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man who hath tasted. learntHg but will confess the many ways of 
Projiitng by those who, not contented with stale receipts, are able to manage 
auf set forth new positions to the world: and, were they but as the dust 
and cinaers of our feet, so lon^ as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
and bt ighten the armoury of truth, even for that respect they were not utter • 
ly to be cajt MltroN. 
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Art. I.— the GROWTH OF RADICALISM IN INDIA 
AJ^D ITS DANGER. 

A mongst the great and startling changes that have taken 
place in India since the advent of the British to this coun- 
try, the growth of Radicalism is not the least extraordinary. 
Though yet in its infancy and confined as in all other countries 
in the first instance to only a small section of the commu- 
nity, it requires to be carefully watched both here and in Eng- 
land, by all those who have the welfare of this country at heart. 
Before I attempt to trace its origin, its aim, and its ultimate 
result in a country inhabited by people differing among them- 
selves in religion, manners and customs, and conservative to 
the very backbone from time imn^morial, I will classify the 
people and show which class imagines Radicalism to be the 
greatest boon that academical training can bestow,*- .^Accord- 
ingly I divide the people into five classes : — 

istly . — The Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 

2ndly . — The Aristocracy.* 
ydly . — The Middle Classes. • 

4 t(ily^'Y\\Q “ teeming Millions,” and 

^tliiy. — Those, so eloquently described by Lord Macaulay 
in one of his letters his sister, as being determined 
to make themselves what they call gentlggien, and 
thus overrunning us by “ lawyers without briefs, 
physicians without patients, authors without read- 
ers, clerks soliciting employment who might have 
thriven and been above the world as bakers, watch- 
makers, or inn-keepers," 
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Now let us enter into the claims and aspirations of the five 
classes respectively. . ^ • 

The generality of the ruling princes whose opinion^ are 
entitled to any weight, want little more than a scrupulous regard 
for their oriental sentiments and prejudices on the part of thd 
Ruling Power. They look upon no one with greater confidence, 
and no one has greater influence for good over them than those 
sagacious political officers of the paramount power to whom- 
it doe% not appear, as mere wasth of time, to study the sentiments 
of the East. 

I must not, however, be understood to*insinuate in any way 
against Government as to its selection of the political officers, 
for its choice of agents has generally been excellent. To a plain 
unimaginative man the importance attached by Prmces and 
Nobles to the ceremonial observances of visits, precedence, and 
entertainments may appear meaningless, but history does not 
tell us that there ever was a time when sentiment had no scope 
for play. What can be more laudable in a man than a noble 
desire of being honored, and what honor can be greater than 
one conferred by a civilized and humane Government. When 
the vulgar acclamations of the uncouth* aud the illiterate are 
thought worth the trouble of seeking, I see no reason wh> a 
man should not strive hard toiieserve the approval of a Govern- 
ment composed of the picked men of one of tlie most advanced 
nations in the world. Great as are the blessings we all enjoy 
under the benign rule of Britain, there is hardly a class in the 
country which has so much benefited under its elevating 
influence as the ruling princes of the most ancient lineages in 
India. Great as has been the improvement in their condition, 
there still remains much to be done. Far be it from me to 
advocate the policy of non-interference when a chief discredits 
his birth and position. Tyrants regardless of their sacred duties 
and sunk in low debauchery must, like plagues, be swept away, 
for “ powef was given to man to bless and not to harass man- 
kind.” All that I maintain is that progress in the native States 
must be gradual, and that they ought not to be judged by the 
standard of European civilization* all at once. A sympathising 
political officer with a littlew forethought can do an immense 
deal of good in a native State, as the class of princes, impervious 
to reason, is fast disappearing, giving place to another type of 
rulers more qualified to discharge their duties as feudatories of the 
Empress^qf India. Education alone has wrought this marvellous 
change, and education alone will save them from falling back. 

The •aristocracy in this, as in every other country, belongs to 
that*, section of the community which is so much abused by a 
certain class of people in all countries ; though fortunately in 
India it is only a few Europeans of a certain school and a fi^w 
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of their native disciples that consider it as composed of inter- 
lope^ and trespassers, if not of cut-throats>and robbers. Thus 
they*hastily generalize from isolated instances. It never strikes 
.those pseudo-philanthropists, however, that if every member of 
the aristocracy is an interloper and trespasser, then every 
'radical is a breal<ter of ,the public peace, every diplomatist a 
deceiver, every physician an ill-wisher to mankind, every shop- 
keeper a cheat, and so on. Lot that pass. My object is not to 
give offence. Abused as this class has been, it has the greatest 
influence in India. .The nobles are still the hereditary leaders 
oj* the people, who always look up^to them for advice and 
support in times of difficulty. It is a mistake to suppose that 
in days (^f storm and danger, Government can safely rely only 
on the unthinking masses. Nothing can be done in India 
witTiout a leader of position. In the troublous days of 1857, the 
Indian Government learnt from bitter experience that the very 
people who had been cherished at the cost of the Taluqdars of 
Oudh not only deserted it, in its hour of need, but gathered 
round the banners of their old masters. In support of my 
assertion, I take tbc liberty to quote an extract from Lord 
Canning’s Minute of 17th June 1856, para. 27 : — “ It might 
have been expected that, when insurrection first arose in Oudh, 
and before it had grown to a formidable head, the village 
occupants, who had been so highly favoured by the British 
Government, and in justice to whom it had initiated a policy 
distasteful to the most powerful class in the province, would 
have come forward in support of the Government, who had 
endeavoured to restore them to their hereditary rights, and with 
whose interests their interests were identical. Such, however, 
was not the case. So far as I am yet informed, not an 
individual dared to be loyal to the Government which 
had befriended him. The villa^^e occupants as a body 
relapsed into their former subjection to the TaluqJar, owned 
and obeyed his authority as if he had been ihciV lawful 
Suzerain and joined the ranks of those who rose up in arms 
against the British Govcrnrrjcnt.’* 

It would be vain to search for more loyal subjects of the 
Crown than, in the language of tlic impartial compiler of the 
OudhitGcfzettcer, amongst a “ class which furnishes all the best 
examples of the national character and again “ it is impos- 
sible to think badly of a race who, from among the dozen chiefs 
of a single district, could produce in one season (Jf^ national 
convulsion two such eminent instances of loyalty and devo- 
tion to the opposite sides as the present Maharajah of feul[am- 
pur and the late Rajah Dcbi Bakhsh Singh of Gonda— the 
one who risked his property and his life to save a handful 
of English friends, and remained their firm protector when it 
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seemed certain that their cause was lost, — the other, who did 
not join the standard of national revolt till he had esco/ted 
the treasure and the officials of a Government he hatefl to a 
place of safety, who was the last in the field when fighting 
was possible, and who, though offered an honourable reception 
and the whole of his immense estates ]^y his conquerors, 
elected to sacrifice position and wealth, and die a starving 
exile in Naipal rather than desert his defeated mistress. 
Their r fortunes were differenlt, but their chivalrous honor 
the same.’’ 

It would no doubt be aLpolItical blunder; if not a source of 
political danger, to have recourse to the levelling policy of 
those who labor under the impression that there should be 
no intermediate class between the king and his people. Even 
the grasping and fanatical tyrants of India, who disgraced ithc 
names of Emperors and Kings, did not think it wise to wield 
their sceptre regardless of the claims of the Indian Aristo- 
cracy, What hold can a ruler have over the vulgar minds of 
those who have nothing to lose ? What weight can be given 
to “ street politics ” devoid of mature consideration ? The 
importance attached to the ceremonial observances of visits, 
precedence and entertainments may seem, to a philosoplnc 
mind, as a sign of weakness in the Indian nobles, but it is far 
easier to deal with men who can be influenced by trivial marks 
of honor than with a calculating Baiiia whom nothing but 
the slight of glittering gold makes cheerful. 

The Indian nobility is quite contented under the British 
rule, and yields to none in point of loyalty. The noble is so 
situated, that his selfish motives do not stand as obstacles in 
the way of judging the shortcomings of Government. He 
understands the difficulties which lie in the path of a Govern- 
ment ruling over a foreign country. In spite of these 
difficulties he knows too well that India cannot expect a better 
Government than the present. He firmly -believes that as long 
as England retains King or Queen as head of her own Govern- 
ment. there is no fear for his existence. The assumption by 
the Queen of England of the title of Empress of India is an 
additional guarantee for him, and the establishment of a 
Herald’s College in India would add greatly to th^ peace of 
his mind. If founded, it could devise with advantage to 'native 
society, some decent Darbar robes or direct the Nobles to 
appear bQ^oi'c the representatives of their Sovereign in their 
ancient and picturesque costumes, and by their example put a 
stop to the practice of native radicals attending the levees ^nd 
darburs in their smoking caps and cricket jackets. 

Something more than justice, order, and good faith is wanted 
for our well-being, and that something is the good-will of the 
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ruling power. Plutarch justly says that goodness moves in 
a Jfeig-her sphere than justice, ” and it is goodness on the part 
of trfe ruling power which can raise our condition. 

The ^rd or middle class is composed of small landholders, 
successful professional men, tradesmen, Government and 
private servants and others. They, having a great deal to do 
for themselves, hardly geftime to meddle with affairs whicli do 
nof concern them immediately. There are solitary instances, 
however, whera ambition makes them irrepressible patriots, and 
they soon pay the penalty. They neglect their legitimate work, 
and are soon brought to their senses bi^ the loss they suffer in 
their worldly concerns. As a rule, they have no cause for dis- 
content and are not disloyal. If sometiifies they think they 
have a grievance (and who has not ?) they often obtain redress. 
WHen, however, the purely literary education now in vogue in 
bur Universities, or some error in judgment, such as a false 
start in life, makes any of them, or his son or relation, a total 
failure, he grows discontented and lays the blame on the Govern- 
ment. Fortunately such instances are not generally met with, 
and they will be dealf with further on in their proper place. 

The fourth class or “ the teeming millions '' consist mainly 
ot agriculturists who need nothing so much as complete rest, 
to recover from years of misrule and anarchy in days gone by. 
They seldom allow the train of their thoughts to run beyond 
the limits of their domestic hearth. They are much more 
prosperous under the present regime than they were ever 
before, and no one who has carefully observed their frequent 
visits to the shops of the village braziers and silversmiths and 
goldsmiths, can for a moment deny that their prosperity is real 
and not visionary. If we contrast their present condition with 
that of days gone by, when they had nothing but earthen pots 
in their huts and zinc and pewter ornaments on the persons 
of their wives and daughters, no impartial obscrver^will consi- 
der my assertion to be unfounded. Agriculturists have not yet 
been able to break through the custom of ages of dressing 
in coarse garments and residing in wretched huts. The richer 
they arc the poorer they like* to appear, and no wonder they do 
so, when we remember what they had to suffer in olden times. 
Agaii^th^ village people set a greater value on substance in 
the shape of hard cash, agricultural implements, and cattle 
than on an embroidered coat or a fine residence. It is no 
secret that whatever they save they take particulcw; care to 
consign to the guardianship of mother earth, and nothing 
but the greatest necessity can induce them to unearth it again. 
The so-called poverty of the agriculturists is not therefore'" the 
result of the oppressions of the tyrannical landlord whose best 
iifterests lie in the prosperity of his tenants. No one possessed 
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of any degree of. common sense can deny that there are bad 
landlords in the country,, but they do not form the majority. 
For one bad landlord* we have nine good ones, who hav^r by 
their exertions and influence converted arid tracts into smiling 
fields. I should be wanting in my duty were I not tb take 
this opportunity of adding a few words pn the troubles and 
exactions which the plodding cultivators are subjected to 
through the unceremonious visits of the police and the periodfcal 
visits of the Tahsil harpies, plac^id in charge of the collection of 
“ russuas for officers on tour. I am fully aware that the 
officers themselves arc to blame ; my complaints apply 
to the system itself, and it behoves the rulers of the land tx> 
remove the stigmac I will revert to this subject more fully 
hereafter. However trivial these complaints may appear at 
first sight, they are grave ones, and are closely connected with 
the suffciings and privations of the cultivators of the soil. 

Let the rich deiide and the proud disdain. 

These little things aie great to little inen.’^ 

The fifth class comprises our would-be patriots. They arc> 
as a matter of course, recruited from tlje middle, but chiefly 
from the lower classes. Failing in life, and having nothing of 
importance to engage their attention, they turn out, as I have 
already called them, irrepressible patriots. They want so many 
things that it would be difficult to say what they do not want. 
They not only imagine that they can govern India better than 
the British, but they also appear to know the secrets of the 
English Cabinet, though there are probably not a dozen Eng- 
lishmen who can justly lay claim to any such knowledge. 

To begin with a few of their wants, they wish to monopolize 
all the civil posts under Government with the exception of 
those of Viceroy, Governor and a few others, to have the 
members of the Legislative Council appointed by election, to 
have no British soldiers in the Indian army, to have it reduced 
to one-foufth of its present strength, to have the whole male 
population of India armed, to obtain tickets of invitation 
whenever any European whom they happen to know gives a 
dinner or ball, and last, though not* least, to read the funeral 
service over the native aristocracy, and over every man who 
is rich and happens to possess land. Their dcmar>ds^are so 
childish as to need no comment. How can the appointment 
of members to the Legislative Councils, even by election, satisfy 
them unl^^s there be a majority of non-official native members ? 
Now with such a majority as they evidently aim at, what 
would have been the fate of the Income Tax Act, or other 
similar measures based entirely on administrative grounds ? 
I am no admirer of this obnoxious Tax Act, but the difficulties 
which at times beset the Government and compel it 
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urtpopular measures cannot be known to an outsider. At times 
thQ*iiiterests of the rulers clash with those of the ruled, and the 
latte/ cannot always be pleased without causing inconvenience 
.to the former. If justice requires that some consideration 
should oe shown to our claims, policy demands that the wishes 
of the countrymen of the rulers should also be consulted. 

A few words on the * high posts. Suppose amongst the 
* no#y agitators men were found competent for the high and 
responsible posts under Government, and these posto were 
conferred on them, what guarantee could there be that they 
would rest contented before they w€re made Governors and 
CTommanders-in-Chief ? I should be a traitor to my country and 
false to myself were I to say that I should derive no pleasure 
from seeing my countrymen of education, birth and position 
enjoying the confidence of Government and placed in positions 
of trust, but it is not my wish, or that of the agitators alone, 
that can realize these distant hopes. The question at issue 
is whether those who have played the lion’s part and still keep 
the Russian bear at bay can be reasonably expected to forego 
the lion’s share ip. the Government of the country^ Men 
desirous of working impossibilities are sure to meet with a 
rebuff. When we lose sight of the unreasonableness of our 
demands we get discontented, and our discontent does more 
harm to us when we are under a strong and civilized Govern- 
ment than to the Government itself. To speak more plainly : 
when a Government finds its subjects ungrateful, bent upon 
mischief and treading on delicate ground, it cannot remain 
long without taking steps in self-defence. The British Gov- 
ernment, not satisfied with conferring on us new rights and 
privileges and giving us education, has also taught us how to 
stand up for those rights and privileges. Then let us not take 
undue advantage of its kindness und toleration. Situated as 
we are, we can never do without the British Government, neither 
can we overawe it by mass-meetings and long speeches. If 
Aurengzeb could rule us by the power of the sword, what 
prevents the English from doing the same ? It was an English 
General, bred in India, who’ chastised the vanity of the greatest 
potentate of the 1 8 th century. Their magnanimity spurns 
the of governing by the sword and makes them treat us 

with consideration. As they wisely avoid making us feel our 
inferiority, it would be a breach of decency on our part to 
compel them to say or do what they wish to avoid. „The weak 
can never expect any concession from the strong beyond what 
the latter gives of his own good-will. Then, why not* try by 
all means to encourage feelings of cordiality, the grovvth of 
which is spontaneous if not checked by our feelings of jealousy 
cJf the conscious superiority of the governing race felt, and 
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sometimes manifested, when they come into contact with us. 
We forget that they come from a country where slavery, has 
long been abolished. They are a free nation and must naturally 
feel proud of their position. Their liberty is of a different 
order, and has been the growth of ages, and we cannof aspire 
to it all at once. I admit that we should i\pt deserve the name 
of men if we did not pris^e the value of liberty, but liberty 
deprived of its necessary accompaniments is a mere shadow ^ 
without substance. If the mere name of liberty and equality 
has any charm for any of my countrymen, let him seek his 
habitation amongst the S 5 pls and Bheels of Central India, and 
there he will find ample field for the play of his sentimentsw 
To claim equality with the conquerors, is physically absurd. 
Political and social equality can never exist between them and 
us, unless we are equal in all other respects. Either they nfust 
fall to our level or we must rise to theirs. The former is not 
likely to happen, nor is it desirable that it should, and the 
latter must be the work of many years. 

In thus criticising, as I have done, the shallow views and 
aspirations of Indian gricvancemongers, ^I do not throw the 
blame on them so much as on the system of e ’’ication. 

A system of education without the religious, practical, 
moral and physical elements cannot fail to take shape in a 
train of false ideas of independence and liberty, the fountain 
source from which Indian radicalism forces an outlet. 

“ The downward filtration theory in the sense of the edu- 
cation of the higher classes as a necessary preliminary to any 
influence upon the lower'’ also deserves a fair trial, even at the 
cost of the impolitic attempts to convert the sons of Khitmut- 
gars into diploma-holders. We are now reaping the fruit of the 
anti-downward filtration theory in the hordes of discontented de- 
magogues that overrun the country. Now it behoves our rulers 
to devote themselves to the .enlightenment of the sons of the 
aristocracy "hs well, who arc never likely to forget the duties of 
peaceful citizens. It is a matter of great regret that so little has 
been done towards their education as the following extract from 
the Report by the North-Westefn Provinces and Oudh Pro- 
vincial Committee of the Education Commission, page 130, 
Chapter V, will show : — ^ 

“ The absence of an educated aristocracy and the widespread sterility of 
educational effort caused by this void, are the theme of all the evidence 
The bare fact is most explicitly stated by Pandit Luchmi Shankar, 
Professor Physical Science in the Benares College.” For the manage- 
ment of such institutions he says, of Aided Schools and Colleges, “ we 
want an educated aiistocracy, which does not exist in these Provinces.'’ 
Of th^- Kshatrias or Rajputs, the caste of Rajahs, the Rajah of Bhinga 
himself writes : whilst education is extending its influence to almost every 
houeehold in India, it is sad to record that this important class of 
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population is stationary, and the same as it was a century ago. However, 
uncultivated as it is, it has an immense influence for good and evil in the 

I may hefe quote, as closely connected with this question, 
certain remarks made by Sir Alfred Lyall, the Lieutenant-. 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces at the recent Prize 
Distribution of thi Canning College on the 31st August 1886 : — 

They admitted in fact that times were changed, and that the best 
safeguards for the preservation and perpetuation of their Estates and 
the maintenance of the dignity and influence of their oider m#st hence- 
forward be found in educating the rising generation up to the level of the 
new era that was coming in Oudb. In shoi^ one special object with which 
'the Taliiqdars and the State founded the Canning College, was to secure 
the education of the children and relatives of the Taluqdars. 

Weli, gentlemen, although the College has rendeied great and liberal 
sjrvice to the Province at large, in this special object or mission I am not 
sure that it has hitherto succeeded so well. It is true that in the new 
generation of Taluqdars that has grown up under English rule, we have 
some eminent examples of gentlemen of high culture and independent 
thought, who have been educated at this College. But what vte want, and 
what I think we are entitled to expect, is a higher general level of edu- 
cation among the landed gentry of the Province. 1 think we had a right 
10 hope that the number of students at the College from the land-owning 
families would been greater, and that a deeper impression, so to 

speak, would have by this time been made by the College upon the class 
to which it owes its establishment, and who are so neaily concerned in 
its administration ; and again “ I would therefoie impress upon all the 
Taluqdars, and ^ upon all the principal gentlemen in Lucknow and the 
vicinity, the real urgency and importance of availing themselves freely of 
the advantages offered by the Canning College for giving ihcir sons and 
future Successors, and all who belong to their houses, an education suitable, 
in these days of civilization and progress, to their future position and 
responsibilities.” 

This is all very well, but with due deference to His Honor 
I must observe that he fails to point out the reason and tlic 
remedy for this state of things. I put it to Sir Alfred Lyall 
or to any other English gentlcmati whether he would be willing 
to see his own son sitting at school between tlie sons of liis 
menial servants. No gentleman in any country in the world 
would accept this position for his children. Though the 
Taluqdars are exclusive,^ this is not a weakness confined to 
them. In connection with the above, I here extract from the 
above Education Report, page ^5 ; — 

well-born Rajput or Mahomedan abhors the notion of his sons 
associating with the sons of men far below him in social rank, the class 
to which the vast majority of Students in Goveinment Schools and Colleges* 
belong.” And in page 131 “Rankin India does not, as in PJ/i^land, depend 
almost solely on money. The petty Zemindar, whose ancestors have 
owned the land he occupies for ages, is at least as importanl^a personage* 
as the banker or contractor who has amassed af ortune under the present 
Goveinment.” 

“This being the case, it becomes very important to recognise the fact, 
which in itself is sufficiently manifest, that there aie class-prejudices among 
the people, and that the same kind of school cannot suit all grades of Society. 
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India is not different in this respect from other countries* and surely therfe 
are no people more reserved, exclusive, and tenacious of their social r^nk 
than the English. Yet the Education Department has persistently igi^red 
all the social distinctions of this country. Special arrangements have, 
it is true, been made for the separate education of European and Eurasian 
children in schools to which natives are not admitted. It is perhaps to 
be regretted that this is the only instance in which caste prejudices have 
been consulted. The Brahmin or Rajput boy must go to the same school 
as the son of his father’s cowherd or ploughman, of the family grocer, 
blacksmith and cobbler.” 

AnotRer drawback in these schools is, that until" a young rnan 
reaches the higher classei^the teaching power that would be 
brought to bear upon him ‘is lamentably low. Even the open- 
ing of a special class with ill-paid and ill-chosen teachers and 
without proper boarding-houses and competent supervision 
cannot but be a failure. o 

It is not surprising^ therefore, that the Taluqdar prefers keep- 
ing his son at home to sending him to a class made up of very 
mixed materials and taught by an ill-paid and incompetent 
teacher. With this reservation I am strongly in favour of the 
school system, but it must be under proper conditions. 

Education for the children of the upper classes at the cost 
of Government, is by no means desirable. Those classes can 
well afford to contribute towards their own enlightenment. 
What I urge is, that unless the Government takes the initiative 
in any matter in this country, nothing will be well done by the 
people themselves. 

It is even now not too late to train and fit the higher classes 
to represent the real wants of the country, which can never 
come to the notice of the paramount power through the 
instrumentality of the professional agitators. It is a law of 
nature that the many must be guided by the superior talents 
of the few, and if the few, in the first instance, have generally 
been forthcoming from among the upper classes in all other 
lands, how can we reasonably look for them elsewhere in a 
country not only rigidly conservative, but whose people have 
just commenced to lisp the political alphabets of the West. 
It is high time that the Indian administrators should turn 
their attention to the intellectual development of the sons 
of the Rajahs and Chiefs, and give up the notion that the 
more they are educated, the more obstacles they will throw in 
the way of Government. Let the Indian officials combine with 
the aristocracy of the land and beware of our indigenous Parnel- 
Htes, who return for any countenance that may be shewn 
them, will repay the former only by additional troubles in admi- 
nistratipn, and the latter by portioning out their land and other 
property to the masses on the system of “three acres and a cow.** 

Rajah Oday Pertap Singh, 

Talooqdar of Bhinga^ Oiidiu 



Art. II.-A GARO’S REVENGE. 

« 

I N file year 187 — the village of R was the scene of a 

crime that struck terror into the hearts of every Garo, 
far or near ; never in the' memory of the oldest man had such 
a frightful tragedy occurred. _ Like all savages, the Garos are 
vindictive and treacherous wHen thoroughly roused, l|ut they 
arc not easily worked up to a pitch of resentment such as 
leads to violence or murder. Goo(Wtmpered but quick, they 
are, as a rule, a peaceable and easily managed race. 

In the village of R lived two men whose cultivations 

adjoined, Reshin’s lay nearest the village, and extended over the 
slbpe of a hill that rose to the right. Thick jungle fenced it 
in on the north and west, at the south lajr the village, nest- 
ling quietly in the valley. On the east, the cultivation of Tin- 
grin stretched in irregular lines round the hill. Tingrin — 
a tall powerful man, of a sour and gloomy cast of countenance, 
but who was kno^vn as a quiet and decent member of the 
community — began to clear the ground for his cultivation the 
year before Reshin. 

He and his wife toiled late and^, early: felling the trees, 
cutting the broad belt of jungle round the field that was to 
form a magic ring beyond which fire could not pass ; firing all 
within that ring, and finally clearing the ground and sowing 
their cotton and rice seeds. 

The nearest way to their cultivation lay across a corner of 
Reshin’s land, and he raised no objection to their making use 
of this short cut, until the second year. But when he in his turn 
cleared the jungle and sowed his crops, he objected to Tingrin’s 
passing across the corner, as had fenced it round. He 
therefore told him that he could only go through his field by 
the beaten tract, and that in future he did not 'wish him to 
cut across the corner. 

Having warned him, he dug up the little pathway and 
planted it out like the rrfst of his field. The next morning, 
on going to his work, he saw that the newly turned earth was 
be^en, down by the footprints of Tingrin and his wife, who 
were quietly working in their own field. 

Going to the fence he called to Tingrin, asking him why, 
he had gone that way. Annoyed at the man’s ^concerned 
answer of “ because it is the nearest,” he told hiiii angrily to 
be careful how he trespassed again. 

Tingrin smiled .sourly, and when the evening began (b close 
in, he shouldered his few rough tools, and deliberately crossed 
• the forbidden corner, telling his wife to follow him. 
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The next morning Rcshin found the double set of foot marks 
and knew that ' Tingrin had again parsed that way. Boiling 
with rage, he again went to the fence, and abusing the aggrdfesor 
in choice Garo, declared that he would make the village hot 
for him, if he continued to trespass on his land. 

Tingrin took no notice whatever of the tl>reat, and morning 
and evening calmly walked across the forbidden corner, with- 
out appearing to notice Reshin’s feeble efforts to prevent hi^. ' 
Thorns^ were worked into the fence only to be^ removed, the 
fence was raised, only to be lowered. 

There was something 'frightfully aggravating in the man’s 
imperturbable calmness and persistence, and Reshin’s friends* 
could with difficulty keep him from attacking his enemy. He 
was a small and not particularly strong man, and Tingrin was 
unusually powerful even for a hillman. 

Perhaps he calculated on this, and took advantage of it, but 
Reshin did not lack fcourageand would have openly attacked him, 
but that the wiser counsel of his friend prevailed, and he was 
induced to leave the matter in the hands of the village Punchyet. 

They did not hesitate to decide the case in his favor, and 
Tingrin was warned that if he offended again, he would have 
to answer for it to the Punchyet 

The wrath of an habitually quiet man is always fiercer and 
more to be dreaded than that of one whose anger evaporates 
daily. Tingrin went to his house to meditate on his revenge. 
To kill the man who had got the better of him, would not 
satisfy him ; the whole village should suffer for siding against 
him, and giving Reshin the victory. 

That evening he did not visit his cultivations. His wife 
crept quietly round by the outside of the fence, and brought 
home the few beans, &c., that she required for their evening 
meal. Tingrin said nothing and ate nothing. 

In the morning all the other men went to their work in 
the distant Cultivations, but Tingrin sat in his house. His 
wife timidly placed his food before him and a langourd full of 
Garo liquor. He eat in silence, and drained the liquor to 
the last drop. ‘ 

Where did you get those beans?” he asked suddenly. 

“ In our field,” she answered, trembling at his strange tone 
and manner. 

“ Did you go by my path, or by Reshin’s,” he asked fixing 
his eyes on jier. 

She hesitated. “ What’s the good of bothering any more 
'about it,” che ventured to say at last. “We had better do what 
the Punchyet tells us, and think no more about it.” 

He did not answer, but going to the side of the rooms, 
uhl^ung his swoid, and sat down to clean and sharpen it. * 
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Frightened by his manner, the woman left the house, and 
fiiVlMig that most of the women had gone down to the stream 
that supplied the village, to fetch water to cook their husband’s 
evening meal, she went after them to consult as to whether it 
woulcf not be well to warn Reshin that her husban<^ was 
sharpening his swj)rd. 

No thought of danger to herself troubled her. Her husband 
hari never treated her unkindly, and she thought if he had 
been angry about her going by “ Reshin’s ” path, he would have 
beaten her at once. 

Poor woman ! she little thought/^hat fearful plans he was 
perfecting when he let her leave the house so quietly. 

The sun was setting in a glory of crimson and gold that 
tipped ’the fleecy white clouds with a brilliant edge of color. 
T4ie warm glow flooded the wide expanse of hill and valley 
with a rosy light, and rested on the thatched brown roofs of the 
houses. Thousands of insects kept the air alive with their 
tiny trumpets and never-resting wings, bright birds fluttered 
gaily about over the surface of the water, and now and again 
the loud crow of a jungle fowl sounded defiantly from the 
hill, 

A picturesque and peaceful scene ; children dabbling in the 
clear water and dipping their little brown bodies cautiously 
ioto it, for Garos arc not particularly fond of water ; a few huge 
pigs grunting along the bank, and a score or so of women and 
girls, some filling their large earthen water vessels, some bath- 
ing in the shallows, and a group of a dozen or more standing 
a little way off, listening to Tingrin’s wife. 

They none of them heard a stealthy step stealing down 
the narrow path, or saw the sun glint brightly on a newly 
polished sword and a pair of wild dark eyes. Had the man 
no moment of softness ? no feeling of compassion as he 
paused for his fatal spiing, his own child was there clinging to 
her mother’s hand, and dancing up and down with "glee as she 
watched her playmates. 

There was no warning cry, no shrill shout of maddened 
revenge. Stealthily and quietly Tingrin approached the group, 
with a spring he leapt in amongst them, and wielding his 
sword ^ith both his hands, struck his wretched victims down. 

Stiieam after scream arose on the soft evening air, as right and 
left he hewed at them with his blood-stained weapon. One after, 
another they fell beneath his cruel blows, rnoth^r^ snatched 
their childen up and fled terrified into the jungles, one or two 
Uied to regain the village, but with a bound he followed them 
and struck them down. His wife crying aloud for mercy tried 
to seize his arm, but even as her fingers clung convulsively to 
•him, he struck — not her — that would have been merciful— but 
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their child. She should drink a more bitter draught than death 
—she should live childless, and shunned as the wife of the man 
who had made his village desolate. ^ 

Finding no more victims to his hand, Tingrin returned to . 
the village, and taking a burning log from one of the houses, 
threw it on the thatch. He watched until <hc saw the flames 
burst forth, and then flinging his sword high into the air, 
disappeared into the jungle. * 

Early the next morning the riew^s of the frightful event was 
brought into the station. The Civil Surgeon and another 
officer rode out immediacy to the village. They found it al- 
most burnt to the ground. The men, and such of the women 
as had escaped from the terrible sword, were dazed and 
stupid. The magnitude of the crime overwhelmed them' They 
were afraid to move about, fearing that the murderer would 
rush out from his hiding-place upon them. 

Those whose wives and children had been struck down sat 
by them, silent and helpless. Some of the victims were still 
alive, but such had been the consternation and horror, that 
every one seemed paralyzed, and no attemp^t had been made to 
remove them, or to attend to their wounds. 

A ghastly array of living and dead ! Seven women lay dead, 
and one child — the murderer^s own. Six more were so fright- 
fully cut about, that nothing but the skill and untiring care of 
the Civil Surgeon saved them. He had them carried into the 
Station Hospital, and carefully nursed and tended. 

Meanwhile the whole country was demoralized, the murderer 
was still at large. For days he evaded detection, and the 
people lived in a state of terror ; no one dared to walk about 
alone ; the path to the stream was guarded, and every Garo 
kept his spear in his hand. 

At last the Police Officer, with a few determined men, hunted 
him down. He had taken refuge in one of the curious little 
huts built on'high poles, or partly in a tree, and partly on poles, 
where the Garos live during the season when they have to 
protect their fields from the depredations of wild elephants, 
deer, and pigs. 

It was a service of considerable danger to mount the rough 
ladder ; the man might easily have hurled his would-be captnrer 
from the ladder, but, strange to say, he did not attempt it. 
,Worn out by hunger and the hunted existence of the last few 
days, he g^ve himself up without a struggle, and was soon 
safely conveyed to the head-quarters lock-up. 

His fate hovered in the balance for some time, for although 
be was?. as a matter of course, convicted, he could not be con- 
demned to death without the sanction of Government. No 
Qiim .had . up to that time been hung for murder, as it had not* 
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been considered safe to exact the extreme penalty of the law. 
But '.in Tingrin’s case the Garos themselves were anxious for 
his leath. Had he been transported for life, they would never 
haye been satisfied, for they believed him to be possessed of a 
devil, ^nd able to return from the uttermost parts of the earth 
to torment them. 

They witnessecf his execution — the first that had ever occur- 
red in their hills — with unbounded satisfaction, and his widow 
only breathed^ freely when she Icnew that he was really dead. 

This desperate criminal was buried in his chains, various 
reasons were assigned for this curioifs circumstance, but the 
real one was simple enough. The blacksmith who had fastened 
them on when Tingrin was alive, refused to touch him when 
he was dead, on account of caste-prejudices, and there was no 
o«e else who could do it. 



Art. III.— BUDDHA AS A PHILOSOPHER.' 

Part I. 

/• 

D id Buddha teach a philosophy ?' Some of his modern 
panegyrists have been led by a line of a priori reasoniftg 
to the ^conclusion, that he never did. Buddha^ was in their 
opinion the greatest teacher ‘"lat ever lived, and he consummat- 
ed the greatest moral revolution that ever was accomplished. 
Could such a man, with so great a work before him, waste his 
energy and fritter away his resources in fruitless researches, 
carried rashly into the region of enigmas and mysteries, 'dreams 
and hallucinations, ghosts and phantasms ? Speculations 6f 
a flighty and fruitless stamp migiit be indulged in by men 
who had a dreamy intellect and nothing of importance to do ; 
but a mail with Buddha's practical turn of mind and earnest 
purpose, could not possibly nullify himself by deliberately 
getting entangled in the mazes of metaphysical subtleties and 
ontological riddles. But such reasonings, however cogent 
and conclusive they may appear to some minds, cannot mate- 
rially influence persons, who do not admit the premises, and 
who cannot therefore be expected to accept the conclusion. 
We do not admit that Buddha wjas so far above the platform 
of thought and feeling occupied by the philosophers and 
reformers of his age, that the idea of his going astray in the 
direction indicated, is inadmissible. 

But questions like this cannot be settled either way by 
mere a priori reasonings. To the law and to the testimony — 
that must be our motto. It is our duty, agreeable or disagree- 
able, to present Buddha just as he appears in the exi.sting 
records, or the biographies and the hortatory and doctrinal 
treatises which have survived the wreck of time, and have 
the prestige of being universally held up as original sources. 
Nothing is more unsatisfactory than to evolve out of our inner 
consciousness a Buddha of stainless beauty, pure spirit and 
lofty thought, a Buddha whose appearance facinates “dark- 
eyed ” maidens, and whose grandeur of character and purppse 
generates enthusiastic devotion in the coldest of hearts. These 
.records are doubtless overladen with extravagancies of the 
wildest st^ijip, and a little sifting work fitted to give con- 
sistency and shape to the underlying vein of historic truth 
is allowable ; but no amount of exegetical or critical fairness 
can justify our going beyond them in quest of virtues they 
do not disclose, or truths and facts they positively contradict. 
The records bring the reformer forward not only as an ascetic * 
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of lofty but mutilated character, not only as 9 moralist of 
subHijite but one-sided sentiments, but as a philosopher of the 
national or dreamy type I 

^ Besi^ies mere a priori reasoning is hl^ed, if only the records 
are accepted, when the necessary work* of pruning has been 
done, to show thaA Buddha could not but have taught a 
philosophy. Buddha flourished at a time when a man could 
not* possibly have succeeded as a reformer of morals without 
being backed, as it were, by a scheme of philosophic thought. 
Philosophy was regarded, not merely a thing fltted to in- 
vigorate the intellect and expand the heart, but a sort of 
panacea for all the evils of life. Philosophy held the lofty 
position of religion, and the welfare of society in general, not 
merely of individual thinkers, was looked upon and represent- 
ed as dependent on the solution of some at least of its abstruse 
problems. The devotees, who renounced family life and for- 
sook society, retired to sequestered spots more to ponder and 
set at rest the problems of life,, than to acquire a store of 
supererogatory merit by the practice of austerity and penance. 
Buddha was not evidently above current traditions ; and 
even if he had been, he would have found it necessary to secure 
general acceptance to his scheme of reform by allying it 
to, or rather amalgamating it with, a system of speculative 
thought. 

Again, to rob Buddha's ethical system of its philosophical 
basis, is to leave it without a foundation. The beautiful 
morality of the New Testament is based on its sublime theology 
— on the grand doctrine of the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment. Take away this doctrine, or the main features of the 
life of Christ, and Christian morality loses its unifying prin- 
ciple, its vitalizing power, its electrifying influence, and its 
inspiring example, — its rtiost glofious associations and its 
strongest motives. In a similar manner the sombre moral- 
ity of Buddhistic record is based on the subtle philosophy 
embedded in them, — on the doctrine, for instance, of imper- 
manence, of existence as an ,evil per se, and release therefrom 
as the highest good. Tak^ away this doctrinal basis and 
the main features of the life of Buddha, and the ethical scheme 
loses #its •principle of life, coherence, and practical efficacy, as 
well as its historical associations and standing model. 

Buddha, therefore, stands before us as a philosopher, as well 
as a moral reformer. And it is because he was a piritosopher, 
he was looked upon not only as a moralist, but as a religious 
reformer also, for in India, if not all the world over, philosqphy 
was in his age religion, and religion, philosophy. 

But Buddha should be brought forward, not only as philoso- 
pher, but the father of that species of philosophy, which has 
VOL. LXXXIV.J" 
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been characterised as luterodox in India. Dr. Banerjea in 
his admirable " Dialogues,” represents Buddha as the fatj^dr of 
Hindu philosophy in general, both orthodox and heterodox. , 
According to his ably expressed views, it was Buddha *who 
drew the attention of Indian thinkers away from the creature ‘ 
comforts of life, of which they were passionately fond, towards 
the great problems of life and death ; and the learned doctor ^ 
unhesitatingly maintains that the characteristic ideas of Hindu’ 
philo^phy, the ideas of Mukti or deliverance* from the evils 
of existence, and or cosmothetic illusion, were first con- 

ceived and introduced into Hindu literature by him. 

Dr. Banerjea’s reasons for broaching an opinion so unique, 
so obviously at variance with the received or approved one, 
may be briefly stated thus : It is an undeniable fact, ^at 
the Rishis of the Rig Veda period were absorbed in the avo; 
cations and pleasures of life so completely, that they could 
not but appear incapable of thoughts fitted to satisfy the 
higher longings of the spirit. The prayers they offered were 
almost all intended to bring down upon them showers of 
earthly blessings, and rarely rose above the platform of mate- 
rial enjoyments, such as may be secured by wealth and honor, 
increase of flocks and herds, agricultural prosperity and pastor- 
al abundance, martial triumph and plenitude of plunder. The 
military exploits and other occupations into which their oldest 
records afford an insight, indisputably indicate on their part 
an intense longing for the tangible blessings of this life, and a 
deliberate neglect of, if not aversion to, the purest and hallow- 
ing influences of divine grace. The temper of mind, disclosed 
in the picture presented of their sayings and doings in the 
Rig Veda, is al.so obviously inconsistent with that spirit of 
inquisitive earnestness to which philosophical speculations and 
researches are to be traced*; while scarcely a line occurs in this 
hoary record calculated to show that' they ever cared to look 
beyond the narrow horizon of parthly enjoyments, or allow 
themselves to be bothered by the abstruse problems and the 
inscrutable mysteries of life. , 

Nor did the age of the Brahmanas, the period when the 
simple ceremonies of the Rig* Veda gave place to a compli- 
cated and pompous ritual, see any restraints imposed en the 
, secular ambition of the Rishis. On the contrary, their worldli- 
ness grew in strength and intensity in proportion as their 
circumstances improved, the dangers before them disappeared, 
and they were lured on by the tempting prizes of a career of 
prosperity. They became in time thoroughly secularized, and 
their 'desires and aspirations rarely, if ever, extended beyond 
the contracted sphere of the pleasures and occupations of 
this life. 
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'■ Amongst a people so thoroughly absorbed In • secularity, 
how ^:ould, Dr. Banerjea asks, thoughts fitted to stir up the 
spirit of self-denial and self-renunciation arise? How could 
such a* theory as Maya, with its representations calculated to 
throw over the re^i^ities of creation the veil of illusion and 
nothingness, arise in minds bent on looking upon this life as 
■all -hi -all ? How, again, could the Hindu idea of with its 

renunciation family-life, abandonment of worldly pleasure, 
retirement to hermit solitude, practice jf penance, and inten- 
sity of contemplation, be conceived by persons who longed 
for nothing higher than domestic felicity accompanied with 
plenitude of wealth, honor, ease and comfort? 

This line of reasoning would be perfectly irrefragable and 
contlusive, if it could be proved that Buddha was the first 
mail in India who made himself an example of philosophic 
loftiness of thought and sentiment. But it is impossible to 
explain how a man of Dr. Banerjea’s penetrating intellect 
failed to notice the scries of facts which are brought into bold 
relief in the existing records, and which militate most ob- 
viously and thoroughly against such an assumption. It is a 
matter of fact that Buddha himself referred to a long roll of 
prophets who had taught his distinctive doctrine before his 
day, and represented himself as only a link in a chain which 
knows neither beginning nor end. This may be an after- 
thought foisted in the original records, but the early prevalence 
of such an idea precludes the possibility of his being held up 
as the first example of ascetic self-renunciation and contem- 
plative repose realized in the country. Nor should it be 
forgotten that according to the most reliable authorities, the 
Buddhistic and Jaina types of asceticism were but copies of 
what may emphatically be called <he Hindu type, the model 
set forth in records like Baudhiana, recently translated and 
published in connection with Max Muller’s series of “ Sacred 
Books of the East.” 

Again it was the example of an ascetic of dignified gait 
and serene countenance that brought Buddha’s wavering 
mind to the decision to which his career as a reformer should 
be tr^ed. He is, moreover, said to have placed himself, 
though only for a season, under the teaching of one recluse 
philosopher after another, and held long conversations with 
a few of the acknowledged teachers of monastic philosophy. 
And besides his greatest opponents throughout the entire 
period of his public career were bands of philosophers, olf w^ose 
leaning towards austerity, more rigorous than what was prac- 
tised by his followers, he had to show the fruitlessness by 
elaborate trains of thought and reasoning. These facts make it 
plain that asceticiapi, , and the meditation associated therewith^ 
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were growing into popularity when Buddha began and cfai^ied 
on his career of reform. * 

It is desirable to mention here that the recluse philoj^ophers, 
who gave Buddha and his immediate followers the greatest 
trouble, were called Tirthakas ; and sonse glimpses of their 
beliefs, and specially of their modus operandt are presented in 
the Ceylonese records translated by Hardy. These seeifi to’ 
have ‘^formed a sect, or rather a group of sects,. the members of 
which literally out-H/ifoded Herod. Some of these, under 
the guidance of a leader named Purana-Kasyapa, appeared 
perfectly naked, like the Adamites of Christendom, maintain- 
ing the principle involved in the following declaration of their 
chief : — “Clothes are for the covering of shame : shame is the 
effect of sin ; 1 am a rahat, and as I am free from evil desire, 
I know no shame.” Some, under the guidance of Ajitakasakam'- 
bata, appeared in hairy garments, and with close-shaven 
heads, maintaining that “ it is an equal sin to kill a fish and 
to eat its flesh ; that to destroy a creeping plant and to take 
life is an equal crime,” A third party, under the leadership 
of Kakudasatya, “ taught that when cold water is drunk many 
creatures are destroyed, and that, therefore, warm water is to 
be used, whether for the washing of the feet or any other 
purpose.” A fourth sect “ taught that we shall all appear in 
the next birth as we are now ; whosoever is now great or 
mean, a man or a deva, a biped, a quadruped, without feet or 
with one foot, will be exactly the same in the new birth.” A 
fifth party followed a leader who said that he was without sin, 
and that if any one had any doubt on that subject whatever, 
he might come to him, and he would explain it.” The picture 
drawn of these sects, marred though it doubtless is by the 
painter wilfully, is vivid enbugh to show that they were stricter 
than Buddhists in their loyalty to ascetic principle, more 
Pharisaic in their professions, wilder in their flights of thought 
and belief ; and that, though split into sects holding diverse 
opinions, they were unanimous in ^their opposition to Buddhism. 
In these delineations, moreover, we see some of the charac- 
teristic principles of Jainaism, not only in a germinal but in 
a fully developed form. », 

The means employed by the champions of this rival school of 
philosophy were not all fair. They carried on discussions with 
him, ptOpounded questions, proposed difficulties, and tried by 
arguments to demonstrate the reasonableness of their own 

S osition, and the absurdity of that of their antagonists. Thus 
1 ^, their modus operandi was thoroughly fair and unobjection- 
able. But they had recourse to very questionable, or rather 
reprehensible expedients, to compass their end. They tried'^to 
bring .-Buddha and his followers jnto disrepute by circulating 
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slatidersi wilfully misrepresenting their doCtrineSi and artfully 
drawing away many of those by whom these reformers were 
reveV^d and venerated as heaven-sent teachers. Nay, they 
carried their malignity to a preposterous length. They induced 
a feihale devotee of theirs to accuse Buddha himself of incon- 
tinence in the presence of his followers, pretending to be 
enciente ; but her wiles were disclosed by supernatural influence, 
,anc(, she was dragged through flames of fire down into the 
lowest he\l, A viUAi ; — a fate shared in by four other persons, 
Devadatta, the* Judas Iscariot of Buddhist legends, wHo was 
the founder of a sect stricter than Buddlia’s, Devadatta^s father, 
Suprabuddha, a nobleman who is said to have violated the 
chastity of a priestess, and the man “ who reviled Buddha for 
seven days.'* 

51 ven barring the fact that schools of ascetic philosophy, 
not perhaps in a state of maturity of organization, had existed 
before the public appearance of Buddha, and did exist side 
by side with that of which he laid the foundation, the notice- 
able points of contact between his scheme of thought and that 
of Kapila, the acknowledged founder of the Shankhya school, 
suggest a question ^of great importance. The main features 
of the cosmogony and soteriology presented in the following 
passage in the Sanyutta^ as translated by Gogerly, and pub- 
lished years ago in the Ceylon Friend^ cannot but show the 
similarity, if not identity, of the two systems : — 

“ On account of ignorance,'’ said Buddha, “ merit and demerit 
are produced, on account of merit and demerit consciousness ; 
on account of consciousness, body and mind ; on account of 
body and mind, six organs of sense ; on account of six 
organs of sense, touch (or contact); on account of contact, 
desire ; on account of desire, sensation ( of pleasure and pain ) ; 
on account of sensation, cleaving ( or clinging to existing ob- 
jects ) ; on account of clinging to existing objects, renewed 
existence (or reproduction after death) ; on account of repro- 
duction of existence, birth ; on account of birth, decay, death, 
sorrow, crying, pain, disgust, and passionate discontent. Thus 
is produced the complete .body of sorrow. From the com- 
plete separation from, and cessation of, ignorance, is cessation 
of merit and demerit; from* the cessation of merit and 
demerit fs the cessation of consciousness ; from the cessation 
of consciousness ' is the cessation' of (the existence of ) body 
and mind ; from the cessation of (the existence of ) body and 
mind is the cessation of (the production of) tha six or- 
gans ; from the cessation of ( the production of ) the six organs 
is*the cessation of touch ; from the cessation of toucfi ij the 
cessation of desire ; from the cessation of desire is the 
f^essation of ( pleasurable or painful ) sensation ; from the 
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cessation of sensation, is the cessation of cleaving to exfsting 
objects ; from the cessation of cleaving to existing objects* 
is the cessation of a reproduction of existence ; from tho ces- 
sation of a reproduction of existence, is the cessation of birth ; 
from the cessation of birth, is the cessation of decays Thus 
this whole body of sorrow ceases to exist.” 

This concatenation of potencies, and what may be called 
possibilities, is somewhat differently set forth in Suddhar^a-. 
Pundarica recently translated by Keru. In speaking of the 
teachfhg of a former Tathagata, Buddha sayS : — “ He more- 
over extensively set forth how the series of causes and effects 
is involved, ( and said ) it is thus : Monks ? from ignorance 
proceed conceptions ( or fancies ) ; from conceptions proceeds 
understanding ( consciousness ) ; from understanding, name 
and form ; from name and form, the six senses ; from ^he 
six senses proceed contact ; from contact, sensation ; from 
sensation proceeds longing ; from longing proceeds striving ; 
from striving, as cause, issues existence ; from existence, Ijirth ; 
from birth, old age, mourning, lamentation, sorrow, dismay 
and despondency. So originates this mass of misery. From 
the suppression of ignorance results the. suppression of con- 
ceptions,” and so on, till we come to the extinction of “ the 
whole mass of misery.” 

In these extracts some of the categories of the Sankhya 
system are mentioned, and the Sankhya account of bondage 
and liberation is presented with some variation of nomencla- 
ture, but without much material difference. And the ques- 
tion naturally rises — who was the originator of these ideas, 
Kapila or Buddha ? Dr. Banerjea maintains, in contravention 
of the received opinion, that Buddha was the originator, not 
Kapila, whose speculations he traces to a period posterior 
not only to the advent of that reformer, but also to that of the 
founder specially of the Nayaya School, Gautama. But al- 
though he sets aside the received opinion, he very adroitly trans- 
fers the burden of proof to his opponents. This, we maintain, 
is illogical, inasmuch as the person who opposes current 
views, and ventilates fresh opinions in supercession thereof, 
is bcund by every principle of correct reasoning, to bring for- 
ward proofs of a cogent and' conclusive stamp in support of 
his new position. * 

It is conceded, on all hands, that the question raised cannot 
be settled with chronological accuracy by evidence of a con- 
clusive nature. But some importance should be attached to 
a line of. a priori reasoning, which may be advanced in favor 


of the position gainsaid or controverted by the learned doctor. 
We.oi* course, set aside as valueless the tradition, that the city 
M’^'Kapila-Vastu derived its name from Kapilci, who is said 
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to have practised austerity and abandoned himself to medita- 
tion.on the identical spot on which that royal city was subse- 
quently built. But we maintain that scepticism moves gradu- 
ally,. by slow steps, not per saltum» Infidelity appears at first 
in its nfllder forms, and progresses step by step, till its tone of 
modesty gives place to oracular assurance, and it itself is 
swallowed up in sfbsolute scepticism. The history of the 
progress of infidelity in England and other European countries 
corroborates thjs assertion. The mild form of Theism ujhered 
into England By Lord Herbert of Cherbury passed through 
developments more and more maligbant, and ultimately 
degenerated into rank atheism under the guidance of reckless 
thinkers like Hume. The mild form of rationalism introduced 
into Germany by Semler degenerated through one line of 
development into the ribaldry of the Wolfenbuttel Fragments, 
and through another into the ingeneous but fanciful theories 
of Paulus, Schcnkel and Strauss. Infidelity in India pursued, 
it may safely be assumed, a similar course. It appeared at 
first in its milder forms, grew in cumulative malignity, and 
ultimately degenerated into rank scepticism. Now, Buddhism 
represents a stage of* scepticism decidedly more advanced than 
Sankhya philosophy. The Sankhya philosopher paid some 
reverence or homage, though perhaps ostensibly, to the canon- 
ical scriptures of the country, the sacred Vedas ; and his 
attitude towards the hierarchical orders and current supersti- 
tions was one of mild tolerance, not of avowed hostility. 
Buddha, however, boldly set aside these scriptures as docu- 
ments corrupt to the very core, and assumed an attitude decid- 
edly more hostile towards the established priesthood, and the 
rites and ceremonies maintained by them more for their own 
benefit, than for that of the masses by whom they were looked 
up to as demi-gods. His scepticisnq, therefore, may on a prior 
grounds, be justly represented as a later development. 

Whether the question raised is susceptible of solution or 
not, one thing is certain that Buddha was the father of those 
types of speculative philosophy, which have been branded as 
heterodox in the country. An attempt has indeed been made 
to represent Buddhism as an offshoot of Jainaism ; but the 
attempt has collapsed so thoroughly, that a bare allusion to 
it is^enough. “The good old ways” have maintained their 
ascendency, and recent criticism has failed to check, what may 
be called the public propensity to hold up Kapila as the father 
of orthodox, and Buddha as the father of *Keterodox 
philosophy in India. 

It is strange that, while Buddha has been presented in 
recent publications in a variety of aspects, as a lofty character, 
\ pure model, a deep thinker, a moralist, a reformer, a poet, and a 
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speaker of engaging mien, sweet thought and fascinating power, 
his position as the founder of a line of schools of philosophy* of 
a free thought type, has been ignored. Perhaps, this has-been 
done deliberately. The weakest point in Buddha’s teaching is 
his philosophy ; and till it is studiously concealed belfind the • 
veil, or thrown into the background, nothing like an enthusiastic 
admiration of his career of reform can possibly be evoked. 
Buddha’s character presents some features of undoubted eex- 
cellenje and his morality is not without some maxims of a lofty 
character eminently calculated to alleviate its general gloom. 
But Buddha’s philosophy is a tissue of unmitigated nonsense, 
and the less said about it by his admirers, the better ! 

To get to the bottom of Buddhistic philosophy, we have to 
go back to the four truths he is said to have discovered after 
a long period of meditation under the celebrated Bo-teee. 
These truths have been variously stated by various writers*; 
but the statement of these fundamentals presented in Rhys 
Davids’ little volume entitled “ Buddhism ” is fitter, more com- 
plete, more comprehensive than any other which has fallen 
under our notice. That statement runs thus 

“That (those events which are distincti\^ of individual exis- 
tence, such as^ birth, the fine Skandhas, decay, disease, death 
and (those which bring forcibly into the mind the sense of 
separate existence, such as) contact with disagreeable objects, 
separation from pleasant ones, unfulfilled desire of possession, 
are precisely those states which are full of suffering or sorrow. 

2. “ The kind of craving excitement, which follows sensa- 
tion, and causes the delusion of self and the lust of life — creat- 
ing either delight in the objects that present themselves, or 
an eager desire to supply a felt want — this eager, yearning 
thirst (Trishna, Pali Tanha) growing into sensuality, desire 
of future life, or love of the^ world, is the origin of all suffering. 

3. “ Sorrow and suffering will be overcome, extinguished 

if this ‘thirst’ be quenched, this lust of life destroyed. He 
who overcomes the contemptible thirst (difficult to be con- 
quered in this world), sufferings fall off from him, like drops 
from a* lotus-leaf. • 

4. “ To accomplish this end there is only one way — the 
♦ noble path* of a virtuous and thoughtful life: ‘enter on this 
path and make an end of sorrow : verily, the path *has* been 
preached by me, who have found out how to quench the darts 
of grief. You yourselves must make the efforts : the Buddhas 
are only* *preachers : the thoughtful, who enter the path, are 
freed from the bondage of the deceiver Mara.’ And this 
nieaiTs of salvation is not a mere admonition to ‘ be good.’ 

Jt is worked out into detail, and expressed in the Eight Divi- 
and Four Stages.” 
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These fundamental conclusions arrived at by Buddha ‘ after 
so much trouble, are errors rather than truths. The first states 
a patent fact with obvious exaggeration ; and may, therefore, 
be held up as an example of hasty, inaccurrate, and unauthor- 
ized gfineralization. There is no doubt a great deal of sorrow 
in the world, and not a little of it proceeds from the causes 
mentioned. The ‘optimism, which refuses to recognijie its 
.ejjistence, and represents it as nothing but good, incipient 
happiness or Joy in embryo, simply plays with the hard facts 
of life. But while the optimist view should be set {(bide as 
inconsistent with experience or the obvious teachings of em- 
perical philosophy, the pessimism which sees nothing but 
suffering in nature, should also be avoided. Buddha, however, 
adopted the pessimist view with eagerness, and preached it 
witli melancholy enthusiasm. Life was to him one long, un- 

• broken, uninterrupted tissue of sorrow and misery, without a 
single ray of real joy to flicker through its terrific gloom. Did 
he ignore the varieties of things in nature eminently fitted to 
minister to our comfort and enhance our enjoyment ? Did 

■ he fail to recognize the emotions of the human heart, which, 
when properly deVeloped and properly applied, might prove 
copious, if not perennial, sources of delight and felicity to us? 
He was certainly aware — how could he not be ? — of the existence 
of objects out of, and feelings in, man fitted to subserve the 
obvious design of nature to make him as comfortable and 
happy as under his present circumstances he can be. But in 
his opinion the fleeting pleasures be may derive from separa- 
tion from disagreeable, and contact with agreeable objects, do 
not deserve the name of pleasures ; — they are so evanescent, 
so illusory, so deceptive ; nor did he look upon the nobler 
enjoyments ensured by a proper culture of the higher elements 
of human nature as deserving of the name. The pleasures 
of life are in his opinion to be as* scrupulously avoided as its 
pains, and that because they, besides being short-lived and 
fleeting, are accompanied with and followed by sorrow and 
suffering. JVo joy in life — is his motto. 

But did not Buddha speak of a sliding scale of heavens 
representing different degrees,of bliss more or less pure and 
unalloj^ed ? He certainly did, but the promised enjoyment 
in ^11 these regions being terminable, and accompanied with 
some degrees of sorrow when not self-oblivious, it was never 
represented by him as desirable except as a species of training^ 
needed by minds of a grosser mould. Even such bKss, though 
admittedly so much sublimer than what is attainable in this 
vale of tears, and so much more durable, is after all b^iss im- 
properly so called. Life has no sunny spot in it, here b r else- 

• where, no tinge of joy properly so called, nothing to mitigate 
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its gloom in the opinion of men, who have extinguisnea an 
cArnality of thought and feeling within themselves by mcydi- 
tatioh on its sorrows ! This melancholy conclusion we «!o6k 
upon us essentially erroneous, the upshot of a dyspeptic, 
morose, cynical view of things, not the outgrowth of a hftalthy, 
calm, philosophical view. 

Tho second of Buddha’s fundamental Conclusions traces 
human sorrow to a wrong source, “ the delusion of self and the 
lust of hfe.” Our sorrows proceed from an improper develop- 
ment and misapplication of the varied elements of our nature^ 
not certainly from oiS^r unavoidable self-consciousness and 
instinctive love of existence. We flee under the influence of 
what may be called an indwelling demon from things calculated 
to make us happy, and eagerly run after those which cannot 
but make us miserable ; and therefore the sorrows of life ought 
to be traced to this centrifugal tendency of our corrupt nature, 
not certainly to our inherent and indestructible love of 
life ! 

The third conception involves an impossibility. The sorrows 
of life are happily terminable, but not certainly in the way 
indicated. The lust of life is indestructible, under present, if 
not under all conceivable varieties of circumstances, and if the 
destruction of sorrow were dependent on its extinction, des- 
pair and despondency would be our portion. The fourth 
conception, the proposed remedy, should now be taken into 
consideration. That remedy is the Noble Path, the Eight-fold 
Path, emphatically called the Middle Path. Does not Buddha 
in calling the path of virtue the Middle Path seem to have 
anticipated the Aristotlelian definition of virtue ? Aristotle de- 
fined virtue as the golden mean between opposite extremes, or 
rather between excess and defect ; and he showed the apposite- 
ness or accuracy of his definition by specifying not a few of the 
well-known virtues, and setting forth, in case of each of them, 
an aberration on the side of excess, as well -as on the 
side of defect. Does not Buddha seem to have pitched 
upon this happy medium in his middle path long before 
Aristotle was born ? Several recent writers are of opinion 
that he did, although they dp not conjure up the shade of 
Aristotle for invidious comparison. Beal, in his small volume 
on ‘‘ Buddhism in China,” thus describes what he calls *'his 
method “ The method was in the use of moderation, neither 
asceticism on one hand, nor license on the other.” 

If the middle path were indeed the golden mean between 
opposite extremes, the line where defect ends, and beyond 
which ’•excess begins, the praise lavished upon it would be 
W^l deserved. We maintain that the greatest glory of Chris- 
tmnity is the steadiness with . winch, it invariably steers a 
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middle course between the Scylla of defect and the Charibdis 
of excess. Christ was himself an example of a character 
thoraughly well-balanced, and He trod what might be dalled 
the Middle Path between the attitudinarianism of the Pharisees 
and* the latitudinarianism of the Sadducees ; between John 
the Baptist, in whom the prophetic spirit of earnest asceticism 
culminated, and Judas Iscariot in whom intense and all- 
absorbing secularity appeared in a form of treachery, perhaps 
not so mean as people generally suppose, inasmuch, as accord- 
ing to DeQuihcey, whose speculations on the subject are 
worthy of sober thought, his object in betraying his Master 
was to hasten his anticipated assumption of royal authority 
and functions, and the rise in consequence of the Apostles, and 
of himself as of one them, in dignity and wealth. 

sThe religion of Christ may also be described as the golden 
-mean between opposite extremes. It steers a middle course 
between rationalism and superstition ; between spiritualism 
and formalism ; between what has been called the inwardness 
of religion and its outwardness ; between this worldliness and 
“ other worldlincss/* as well as between asceticism and libertin- 
ism. And if Buddhism could be proved equally cautious 
in avoiding extremes, its resemblance to our religion in this 
respect would be apparent, and its excellence in consequence 
indisputable. But the fact unhappily is that Buddhism, after 
perhaps a period of vacillation, settled down into a system 
of gloomy monasticism ; and its middle path is the media 
not between ascctism and license, but between domestic life and 
penance and self torture. Let us hear what Dhamma-Kakka- 
PpanAttana-Sutta, or the foundation of the kingdom of righteous- 
ness or the wheel of the Law — translated by Rhys Davids, 
and presented along with other translations in Vol. XI of Sacred 
Books of the East — says about the middle path : — 

“ There arc two extremes, oh Bhikshus, which the man who 
has given up the world ought not to follow — the habitual 
practice, on the one hand, of those things whose attraction 
depends upon the passions, and specially of sensuality — a low 
and pagan way ( of seeking isatisfaction) unworthy, unprofitable 
and fit only for the worldly-minded and the habitual practice, 
on the other hand, of asceticism (self-mortification) which is 
paiifful, Unworthy and unprofitable. 

“ There is a middle path, on Bhikshus, avoiding these two 
extremes, discovered by the Tathagata, a path which opens the 
eyes, and bestows understanding, which leads to perfeft of mind, 
to the higher wisdom, to full enlightenment, to Nirvana/' 

‘These extracts are transcribed from Buddha's first sermon 
delivered, when ** the blessed one was staying at Benares at the 
Jiermitage called Migadaya” in the hearing of his first five 
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followers. In them the middle path is marked out only for those 
who “ have given up the world,” that is, who have renounced 
family-life and betaken themselves to monastic seclusion and 
the only warning protest it lifts up, is directed against the 
varieties of self-inflicted tortures, which were represented tas * in- • , 
dispensably necessary to growth in virtue. This path has eight 
members and four stages. The members are? thus set forth in 
the record already named : — 

“ Now this, oh Bhikshus, is the noble truth concerning 
the way which leads to the destruction of sorrow. Verily, it is 
this noble eight-fold path, that is to say,— 

1 Right views 5 Right livelihood 

2 Right aspirations 6 Right effort 

3 Right speech 7 Right mindfulness 

4 Right conduct 8 Right contemplation.” u 

This is an ascending series, of which every succeeding link’ 

is connected with the preceding as an effect is related to its 
cause. Right views lead to right aspirations, and these succes- 
sively to right speech, right conduct, right livelihood, right 
effort, right mindfulness, and the last and greatest of Buddhist 
attainments, right contemplation. Right views, therefore, are 
the basis, and if they are properly so-called, the superstructure 
stands on a rocky foundation ; but if they are errors, rather than 
truths, the building stands on a sandy foundation. The 
question, therefore, arises, are the views called right, really right ? 
To settle this problem, let us raise another question. Of what 
are the views pronounced right presented ? The answer is, 
first of the Universe, then of man, then of the Law, then of 
the Promulgator of the Law, and lastly of Nirvana, the end 
of the Law. 

The corner-stone of the Buddhistic view of the universe is the 
doctrine of impermanence. • This doctrine stands in bold relief 
from Buddhistic writings, being the one doctrine on which the 
greatest stress is laid, and which is presented ih a variety of 
forms, illustrated by a variety of analogies, and brought home 
to individual conviction by a variety of arguments. Some of 
the passages in which it is set forth are given below : — 

“So long as the brethren' shall exercise themselves in the 
seven-fold perception due to earnest thought, that is to* say, the 
perception of impermanence, of non-;individuality, of corruption, 
of the danger of sin, of sanctification, of purity of heart, of 
nirvana,' fo long may the brethren be expected not to de<?line, 
but to prosper” — (Mahaparimbbanna-Sutta). 

“ Byt the spirits who are free from passion hear it, calm 
and self-possessed, mindful of the saying which begins ‘ imper- 
lUianent, indeed, are all component things.’ How then is ijt 
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possible (whereas anything whatever, when born brought 
into being, and organized, contains within itself the inherent 
necpssity of dissolution) ; how then is it possible that such a 
’ being Should not be dissolved ? No such condition can exist.” — 
Mahaparibbanna- Suita). 

“ When the blesSed one died, Sakka, the king of the gods, 
at the moment of his passing away from existence, uttered 
this stanza : — 

* They are transient all, each being's parts and powers, 

Growth is their nature and decay. • 

They are produced, they are dissolved again : 

And then is best when they have have sunk to rest.’ 

Mahaparimbbanna^Sutta). 

“ Thus spoke the blessed one, and when the happy one 
had thus spoken, once again, the Teacher said 

* How transient are all component things' 

Growth is their nature and decay. 

They are produced, they are dissolved again : 

And then is best when they have sunk to rest ; 

( Maha-Sudassana ) 

In a Jatak story, given by Rhys Davids in his introduction 
to Maha-Sudassana-Sutta, these lines are thus explained : — 

“ In these verses the words ‘ how transient are all compo- 
nent things ! ’ mean, dear lady Subliada, wheresoever and 
by whatsoever causes made or come together, compounds, — * 
that is all existing tilings, — all these compounds are imperma- 
nence itself. For of these form is impermanent, reason is 
impermanent, the (mental) eye is impermanent, the qualities 
are impermanent. And whatever treasure there be, whether 
conscious or unconscious, that is transitory Understand, 
therefore, * how transient are component things ! ’ 

And why ? * Growth is their, nature and decay.’ These 

all have the inherent quality of coming into (individual) ex- 
istence, and have also the inherent quality of growing old ; or 
(in other words,) their very nature is to come into existence 
and to be broken up. Therefore, should it be understood, they 
are impermanent. ' * 

“And since they are impermanent, when ‘they are produced, 
thgy %re dissolved again.’ Having come into existence, 
having reached a state, they are surely dissolved. For ail 
these things come into existence taking an individual form,, 
and are dissolved, being broken up. To them as §oon as there 
is birth, there is what is called a state ; as soon as* there is a 
state, there is what is called disintegration. . . . Thos, are all 
compounds, having attained to the three characteristic marks 
(of impermanency, of pain, and of want of any abiding prin- 
ciple), subject in this way and that way, to dissolution. All 
these component things^ therefore, without exception, are 
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inipermanent, momentary, despicable, unstable, disintegrating, 
trembling, quaking, unlasting, sure to depart, only fora^ime, 
and without substance ; — as temporary as a phantom, as the 
mirage or as foam. • 

“ How then in these, dear lady Subhada, is there any sign 
of ease? Understand rather that ‘then best, when they 
have sunk to rest,* but their sinking to rest, their cessation 
comes from the cessation of the whole round (of life), and is 
the sarfie as Nirvana. That, and this are onef. And hence 
there is no such thing as* ease.” 

These extracts suggest some questions of grave importance, 
to which we shall revert after presenting a quotation from the 
Dhammapada as translated by Beal. The very first chapter 
of this sacred book of the Buddhist is entitled “ Imperm^i- 
nence,” and presents some incidents, or rather fables, in support 
of the doctrine. The chapter begins thus : — 

“Whatever exists, is without endurance. And hence the 
terms ‘ flourishing* and ‘ decaying.’ A man is born, and then 
he dies; Oh the happiness of escaping this condition ! For 
the life of man is but as the earthen vessels* made in a potter’s 
mill ; formed with such care, they are all destined to destruc- 
tion. 

** As the waters of a river hasten on, and flow away, and 
once gone, never return, such is the life of man. That which 
Is gone knows not any return.” 

Let us now state the questions suggested categorically, and 
endeavour, by a careful analysis of these citations, to answer 
them. 

The very first question suggested is, does Buddha present 
what is called the atomic view of creation? All the objects 
of Nature are represented throughout the entire compass of 
Buddhist literature as compoftent things, compounds or aggre- 
gate.s ; and the representation cannot but suggest the ques- 
tion of what are they composed ? Or what are their consti- 
tuent elements ? It is not enough to say that the visible and 
tangible objects of Nature are composed of the substances 
regarded as elemental in ancient times, the earth, water, 
air, fire and ether. The descriptions embodied in the above 
extracts, and many others which may be presented, wbulcJbe 
meaningless, if each of these were not held up as a component 
thing or compound. The ultimate powers of nature are there- 
fore not thcs^ aggregates, but the constitutive and constituent 
elements 9f these so-called elements. What are these ulti- 
mates, *these subtle powers, which assume such varieties of 
forms, pass through so many transformations, and present 
i^ications of such plastic energy and ceaseless activity ? , 
Are, they atoms of the same configuration, equal size and equal 
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measure of inherent potentiality ? Or, are they of various 
shapes and powers like the different kinds of atoms described 
in Hindu literature as aqueous, igneous, terrene, or aerial ? 
.Again,^how do they move — horizontally or perpendicularly? 
And, lastly, how do they combine, integrate, and disintegrate — 
by an external pre|sure communicated to them or by an erratic 
move on the part of some of them ? These questions cannot 
’be settled except by an unwarrantable move on the part of 
the investigator from what is written to what is not written, 
or a jump from the sure platform of^ documentary evidence 
into the uncertainty and wildness of unrestrained conjecture. 
But it is plain that an interminable mass of atomic subsistences, 
monad or nebulae or star-dust or fiery mist, must be presup- 
posed to make the descriptions given of component things 
colierent, consistent or rational. 

The second question refers to the comprehensiveness of what 
is, in one of these quotations, called “ the round of life.*' What 
does this round embrace? Does it only comprehend the 
vast chain of living organisms on the surface of the globe, 
perceptible or infergable, beginning with the lowest, and as- 
cending in a scale beautifully graduated up to man, the apex 
of creation in this nether world ? Or, does it extend beyond 
its confines and embrace the varied objects of what is called 
inanimate creation ? It certainly includes matter, both organiz- 
ed and unorgainzed, things animate and inanimate. ‘‘Things” 
and “ beings ” are used interchangeably in these and other pass- 
ages, and no such difference as is involved in the possession or 
non-possession of what is understood by life, is indicated. All 
things, those which are said to be with, as well as those which are 
said to be without life, are described as having sprung into formal 
existence, as flourishing on its vast theatre and vanishing into 
non-existence precisely in the same manner, that is, by a pro- 
cess of integration and disintegration. And, what is still more 
to the point, they all, without exception, present “ the three 
marks ” of impermanence, pain, and want of any abiding prin- 
ciple. According to the Buddhist scheme of thought every object 
in Nature is instinct with life, and there is no such form of exis- 
tence as a lifeless thing. And, therefore, in Buddhist countries, 
like# China, the lifeless objects of Nature are represented and 
looked upon as having “ spirits ” concealed in them, “ spirits 
with which communication may be maintained in specified 
conditions, and from which adequate help may be ^qught and 
obtained. Every mountain or hill, river or rivulet, tree or 
plant, fruit or flower, — nay, every particle of matter, visible 
or invisible, has within it, discoverable by the spirit within 
us, though not seen by the bodily eye, a genius conscious 
t>{ power, and ready under special circumstances to extend 
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its, help io human beings in trouble. Where is the theo.ry of 
the unity and continuity of life worked out more thorop^ly 
than within the circumference of Buddhistic belief and 
practice ? 

An all-diffusive, all-comprehensive mass of matter, each 
particle of which is instinct with life, being the ultima thule 
of Buddhist nietaphysics, what definition of matter mus| be 
posited or presupposed to give shape and consistency to the 
schem^? Obviously the ordinary definition, that which re- 
presents matter as inert or dead, would be inadmissible, as 
inconsistent wkh its whole texture of thought and speculation ; 
and recourse must be had to the definition now made fashion- 
able by a certain class of scientists, viz., that by which “ the 
lump-theory ” is hissed off the stage, and matter is represented 
as a sort of mystic energy, which appears in varieties of forms, 
more or less evanescent. That this definition of matter was 
consciously adopted and categorically stated by Buddha, is not 
affirmed. His scheme represented materialism of the grosser 
sort ; but some approach towards the refined view of matter 
insisted on by men like Professor Tyndall, was certainly made 
by him ; and his followers have had the wisdom or unwisdom 
to push it to its legitimate consequences, by looking upon 
every particle of matter as a conscious ego, and ushering 
in the beliefs and devotions incident to the lowest types of 
fetishism. 

Again, the question arises, what is meant by " the cessation of 
the whole round of life ? " — cessation of form or cessation of 
substance ? decomposition or disintegration into the original 
mass of chaotic matter, or such annihilation of matter as leaves 
no residuum behind, but an infinite void. This question 
will come up for discussion under a separate heading, and need 
not detain us heie : suffice it*to say, that the extracts presented 
plainly indicate a cessation of formal, rather than of substan- 
tial existence. A broad line of demarcation is drawn between 
compounds or component things and simple substance ; and 
disintegration, dissolution, or cessation, is distinctly predicated 
of the aggregates, not of the underlying, shapeless, crude 
material, whatever that may bef 

But it should be noted here that “ the round of life,'' which 
ends in cessation of form, rather than of substance, extends 
far and wide beyond the horizon of this world. It includes, 
not meMjP all things animate and inanimate, all matter or- 
ganized or unorganized, in this world, but the interminable 
eltatn. of substances running through the ascending scale of 
Ravens and the descending scale of hells posited in Buddhist 
. There are, according to Buddhistic belief, five hells 

^ btc^pod by different orders of evil spirits, and no less tbad 
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twenty-two heavens, — the six regions of Nats reserved for 
thos^ vvho have not yet had all vestige of concupiscence swept 
.away Tfrom their hearts, and sixteen superior heavens rising one. 
above another in a perpendicular line, the first twelve for the 
Entertainment of embodied saints who have made progress 
through the inferior degrees of meditation, and the last four for 
that of disembodied spirits, who have gone through its superior 
^ag?s. These disembodied spirits, though cut off from attach- 
ment to the earth and its concerns, have forms potentially ex- 
isting in them ; and therefore they cannot be ranked with those 
who have gone out of formal existence, and been engulfed 
in Nirvana. Bigandct is right in tracing this eschatology to 
the influence of Hindu philosophy on Buddhist literature ; 
but there is no ground for maintaining that no portion of it 
forifled part and parcel of original Buddhism. Now the in- 
numerable orders of beings occupying these abodes of bliss 
and misery, from Sekra or Brahma, the king of the heavens, 
down to the five spirits consigned to the lowest hell during the 
lifetime of the reformer, and others doomed to the same fate 
ever since, are included in this immense, all-embracing, all- 
comprehending round of life, which rises like a mighty wave 
from the surface of unformed matter, sweeps onwards accord- 
ing to unalterable laws, and ultimately dies on its bosom, 
leaving it in its original, shapeless, confused mass. Here wc 
have the modern theory of evolution and involution, not 
merely adumbrated, but sketched out in all its fulness ! 

And now we come to the last of the questions suggested by 
the extracts presented. Are the varied types of formal exis- 
tence, noticeable in this world and the other regions of bliss and 
misery posited, mere illusions ? If so, in what sense ? They are 
in one of these extracts described as “ temporary as a phantom, 
as the mirage or as foam.” They are in almost innumerable 
passages represented as illusory, phantom-like, deceptive and 
tantalizing. But the question is, are they represented as unsub- 
stantial in the sense of being nothing more tlian deceptive 
phenomena ? Or, in Vedantic phraseology, are they represented 
as the illusory creations of Maya ? Dr. Banerjea’s assumption 
of the priority of Buddhism to ^very system of philosophic 
thought m India, rests on Buddhistic representations of the 
illusory nature of all forms of existence ; and he emphatically 
expresses the opinion, that such representations would be 
meaningless, unless the Maya theory of the Vedantic schools 
were regarded as constituting their groundwork. Nay, he 
goes further and maintains that the Hindu philosophers of 
Vedantic proclivities borrowed their ideas of Maya, as well 
as Mukti, from Buddhism. There is, however, no ground what- 
e^r for this belief. Component things are indeed represented 
VOL. LXX^IV.] 3 
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In Buddhist records as illusory ; but their illusortiiess proceeds, 
not from their unsubstantial immaterial character, but Siirjply 
from their momentariness or evanescence. They appeaV as if 
they were destined to live for ever, but they are in realitv shortr 
lived, temporary, evanescent ; and the appearance of perma-' 
nance they present is therefore justly characterized as illusive. 
They are said to be contemptible, because they are not 
durable ; and they are held up as things to be deprecflted", 
avoided, shunned, literally fled from, because.they inflict, and 
cannot but inflict pain and sorrow. But surely their non- 
substantiality is nowhere maintained within the compass of 
Buddhist literature, excepting the portion which is admittedly 
of later growth. 

It is not denied that the Maya theory may be reasoned out 
of Buddha’s speculations about name and form ( ndm’knd 
rnpd ) ; but no proof whatever is adducible in support of the 
assertion, that the theory in question was elaborated by Buddha 
in the form in which it has swayed the national mind for ages 
untold ; and consequently the charge of plagiarism, preferred 
against Hindu philosophy by the learned author of “Dialogues 
on Hindu Philosophy,” has yet to be substantiated. 

The speculations embodied in Buddhist philosophy about 
man, the law, the promulgator of the law, and Nirvana, the 
end proposed by the law, must be reserved for another section, 
this having reached its prescribed limit. A detailed study of 
the philosophical aspects of Buddhism will not be deemed 
unimportant by those, who look upon that system, not only 
as the centre of a mighty revolution, but as the fountain of 
several schemes of philosophic thought, which have run on 
alongside of, and ultimately merged in speculations deemed 
orthodox in the country. 

This paper, however, ought not to be concluded before a re- 
ference is made to the extent to which the doctrine of im- 
permanence is carried in Buddhist records of later growth. 
That extent is shown by a term with which the word imper- 
manence is used interchangeably,^ »i«., momentariness. Forms 
according to these have fluxional, not permanent existence, 
and they change momentarfiy as “ a bank of cloud ; ” and 
consequently if a durable substrate were not pos'ted,,. there 
would be no such thing as substantial unity under formal 
variety, and all that would remain would be a succession of 
separate .existences, each lasting for a moment, and vanishing 
into nonentity before its successor. That an absurd theory 
like this, did spring from Buddhistic philosophy is a fact ; but 
it plain that Buddha himself did not mean, when insisting 
; bn his theory of transitoriness or impermanence, any thing 
ibore than what is understood in these days by the tettos 
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co-existences, successions and transmutations of material pheno- 
mena*. When, however, this theory is made to embrace yints, 
as fl^ell as material forms, and carried to the length of atheistic 
denial of a Ruling Spirit unchangeable in power, wisdom and 
holiness, who will stand up and pronounce it correct ? So mr 
as the corner-stone ^f Buddhistic philosophy is concerned, the 
belauded “ right views ” are wfong / 

(To be continued.) 

Ram* Chandra Bose. 



Art. IV.— our STATION, 

Twenty Years Ago.„ 

L ower Bengal is not noted for its healthiness, and M^en. 

we were sent to Rainypur, the head-quarters of the 
Swatn{>y Gunge district, we groaned in spirit. What sin 
had we been guilty of^that we should be sent to Bengal, and 
to Lower Bengal, too — the abode of every abomination that 
India is cursed with. 

Our friends wept over us. They conjured up visions of fever, 
ague, and all unhealthiness ; told us horrible tales of other 
friends who had either left their bones in the mouldy ceme- 
teries, or had escaped from this fever-striken part of the universe 
with shattered health and broken spirits. 

Why do one’s friends and acquaintances always remember the 
objectionable remarks they have heard about one’s future 
station, and forget the favorable ones ? With sinking hearts we 
prepared for our journey. A letter from our predecessor cast 
a ray of light across our path. Having a large family he was 
sorry he could not put us up, but he would have some rooms 
ready for us in the Circuit Bungalow, and we could stay there 
until we suited ourselves with a bungalow. We could, if it 
suited us to do so, take his furniture servants and everything. 
He was keeping his list for us to see, &c. 

It is satisfactory to know where to go to when you arrive 
in a new station. Journeys were not quite so easily accom- 
plished in those days as they are now, and we were not sorry 
when our palkees were put down, with rather more suddenness 
than was agreeable — in the' verandah of the Circuit House of 
Rainypur. Friendly voices greeted us at once, and we were 
taken possession of, refreshed with tea and pegs, and that, 
greatest of all luxuries, a good bath ; all our creature com- 
h)rts were attended to, and everything provided that could 
make us comfortable. 

Within a very few days we knew everyone in the station. 
Offers of assistance came from every side. Woulfi wt put 
up with the Judge and his wife ? Did we want a pony and 
trap ? The Magistrate would lend us one. The hospitality we 
receivedAvus unbounded, and we had every reason to be pleased 
with ouf surroundings. With the important exception of the 
climate, we had nothing to complain of, that certainly was 
very bad ; hot, steamy, stuffy, fever reeking in every part of 
the country, and malaria rising after every shower of rain. ^ 

' Tlie climate could not be improved, but every thing was done 
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that could be done to make time pass pleasantly, and to pro- 
vide sufficient entertainment and amusement for the European 
residents, to keep them from sinking into the dull,, monotonous, 
.do-nothing state that characterises most Bengal stations of the 
' present time. Our Burra Sahib and his wife did their duty 
to their neighbours^in the regular old Indian style. They took 
the lead in everything, got up races, gave dances, dinners, 
'pic^iics, and entertained the whole station, as well as the 
neighbouring Planters whenever the presence of any high 
officers called for anything extra in the way of official dinners. 
Inspecting Officers were not left to tlie tender mercies of the 
Circuit House Chowkedar, but were hospitably entertained. 
During the race week and the Pujah, the Judge's compound, 
and, indeed, nearly every compound in the place, was full of tents 
fot the accommodation of visitors from the district. 

Human beings are very like sheep in some respects. They 
generally follow a leader. If the head of a station does not 
entertain, or join in any of the amusements that enterprising 
members of the community get up, everything falls through. 
If he is a married mjn, so much the worse, for no other lady 
can well take the lead when the Burra Mem Sahib is in the 
station, even though she does nothing towards making it a 
pleasant one. 

•Mrs. Oldoak was a perfect Burra Mem Sahib. She drew 
the residents and the Planters together, and made herself 
popular with both parties. What pleasant evenings were spent 
at her house ; tennis was unknown in those days, but the 
much despised game of Croquet, Badminton, Cricket and 
La Grace were played in the compound, while Mrs. Oldoak 
presided at the tea table under the pipul trees, and talked to 
the non-players of the party. Sometimes there was music, 
sometimes cards, when the weather was too wet for out-door 
games. 

Practising for the choir, rehearsals for private theatricals, and 
various other amusements filled up the evenings pleasantly, and 
afforded plenty of entertainment for every one. 

The rest of the residents followed the good example set 
them by the Oldoaks, and, but for a few troublesome people, 
sucb asiare to be found in almost every station in India, every 
one lived on friendly terms with each other. Two people 
there were who would have disturbed the peace of Paradise, if 
ever they found their way there : Dr. Thorny ^Juster, and 
Mrs. Waving Willow were decidedly very objectionaole. The 
gentlemen sometimes said a good word for the lattfir, but no 
one was ever known to take the part of the former. 

For the Civil Surgeon to be an objectionable character, is a 
tnisfortune that effects every one, and when there were plenty 
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of clever," agreeable young surgeons who would have been only 
too glad to come to Rainypur, it was aggravating to have'sn^h 
■ a man as Dr. Thorny Bluster. He might have ^en clever 
once, but .we doubted it. How he could have scraped through . 
his examinations, was a matter of wonder to every one. *What- 
ever knowledge he had once possessed, had been drowned 
iti brandy. As a family doctor he was useless, as a surgeon 
dangerous ; like all incompetent men, he bitterly resented ^ot ' 
being sailed in when anyone was ill, and yet he.required to be 
sent for two or three times before he went. If he was not on 
good terms with a person, he refused to attend them at all, 
and as no medicines could be had in the place without his 
orders, it was awkward to quarrel with him. 

Socially he was a nuisance, quarrelling over every game he 
played, haggling over the score at Badminton and the poidts 
at Whist. In an unlucky moment Oldoak declared that he ' 
would never ait down to a rubber with him again. Soon after 
little Tommy Oldoak burnt himself badly, and the doctor was 
sent for, because no proper remedies could be had from the 
hospital without his order. He refu.sed to, go and see Tom- 
my until Oldoak had apologised. The Padre’s wife doctored 
Tommy and the Magistrate reported the matter. 

Reporting Dr. Bluster did not do much good ; we all hoped 
that his transfer would follow, but he belonged to an old Indian 
family. What a nuisance those old Indian families are to 
ordinary mortals! Is any coveted appointment vacant? a 
member of the Toon family is popped into it ? Is there a vacancy 
in the Stone and Mortar, or the Prevention of Crime Depart* 
ment ? One of tlie Tamerind family is ready to fill it. These 
wonderful old families are to be found all over India, and they 
are singularly well provided for. 

Dr. Thorny Bluster’s father was undoubtedly Irish, but his 
mother was a Neem, and — he . was not transferred — yea — 
though he sinned again and again and was reported, and 
handed up times without nuitiber, he remained at Rainypur to 
be a thorn in our sides for many a long day. 

At last the day of retribution caihe ; he had pulled out the 
wrong tooth for the Magistrate, given dill water to our Police 
Officer, and a black draught to his baby, ordered <mu^tard 
plasters for a patient covered with boils, blisters for a dead 
. prisoner, and a coffin for a live one — but he went on calmly 
drinking bi# bottle of Exshaw a day, and drawing his pay, 
until his Surgeon ‘General — a new man, who had no reverence 
fbr ttys house of Neem~-arrived at Rainypur. His Medical 
oiheer greeted him with a shower of boots, slippers and abuse 
.^ataking him for his bearer, and finally cuffed him well and 
him out of his room. * 
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He retired after that. 

Our other thorn in the side was of somewhat the same 
type,* being a daughter of the house of Bael, another wejl- 
jenown old Indian family, but one that is greatlv looked 
•down upon by those who boast of their pure European 
descent. Tall, haijjdsome and young, with dark eyes, and 
a quantity of rather coarse black hair. Mrs. Waving Willow 
'was* an attractive woman ; but she was, like her hair, some- 
what coarse : ghe laughed and talked loudly, and swept her 
handsome skirts about with an air that she imagined to 
be that of a duchess. A desperate flirt, she yet knew no- 
thing of the delicate refinements of flirtation. Hating her hus- 
band, she cared nothing about appearances, and delighted in 
shocking all the other ladies if she could disgust poor Wav- 
ing Willow at the same time. 

Her temper was what her fond parents called “ a little hasty,” 
and other people spoke of as “ fiendish." She cared more 
for admiration than for dress, and more for dress than for her 
children ; but she would have lost her greatest pleasure if she 
had outlived her power to torment her husband. 

He had fallen in love with her handsome face and figure 
when a mere lad, and married her, believing that his love was 
returned. Within three months of their marriage she told him 
that she was sick of his stupid, lovesick nonsense, and had mar- 
ried him merely because another man had jilted her, just out 
of spite. Poor Willow ! after that she was like a millstone 
round his neck, but he struggled bravely on for a few years, 
hoping to win her love ; after that he gave it up, and devoted 
himself to the two children. Those who knew him slightly, 
thought he was very soft and weak to put up with his wife’s 
tantrums, and wondered why he did not separate from her, 
instead of having to pay her debts continually and live 
a life of constant misery. But those who knew him well, 
understood him better ; he would bend, but not break, 
and he bided his time. If he had separated from her when 
their children were young, she would have had charge of them, 
and he did not intend to be separated from them, She might 
do what she liked as long as she*did not interfere with the chil- 
drei^; h« ate his dinner unmoved while she raved at him, he 
smoked his pipe quietly while she threatened to drown herself, 
or to run away with her last admirer. 

Never by word or look did he reproach her in public for 
her flirtations, her open disregard of his wishes, or her 'constant 
nagging, but it was whispered through the station that there 
were some scenes in their house that would have madfe our 
hair stand on end if wc had witnessed them. 

• We all knew what her temper was like, for we each in turn 
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had experience of it. She used to fly from her home in a 
passion of despair and throw herself weeping upon th^ heck 
of anyone who would listen to her tragic accounts of her hus- 
band’s brutality and meanness. She was a picture o^ injured 
innocence, until Willow called to take her back, quite as a 
matter of course, and then the storm wpuld burst. After an 
hour or two spent in this amusement of fierce, quarrelling fyght, 
tears, and hysterical sobs, ending in a storm of bitter wrath and 
abuse, she would turn out as cool and self-satisfied in the even- 
ing, as if the morning, had been spent in attending to her house- 
hold duties and nursing her delicate little children. For three 
years she kept the station quite lively with her flirtations, 
scandals, and storms, and then the children were sent home 
and she was sent to her fond parents to give them a taste of 
her high spirits. 

Poor Willow ! he has his separation now, and his children 
too, and the fair Julia is allowed ;^ioo to live upon. She 
has started a Boarding-house, which is very popular with our 
Indian “ Atrys, ” and has grown very stout. 

Perhaps you may meet the rest of the l?,fiinypur people some 
other time ; but Rainypur will see them no more as they were 
in those pleasant days ; if they ever return to that once favor- 
ed station, they will lament over the change that has taken 
place in the twenty years of their absence, as we do, and 
compare the pleasant sociability of past days, with the mouldy 
depression of the present. 

Our station — as it is — has no reason to be proud of its 
hospitality, sociability, or liveliness, for it possesses neither one 
nor the other. Upon our second an ival we found no one ready 
to welcome us ; no friendly offers of assistance. We were called 
on in due time, and received an invitation to a solemn dinner 
at the Judge’s for the following week. No one has been here 
long enough to care anything about- the place. When offiiceis 
are moved constantly, they hardly care to lay out much money 
in making their temporary homes comfoi table. Every one, or 
nearly every one, is poorer than formerly, and is trying to 
economise to make up for the loss by exchange. When an 
official leaves, his successor •^often finds that he cannot afford 
to take over his bungalow and furniture, and has to b* cevntent 
with a less pretentious residence, and as little furniture as 
possible. If a man knows that he is going to remain in a 
station ^pme years, he makes himself comfortable, and does 
not begrudge the money he lays out in doing so ; but when 
he knows that he may be moved again in six months, and feels 
sure that he will be in eighteen, he cannot be expected to spend 
much during the time he is there. 

Every one now is trying, not how to make the time pass 
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pleasantly, but how to spend least money. Government has 
set* tViem the example, and economy in every branch has re- 
sultecl in half empty stations, and overwork for the officials 
. who ye left. Too much work means two little recreation, 
and probably, even if the Oldoaks were in their old place at 
the head of the station, they could not make it what it was. 
Want of money and want of time are fatal to sociability. 

§0 also are want of tact, want of inclination, exclusiveness 
and pride of, place. Is it Rainypur alone that suffers from 
these stumbling-blocks to all that is pleasant and bright in social 
life ? are there more selfish and exclusive people now than 
there used to be ? Certain it is, that our once lively station 
is as quiet as a churchyard, and that none of the head men 
make the slightest effort to prevent its being so. The place 
so worthily filled by the Oldoaks, is now occupied — certainly 
not filled, 'for they make no attempt to fit into the place — by 
Mr. and Mrs. McDeal. 

There are no more pleasant gatherings at the Judge’s. Mr. 
McDeal does not play tennis, in fact, he has an aversion to 
all games, — a sort gf natural antipathy to doing anything that 
might give pleasure to his fellow creatures, unless those fellow 
creatures are of a different color from himself. As he does 
not play anything himself, he does not like his wife to play, 
and as the world to him consists of himself, his wife, and his 
child, he thinks the matter is settled to the entire satisfaction 
of the world. Twice or three times a y^^ar, the other officials are 
summoned to a dismal feast, prepared in honor of some 
greater dignitary of the Civil Service than himself. Oh ! the 
dreariness of those dinners. To go to them, is a penance, to 
stay away, a dire offence. Being exclusive ; which is, as a rule, 
a sign of bad breeding, or low birth, for people who are well 
born seldom trouble themselves* about keeping up their posi- 
tion ; it generally keeps up of itself, and does not require to 
be constantly paraded before the world : and well-bred people 
rarely hurt other people’s feelings by showing them how in- 
ferior they considered them ; being exclusive Mr. McDeal (no 
one thinks of calling him McDeal without the Mr.) does not care 
to associate with Planters. He-» has a natural aversion to them ; 
incipcdjphe has many natural aversions, and they sometimes 
land him in unpleasant situations. He once told the Commis- 
sioner’s wife that Tea Planters were a coarse, rowdy set, and^ 
Indigo Planters were a set of unscrupulous rascajs ; he never ’ 
cared to associate with them. 

My brother is in Indigo, and our eldest daiighter*is married 
to a Tea Planter,” the lady replied quietly. 

Our Judge subsided. 

* “ Who is that old lady, ” he asked of a gentleman standing 
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by him, on one of the rare occasions when he honoured a 
social gathering with his presence “ she is a regular half-caste. 

W had no right to ask us to meet such people.” ' 

“ She is my wife’s mother, ” said the gentleman angrily. • 
When an enterprising new comer upon whom the*mould 
of the place had not had time to settle,^ proposed a Gym- 
Ichanah Meeting, the McDeals were so frightend at the thought 
of who they might be compelled to meet, that they went into 
camp %nd refused to have anything to do with it. The Collec- 
tor followed suit on the plea of ill-health and too much work, 
and the praiseworthy effort was never made again. 

No one invites the McDeals to dinner now, because they 
always refuse any invitations, except the Collector’s. They 
never drink anything but champagne. Now it is an awk- 
ward thing to ask any one to dinner, and find that they will not 
drink the delicious beverage that ordinary mortals find so satis- 
fying, — nothing but champagne. Our Collector, a bachelor with 
lots of money, which he would gladly exchange for a few years 
of good health, is also a champagne drinker, and is afraid to 
change his liquor even for one night because of his liver. 

His liver occupies all the attention that he can spare from 
his official duties, and seriously interferes with his duty to his 
neighbours. I am sorry for him, but still more so for the station. 
If the Judge and the Collector do nothing, the rest of the resi- 
dents are very helpless. None but those whose incomes are 
large can afford to ask a few friends to dinner, if they have to 
give champagne every time. This is one reason for the decay 
of the old fashioned hospitality ; the cost is much greater and 
incomes are smaller. Many years ago no one but the highest 
officials in the station thought it necessary to offer their guests 
champagne except on rare occasions ; the leading planters 
did not drink it every day, and yet they were exceedingly hos- 
pitable and were never accused of .being mean, because they did 
not bring out champagne upon very occasion, * 

The presence of the rich man at the table of those who are his 
equals in everything but money, was not then such a difficulty 
as it is now. Many people can give a good dinner to a few 
friends, who cannot put expensive wines on the table, but if 
they know that some of the guests never take anytlting ,but 
those wines, it makes them uncomfortable, and they are careful 
. about repeating the invitation. At the same time, to exclude 
one or two„from these informal and pleasant little gatherings 
Is pointedT, and gives rise to unpleasant feelings. To indulge 
in whims* or fads that separates us from our fellowmen is a 
form of selfishness, and the habits of most of our present fellow 
residents certainly tend to check the feeble attempts of the few 
who wish to instil a little life into the place, . * 
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One man objects, like Mr. McDeal, to play at cards, because 
he thinks it undignified to show how ignorant he is, another 
because he believes cards to be wicked inventions of the evil 
one. third plays whist, but only when he can meet with 
Ithree other men who can play his game — with American leads, 
and professional pe|/ection. One man thinks Tennis frivolous 
--because he never tried to play it; another dislikes it, 
Because it is undignified to get so warm over it ; a few like it 
and would be glad enough to have a good set every evening, 
but no one else will join them, and if one of them is prevented 
from playing by press of work — which happens about four times 
a week — the set is spoilt. 

Poor Rainypur ! the race course is overgrown with grass 
and jungle, the racket court is deserted, and rapidly becoming 
a ruin ; the residents live apart from each other, because there 
/s nothing to bring them together ; they take a drive every 
evening, dine in their own houses, and go to sleep afterward 
with the regularity /of a Cutcherry clock. The sociable and 
hospitable planters now only visit the station when obliged 
to do so upon busin<iss, and have to stay at the D^lk Bungalow. 
The congregation in the little Church has dwindled down to 
three ladies and a boy ; damp, decay, and mildew is every- 
where, Well might we advertise for “ a man who loves his 
fellowmen " to come and take the lead, and drag us out of this 
slough of despond. I am afraid there are many Rainypurs in 
India now — let us retire, for verily. 


Old times are ch.in^ed, 

Old manners gone ! ^ 

Esme. 



Art. V.— the MASSACRE OF PATNA.*> 

Part II. ^ 

( Continued from the No. for October iSSd, 

Vol. LX XIX, page 378). 

I N 'the Review for October 1884 , 1 gave a« account of the 
Patna Massacre^of 1763, taken chiefly from the diary of 
Dr. Anderson. 

The present paper contains the diary of a Mr. Peter Camp- 
bell who was confined along with Dr. Anderson in the Chahal- 
satun, or House of forty pillars, and who doubtless perished 
with him on the nth October. Apparently, Campbell was 
originally a doctor, for he is called Dr. Campbell in Ander- 
son’s diary, and he himself speaks of his attending the wound- 
ed ; but he seems to have abandoned his profession for trade, 
as Fullarton enters him in his list as a private merchant. 
Campbell’s diary goes over the same ground as Anderson’s, but 
ends on the i6th August. He seems to have been a brave, 
light-hearted fellow, and there are gleams of humour in his 
narrative, which are a relief after the somewhat colourless and 
insipid matter-of-factness of Anderson’s diary. 

I also publish the official account of the massacre drawn 
up by Dr. Fullarton. I am indebted for both papers to tlie 
Calcutta Foreign Office, where they are preserved in a separate 
book, along with the diary of Dr. Anderson. The last is, 
perhaps, a more correct transcript than that which I found 
among the Hastings’ papers in the British Museum. It 
would appear from it that Dr. Anderson did not make a 
mistake in his count of the days, and that the error is 
in the Hastings’ copy. In both . copies of the diary there 
are references to a person called Molidar, urider the dates 
8 August, and 28, 29 September. I have now reason to believe 
that the person meant is Raja Murlidhar,* who was head of 
the harkaras, or messengers. M. Raymond translates the 
word harkara*f‘ as spy, but adds in a note that the word spy 
implies nothing dishonourable in India, and that tKeir '-chief 
is always a man of importance, and is a sort of minister of 
the foreign department. I suppose, then, that Murlidhar’s 
appointment was at least equal to that of the head of the 
Intelligence Department. Murlidhar was a brahman and 

* The flute-holder, a name of Krishna. 

' f It seems that the word harkara does mean a spy, as well as a messen- 
ger. Etymologically it means a m.vn of all woik. 
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one of the principal inhabitants of Azimabad, Patna, where 
there ,is still a part of the town known by bis name. Gholam 
Husein gives him a bad character, but allows him to have had 
^great al^ilities, and to have been a perfect accountant, though 
not knowing how to read or write. He seems, too, to have- 
fought well, for he l^st an eye and was made prisoner at the 
dissf^trous battle near Fatwa, where Cochran, Barweli, and 
others were killed. He was very influential in the time of 
Ram Narain, but when Mir Qasim became Subadar, he tortured 
him, and sent him a prisoner to Jehangirnagar, t.e., Dacca, 
Sair, II, 183, Raymond’s translation. This account agrees with 
Dr. Anderson’s reference of the 8th August, where he speaks 
of a report that Molidar had been rescued from his imprison* 
ment in Dacca. 

Dr. Chevers in his article on Surgeons in India, Selections from 
the ^'Calcutta Revietv” V, 149, gives the following interesting 
extract from a letter written by Dr. Anderson on the 5tli 
October 1763, to his friend Dr. Davidson : — “ Since my last, His 
Excellency Mir Qasim has been completely defeated, and in 
consequence, obliged to retreat to Jafar Khan’s garden yester- 
day, and purposes coming into the city this day, 5th October 
1763. Sumroo, with the sepoys, arrived here last night, and I 
suppose, to effect his wicked designs ; for last night Mr. Kelley, 
(Qu ? Ellis,) and forty-three gentlemen with him were massa- 
cred, and as about an equal number of soldiers, and us yet 
remain, I expect my fate this night. Dear D., this is no 
surprise to me, for I expected it all along. I must, therefore, 
as a dying man, request of you to collect and remit my 
estate home as soon as possible, and write a comforting 
letter to my father and mother ; let them know I die bravely, 
as a Christian ought, for I fear not him who can kill the body 
and no more, but I rejoice in hope of a future existence through 
the merits of my Saviour.” 

Dr. Chevers does not tell us where he found this affecting 
farewell. 

Journal of the proceedings at Patna kept by Mr. Peter 
Campbell, one of the gentlemtn %vho suffered in the general 
maessaeme at that place, commencing the ’eyd June and ending 
wit^ the \ 6 th of August. 

June 2 ^rd, 1763. — This day I dined at the Factory with most 
of the officers, &c., in commemoration of the battle of Plassey, 
when I observed by the private conferences of Messes, Ellis, 
Carstairs, &c., that the public embroils which have been .long 
threatening appeared to be coming near to a crisis, which 
ni^ade me take Carstairs to a side and ask him whether he 
thought I was safe to stay longer in the city ; he told me, for 
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that night I may, but no longer, and invited me out to his 
garden. • • 

24/^.— This morning I employed myself in settling rrtatters 
with my banian and getting my things sent out to Captain 
Carstairs’s ; dined at the Factory, where the gentlemen kept* 
everything very private ; arrived at Carstairs’s about 4 o’clock ; 
upon enquiry of him I understood that they intended attacking 
the city to-morrow morning, but he had just received a*r^f/ 
from > Mr. Ellis, wherein he mentioned he had received intel- 
ligence by the qasid fhat Mr. Amyatt had been entertained 
by the Nawab with a natch and came home highly pleased ; 
wlierefore he thought their intentions of attack should be 
deferred till he beard from Mr. Amyatt himself, which he 
expected that evening, and should then give him immediate 
notice. Betwixt 8 and 9 a message arrived that he had heard 
from Mr. Amyatt, and that he had leave of the Nawab to* 
proceed to Calcutta the 24th ; wherefore he ordered the attack 
should be made on the morning as they formerly agreed. 
Most of the officers supped with Carstairs, and I came into 
the Factory betwixt ii and 12, and fou^d all the gentlemen 
making all preparations for the attack. 

2 %th . — The army moved from Bankipore at 2 o’clock in 
the morning, and they judged in the Factory that the army 
would reach the city before 4. Accordingly, about a quarter 
before 4 we heard a firing, upon which a party of sepoys, which 
was stationed on the top of the Factory-house, was ordered 
to keep up a constant fire upon the rampart of the wall next 
the Factory, and two 3 -pounders, which was {sic) also there, 
were ordered to play away upon the same rampart, and the 
two 24-pounders below kept up an incessant fire till daylight 
(all this period very little firing was returned from the city, as I 
believe they were all asleep when attacked). We now observed 
all the walls lined with our colours and sepoys, which, to be 
sure, in our situation, was very agreeable, and 'every minute 
furnished us with the agreeable news of everything going before 
us ; in short, by 9 we were confidently assured that we were 
in possession of every post ; then our great folks began to 
look into the administration'^ of the province ; parwanas were 
issuing out to-the Faujdars to continue their former abedtence 
in sending in provisions, &c., to the city as formerly. Nazzars 
were coming in plenty to the Chief, and joy reigned in the 
face of everybody. Biscuits, wine, &c., were sent in to the 
officers tp refresh them ; numbers of wounded men were now 
coming out of the city, which employed Messrs. Fullarton, 
Anderson, and self for the day ; surmises now passed that 
we had not as yet got possession of the Qila (fort), and by 
12 was confirmed. About 2 o’clock Carstairs and Kinch cainb 
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to the Factory and acquainted us that we were beat out of the 
city, “and that it was not in their power to make one man 
stand*; which was the case, for by all accounts less than a 
hundred men drove our whole army out, and this sad mis- 
• fortune* was entirely owing to the plundering of our sepoys 
and soldiers, which turned their courage into avarice, and 
every one of them* thought of nothing but skulking off with 
’whJt they had got. By 3 most of the scattered army returned 
into the Factory. Our army consisted as follows ; — 

Europeans, half Rank and File ••• ^ ... 47 
Artillery, ditto ... ... 19 


Sepoys 


Besides officers. 

•«. ... 


66 ... 198 

2,500 


Total 2,698 


Returned ffom the attack, 

Europeans, half Rank and File ... ... 42 

Artillery, ^ ditto ».« 14 

56 ... 168 

Sepoys .. ••• ... j,2oo 


Total 1,368 


100 
Total 291 

Officers killed 

Captain Parry. I * Lieutenant McDouall. 

Lieutenant Downey. | Artillery, Lieutenant Reid. 

Officers wounded. 

Captain Wilson. | Captain Joecher. 

Lieutenant Parry. 

The great deficiency in the sepoys is owing to their desertion 
witlj th%ir plunder. 

After this melancholy accident everybody was greatly non- 
plussed what was the most prudent step to be taken ; as in 
such case numbers of schemes were proposed, and ^one could 
determine what was the most advisable ; at last it wa^ fixed to 
proceed to Sujah-Daula’s province, but a great diffictilty arose 
in the procuring of boats. At last with much trouble ‘'there 
^ were collected as many as we thought would do, and agreed to 
^et off the next evening. 


Europeans killed, wounded, and missing 
Artillery, ditto ditto ... 

Sepoys wounded 

Do. killed ... 
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26th . — This morning a very brisk cannonade was kept up 
both by us and the city, they having mounted some 6-pouiidprs 
of ours which fell into their hands : we had two or Ihree 
killed. The whole day a constant fire was continued ; every-, 
thing was got in readiness for our departure by evening that * 
could be done in our confused situation : ^hey found it im- 
practicable to carry any guns, the reason I don’t know ; but 
we carried a ^ howitzer, but no shells, the reason of that I * 
don't icnow ; both which, we experimented afterwards, would 
have been of the utngiost consequence to us. Our treasure 
amounted to pretty near a lakh ; that was shipped off, but by 
some mismanagement one boat, that part of it was put in, sunk 
as she was setting off, and with difficulty saved ; the other was 
too deep and run aground, which obliged them to throw some of 
it overboard, so that there was deficient Rupees 20,000 the first 
night. We carried only 25 barrels ammunition, which we found * 
not to be half sufficient for the work we met with afterwards. 
About 9 o'clock Captain Tabby was sent out with his battalion 
to draw up on the sand opposite the French Factory, to cover 
our retreat. Afterwards Mr. Ellis, with spme of the civilians 
and your humble servant, came off, and got a company of 
Tabby’s sepoys, and marched to find the boats, which were 
about four or five kos, and to our great mortification did not 
find them in the place we imagined them to have been. The 
Europeans left the Factory about ii, and then our whole 
shattered army proceeded, and fortunately fell in with us while 
we were in our dilemma about the boats. 

27///. — We all .proceeded up the river, and at about 3 
found the boats and immediately began to embark, and was 
not complete till 10. We halted at a village on the opposite 
side, and refreshed till five, and marched about six kos and 
halted on the road for the remainder of the night. Most of 
the boats proceeded up the river with the wounded Europeans, 
Lady Hope* Howitt, Doctors Fullarton and Anderson, ctiui 
multis aliis, 

28//^.— At daybreak we marched about one kos and reached 
a village, where we halted and refreshed till 3. We found 
in the Faujdar’s house a tent afnd a camel, which we used the 
freedom to carry along with us, and some carriage bullpcks. 
We marched about five kos and found our boats at this village 
and halted for the night. 

2gtJu-^Kt half-past 2 this morning we marched, and our 

* The wife of Lieutenant Sir William Hope who was killed in the 
inassa&rc. Dr. Anderson refers to her in his diary, and says that she and 
some other women weie said to have been brought to Monghyr. Further 
on, he mentions a rumour that she had arrived at the Dutch Factory. 
Hope probably belonged to the Craighall and Pinkie family. ^ 
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boats proceeded up. We reached Chapra about 8. A few 
of us stopped at our Factory-house, and found about three 
•dozen t)f different liquors, which was a most agreeable acqui- 
sition, as we had not brought a drop along with us ; found also 
some tuilccys and other poultry. We proceeded on about a 
kos further and halted in a tope, and sent out and got some 
bullocks and rice for^our people. We were alarmed and under 
arm^ two, three, different times that a party of horse was near 
us. We understood that the Faujdar, one Ramnidi,^had 
collected about *i,ooo troops and 200 horse. We marched at 
4, and halted at a tope about four kos ITom hence. Captain 
Turner, who had the rear guard, informed us that just as he 
left the ground a party of the enemy’s horse took possession 
of it, which made us keep a good look-out all night. We 
had intelligence from our boats that they were pursued by 
some of the enemy from the Bhojpur side, and that they had 
taken two of the small boats ; indeed, two sepoys that were 
wounded in the fray came to us, which made us very anxious 
ctbout them, as they had both our treasure and ammunition ; 
but, notwithstanding, we did not endeavour to join them this 
evening, which proved afterwards very unfortunate. 

30//i . — We had no alarm all night ; marched at 3 ; scarcely 
could find anybody to be our guide, as our chief harkaras 
and. servants had mostly left us ; our intention was to get at 
our boats. We crossed a nullah which was betwixt us 
and the river Dahwa, and marched betwixt them. About 
7 o’clock we spy’d, about a kos ahead, a stand of red 
colours, which we took to be some cJiauki, but upon 
coming nearer we found there were about 50 men with them. 
Immediately Captain Tabby’s battalion stretched to the right 
to get betwixt them and the nullah, but they took to the 
nullah, and most of them were dj'owncd ; two or three we 
took prisoners, but could learn nothing from them : here we 
proposed halting till we brought up our rear, as we were within 
a kos of the place of our intended embarkation ; but presently 
we heard a firing in the rear, and upon examining we found 
the enemy advancing ; immediately the rear got up, and we 
beat to arms and marched back to meet the enemy ; they 
appeared Jo be about 2,000 and 200 horse : our men seemed 
in good spirits, and marched on very eagerly, and on the first 
onset the enemy were broke and took to their heels. We 
pursued them about a kos, and burnt two small villages in the 
way to dislodge them in case any were there; they* took to 
the topes, and we made a halt. We reckoned wc killed about 
200. During our stay wc had intelligence from the boats fhat 
the current was so strong, that they could not track up to the 
pkee intended, so it was agreed they should come down to the 
VOL. Lxxxix 4 
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phd of thfe island ; it divides tlie river (Dahwa) here into two 
iSrancHes, which was almost opposite to us : accordingly.that 

? idvice was sent to them. About 2 in thfe afternoon the’enemy 
rdm the tbpe began tb fire upon a party of our sepoys that 
was iti a small tope nigli them with a 2-pounder, but w^ 
imagined it was covfering tlieir retreat ; bu]^ at about 3 we were 
undeceived, for they began to draw out of the tope, and |jegan 
a pretty brisk canhonade, that we were obliged to call in the 
party of sepoys that was nigh them, and presently they began 
to hre from the Opposite side of the nullah, and a stand of 
Armenian coloUrs Was set up there, which made us understand 
that they had been joined by one Somroo (an Armenian), 
who commahded in the Bhojpur country. We got under arms, 
arid waited to see whether they would advance, but they kept 
their ground And continued their cannonade most of the after- 
noon. In the evening Mr. Ellis, &c., with the principal 
officers, held a council of war to see what was the most 
prudent step to be taken, the purport of which I understood to 
be that we ought to be upon the defensive, as our principal 
design was to cover our boats, and tltfit it would be time 
enough to fight when we had them with us ; accordingly it was 
resolved to keep our ground all night and march at 2 in the 
morning to join our boats and embark, 

July \st . — At 2 we rharched, stretching down the side of 
the river till we came to the end of the island, and halted. At 
break of day, we saw some of our boats coming round the 
island ; it Was agreed tej embark the sepoy women and baggage 
first to the island. About 6 we spy’d the enemy marching 
out of the tope, making their front towards us ; the nullah was 
then betwixt us and them. Our embarkation began about 
7, and to our great surprise found numbers of sepoys wanted 
to go off with the baggage, and with great difficulty could 
restrain them ; presently the enemy began to cannonade, and 
kept up a very brisk one with at least five’ or six pieces of 
cannon, but did no mischief the first two hours. We got our 
howitzer ashore, which was in one of the boats, and about 30 
rounds of grape. Our resolution was to keep our ground on 
the bank of the river till evbning, and if they advanced, then 
to give them a brisk attack, as we had not ammunition to 
risk two attacks. About 10 our Chief thought he was of no 
use on the side of the river that the cannonade was ; accord- 
ingly < he set off for the island, and his fourth in Council about 
an hot^r before him, I and some of the civilians soon followed 
the Chief. About 1 1 we had the disagreeable news of poor 
Carstairs being mortally wounded ; he was soon afterwards 
brought over, and upon dressing him I found his wound to be 
Tmortal ; he was brought aboard Captain Wilson’s bajra, 9 nd 
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begged of me that I ^ould not leave him. The enemy Icept 
advancing slowly towards us, jceeping up at the same time a 
brisk cannonade ; wounded a few of our people. We mustered 
about, 100 sepoys upon the island and sent over to them, and 
^''emaineal on our ground. About six in the evening the enemy 
had come across the nullah, almost within random (?) shpt, and 
about half, an hour afterwards came to engage our left wing, 
wliioh was composed of Captain Turner’s battalion, and they 
gave them a very warm reception, which gave us a great ex- 
pectation that So soon as they engaged our European# they 
would be soon broke ; but we were greatly alarmed to find 
that there was no regular fire afterwards, and presently we 
were informed by some officers and Europeans that swam 
over that we were entirely routed. Captain Wilson and us 
that was in the bajra thought it prudent to haul off from 
the shore, as it was impossible to keep the sepoys and rabble 
from filling the boat, which we accordingly did, and afterwards 
thought we could be of no further service ; wherefore we 
resolved to proceed down the river and deliver ourselves up, 
as we had got aboard as many people as our boats could well 
carry, and immediately set out, having aboard eight Europeans, 
a number of sepoy women and sepoys ; met with no interrup- 
tion all night, but very dismal thoughts, 

2 nd . — Before break of day we were at a great loss whether 
we should not go ashore before daylight, as we thought there 
was a greater probability of meeting the people more humane 
some distance from the river ; but a boy of Captain Turner’s 
said that we had best proceed down the river as far as we 
could, and if we met with any interruption, we had only to say 
we were going to the Nawab, which advice we thought very 
prudent, and accordingly pursued it. We met no interruption 
till about 7 o’clock, when a boat boarded us : by giving them 
Rs. 30 and acquainting them we weife going to the Nawab, they 
went off. About 8 a party of sepoys goitig up the river hailed 
us, and fired a shot or two at us, but we proceeded on and they 
left us ; we then resolved to go to Hajipore and deliver ourselves 
up to the Faujdar (.being a relation of Mir Abdulla’s), thinking 
the populace at Patna might be too much irritated still, and not 
so safe for us ; accordingly, we arrived at Hajipore river. 
About t2 sent a servant ashore to the Faujdar to ac- 
quaint him we were come to deliver ourselves up ; he soon 
returned with some of the principal people, and acquainted 
us that the Faujdar was then at Patna, but he had a sop, who 
acted in his absence. We were conducted very ciyilly by 
these people to him, and he received us very kindly, and pfter 
taking our leave sent us refreshment. Carstairs continufes to 
gfcow worse every hour. 
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^rd . — The Faujdar arrived from Patna last night ; sent 
for Captain Wilson ; continues to behave himself very kindly ; 
sent a standing cot for Captain Carstairs, and appointed a 
house for his being ashore, as his wounds began to mprtify 
and very offensive to us in the boat ; prevailed upon him toc 
go ashore about 12 ; at 3 he died. We applied for a coffin 
and bildars to make a grave ; they were* soon furnished, and 
we interred the corpse about 6, in the most decent manner* we 
could. This evening we received a chit from Fullarton, who 
had delivered himself up to the Nawab at Patna ; he acquaint- 
ed us that he was * most genteelly treated, and advised us to 
come over. We were then informed by the Faujdar that there 
was an order for going to Patna, which was agreeable to us. 

4/A. — This morning we were in great expectations of the 
Faujdar’s coming to carry us to Patna, but we heard nothing 
of him till about 3, when his son arrived to take an inventory 
of all our chizbast (goods and chattels). W'e were a little uneasy 
to find we did not go to Patna this evening, but we were assured 
that he would be with us in the morning to carry us over. 

5/A. — At 8 the Faujdar came down and set off with us. We 
arrived about 1 1 opposite to our Factory, 'when we were hailed 
by the sepoys to bring to : there the Faujdar asked us whether 
we chose to go (Markar, an Armenian, commanded them), 
but we insisted on going to the Nawab : it seems they 
are obliged to carry us to the highest in command if we choose 
it ; the Faujdar left it to our choice. Accordingly, wc pro- 
ceeded, and soon after our arrival, were brought up from the 
boats, guarded by a party of sepoys, to the darbar in the 
qila ; was very genteelly received by the Governor. Upon 
breaking up of the darbar had a very good dinner served us 
up ; presently afterwards were shown to our apartments, whicli 
were under the care of a near relation of the Governor, who 
entertained us in the most obliging, complaisant manner 
imaginable ; the most minute necessary tliat we might want 
he did not forget. In the evening he invited us to his own 
apartment, and treated us with very good arrack and a hooka. 
Just before supper we were informed that an order was arrived 
for our setting cut for M^nghyr, and we were ordered to 
get ourselves in readiness to set off directly, which^ gave us 
great uneasiness, as we were very fatigued, but by the inter- 
cession of our friend who kept us, it was put off till morning. 

6/A. — About 6 o’clock our things were sent into the boats and 
we set 6ff about 7 in our bajra and two guard-boats with 50 
gun-men ; were conducted to the water-side by our friend. 
At ffirst setting off our guard seemed as if they would be very 
troublesome by lashing their boats on each side of our 
bajra and fastening the windows ; the Governor sent us<.a 
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dressed ki<I, bread, &c., for our voyage, Wc reached this 
evening Barh. 

7///.— Set ofif at break of day. Our guard was more com - 
^lais&nt^than before ; our entertainment to-day was rice, dall 
and ghee, which they say makes very good kliichree. We 
reached this evening^ Nawabgunge ; our guard hauls alongside 
of ug and shuts our windows. 

8/^ — Set off early ?is usual ; got in sight of Monghyr aboiit^ 
10, abreast of <he Fort at 12, but a squall coming off salt us 
past it, so that we could not track up again till 5 ; were in 
expectation of some officer to come and examine us, but to 
our surprise nobody enquired after us, but a dirty scoundrel 
of a German, a deserter from us, whom curiosity had induced 
to come and see who we were ; this evening my servant 
(named Nimu) ran away with Rupees 30 of mine, some 
combs, &c. 

gtJu — All this day, to our great surprise, we heard nothing 
from the Nawab, nor any of his officers, which we could not 
comprehend the reason of. We furnished ourselves with pro- 
visions, &c., from the bazar. 

10///. — Still lying in our bajra ; in the afternoon our boy 
from the bazar acquaints us that the harkara told him that he 
had got the Nawab’s parvvana for our returning to Patna ; in 
the evening it was confirmed. 

nth, — This morning no appearance of our setting off, which 
surprised us. In the afternoon we received a chit from Harris 
and Johnstone acquainting us that they were confined in the 
Fort in a dirty house and very indifferently treated ; allowed 
half a seer of rice per man a day. Wc endeavoured to write 
them an answer and send them some money, but could not find 
their servant afterwards. About 7 the harkara arrives with five 
or six dandys or rather coolies, to carry us up, but our jemadar 
sent one of his people, and pressed about a dozen of tolerable 
dandys. 

12///. — Upon getting up this morning I was greatly alarmed 
with a violent pain in the instep of my foot ; could attribute 
no cause for it, unless it was Doctor Anderson’s head, who 
lay just by my feet : as it is pr5tty heavy, it was generally 
believed ^to be the cause, by laying upon it. About 10 our 
dandys were all on board and we set off ; got up by evening 
about six kos ; the pain of my instep increased to a violent 
degree, and before evening was fully satisfied that it iyas not 
owing to Dr. Anderson’s head, but rather appeared. to be a 
touch of the gout, which I am very sorry for. , 

13///.— Wc got under weigh early ; reached within a kos 
of Raima Nahi by evening ; the violent pain of my foot still 
continues, wliich puts it past all doubt that it is the gout ; 
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spoke to some of our soldiers who are marching down and 
have taken service with the Nawab ; they informed us that lOO 
and upwards had taken service ; they also informed us that Mr. 
Ellis and all the officers were sent down to Mongh)ir, which 
surprises us the more that we are sent up again ; they say also 
there were only two officers killed, Ei'isigns Pickering and 
Crofts. • 

— Nothing remarkable to-day ; we advanced about five 
kos ; numbers of the Nawab’s sepoys and troops on the road 
going down, also several of ours taken service. 

15/A. — Got under weigh early ; advanced by evening as far 
as Mor,* within two kos of Punarak ; my foot a good deal 
easier ; nothing remarkable ; a scarcity of provisions. 

16/A. — Got under weigh as usual ; advanced by evening as 
far as Barh. We feasted to-day on rice, dall and ghee. 

17/A — Nothing remarkable all this day ; had a fine breeze ; 
advanced by evening within a kos of Jaffir Khan’s garden. 

18/A — Arrived at Patna by 10 ; soon afterwards Captain 
Wilson was sent for ashore. About 12 we were all sent for ; 
understood that the Governor was at the tvest gate. We were 
received by the Dewan ; were kept in a sort of darbar place, 
immensely close and hot ; had dinner brought us. The Gover- 
nor did not come in till about 6 ; an hour afterwards he sent for 
us, received us very politely, and made us understand we should 
liave every indulgence in his power. He assured us that we 
should have a much more airy and retired apartment than 
what we were in at present, and provided us with the Dewan’s 
bungalow for the night, which was very cool and pleasant ; 
he at the same time acquainted us, he believed the reason 
of our being sent up here again was owing to the letter he 
wrote to the Nawab, wherein he mentioned to him if he had 
not conveniency at Monghyr, he begged he would return 
us to him. 

19/A. — Early in the morning we were brought down from the 
bungalow to our old apartment, but as we were in hourly 
expectation of being removed to a proper place allotted to us, 
we thought nothing of it. ^bout 10, in one end of the room 
where we were, k fire was lighted, which had almost suffocated 
us with heat and smoke ; it was to dress the Dewan’s victuals ; 
as he is a Gentoo, he can’t dress in any of the Moormen’s 
cook-rooms. Upon our complaining, they assured us it should 
be dond no more. We passed this day very disagreeably, no 
order for bringing our things from the bajra, nor any other 
place appointed us ; the cause we understood to be the Dewan’s 
being affronted at our laying in his bungalow the last night. 

^ Mor Manamnth is a village on the road from Patna to Monghyr, ahd 
is 5 miles east of Punarak. 
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We got a few bottles of wine from the Dutch Faptory, but 
our guard understanding it, insisted upon seizing them, which 
they accordingly did to the great mortihcatipn of some pf 
our xnessmates. We found we could have no admittance 
to the (Governor this night, and resolved to bear everything 
patiently. 

20^//. — We passed*a very disagreeable night from the in- 
teus(? heat, but vire comforted ourselves that we should h? 
removed soon ; passed the day as before, hut to our surprise 
no order for our removal ; can’t know the cause ; resolved to 
bear everything with patience till we can see the Governor. 
In the evening our jemS'dar told us we might lay in the yard 
if it was too hot ; we chose the verandah if he would move 
his guard hence, which was done. We had a more agreeable 
night than the former ; our guard consisted of a jemadar, 
about 20 gun-men and two sepoys, with sword and bayonet. 

2 IS/. — We passed the last night more comfortably than the 
former, as it was tolerably cool, and not so much pestered 
with bugs. We now gave over expectations of seeing the 
Governor, and were satisfied we should have no remove ; 
got a pack of earns, and amused .ourselves with a game 
at whist ; much troubled with files, and the time hangs very 
heavy. We are to lay in the verandah as before ; had all 
our baggage from tlie bajra, and find that our boys have stolen 
Rupees 138; are afraid to deliver them up to justice, upon 
account of tlie transaction at Hajipore ; allowed two of them 
to go away, whom we judge to be guilty. 

22nd. — Passed the night tolerably well ; find it impossible 
to be allowed any wine or spirits ; they kept five bottles in 
their possession, which we got the first day from the Dutch 
Factory. About 4 iti the afternoon we were acquainted that we 
were to be moved to anotlier place, and immediately orders 
came for our removal, which was very agreeable to us. We 
all set out, and were much surprised when they brought us 
out of the qila through the street, a spectacle to tlie whole 
populace, about the distance of half a mile ; landed us at 
last in a square, where the first objects that presented us 
were two or three in irons, in our situation no agreeable sight to 
be sure.^ We were shown our room, which had been a store- 
house, and cleared out this day for our reception, full of rats, 
and the floor dug or burrowed with fifty of their holes. 1 
retired into it, and layed myself down in one of the corners 
to be free from the gazing of our new companions •who were 
in irons, and found a small window where I could peep 
through, and contemplated upon our sad situation ; began 
to wish we were in our old apartments again, but at last 
concluded that everything was for the best (in this best of 
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possible worlds, as Mr. Candid* observes), and so comforted 
Durselves ; presently our chizbast anives, and to our great poin- 
fort, none of our guard, as they had turned very impudbnt and 
disagreeable. We found this place to be the prison for* State 
prisoners, and that there were confined here Ratnnarain’fe 
family and all his dependants, which was some relief to find 
our companions were no worse sort of f)cople. We had the 
liberty to walk about in the square without anybody attending 
us, and find ourselves much more retired th^n before, as our 
guard here was principally stationed at the gates. We were 
now sensible that the fine speeches the Governor made us 
were from motives of true Eastern policy. 

' 2 ,'^rd , — We had a very agreeable night, and began to like 
our prison much better than our former apartments ; passed 
the day very agreeably ; sent out and purchased victuals for 
ourselves ; sent in the evening to the qila to know whether 
we were to expect entertainment from hence or not ; were given 
to understand that we must provide ourselves in everything 
we wanted ; have visits from some of our fellow-prisoners, 
whom we find to be very sensible men, and who condole with 
us in our present situation. 

24^/r — Had a pleasant night, and find our new habitation 
quite retired and as agreeable as we could expect ; liave em- 
ployed tailors to make us some banians, shifts, &c. ; had a 
leg of roast mutton, and currie, s(eaks, &c., for dinner, and 
a draught of good cool sherbet to wash it down : we were a 
little alarmed about 5 with our keeper and guard taking out 
four or five irons, thinking they might be for our use, as he 
gave us a small hint the niglit before in a joke how we should 
like them ; but we soon found they were only examining them 
to see if they were in good order. 

2 ’^th . — Passed the night jis usual ; nothing rematkable to-day 
further than that our man Nicolo smuggled a bottle of Dutch 
liquor, which was very acceptable ; he got in also this evening 
two bottles gin. 

26th. — Nothing remarkable to-day. 

2‘jth. — Passed our time as usual ; Nicolo continues to smuggle 
a little gin successfully. c 

2Zth. — To-day we were informed by our jemadar that he 
had orders for us to send our boys to the Governor for victuals ; 
nothing remarkable. 

29/A. — Early one of our boys went to the Governor for break- 
fast, bht Vas told there were no orders. We did not provide 
anything for dinner, expecting orders would be given by that 
timfe, but to our great disappointment we found our mistake, 
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and were obliged to send out to the bazar for what we could 
get ; dined at about 4 ; we dispatched a letter down to the 
Governor, or Commanding Officer. 

30///.^We resolved to send Mr. Nicolo to the darbar to 
the Governor ; accordingly he set out without our jemadar, 
and acquainted hiiji we should be glad he would order us an 
all(jwance in money for victualling ourselves, and he granted us 
’Rupees 4 per day ; likewise we demanded leave for some 
liquor; he allowed us to purchase and use two or three Bottles 
per day ; we are to sign a receipt dail3i for our money. We 
had intelligence a few days ago of our army being at Katwa, 
and of having had an engagement with the troops belonging 
to Muxadabad, and had gained a complete victory, having 
killed several of their principal jemadars. 

31J/. — Very heavy rains for these two days. Our former 
cook has left us, which would have distressed us much, had 
it not been for Ensign McKey, who has a thorough knowledge 
in cookery, and has officiated in that office, greatly to our 
satisfaction, for these two days. We have provided ourselves 
with another cook, Don Nicolo purchased a case of gin 
from the Dutch Snout’s Scraper* for Rupees 50. We propose 
bringing in two or three bottles at a time according to our 
allowance, as it comes much cheaper by being bought in 
quantity ; the Snout’s Scraper being a great Jew, lie also sold 
two knives and forks and two cups and saucers for the small 
price of Rupees 4. Don Nicolo, being a great politician, 
brought us from the Dutch Factory news that might be 
depended upon, that our main army has not marched from 
Calcutta, but that was only a party that was at Katwa, and 
that tlicy had a second engagement at Plassey with the prin- 
cipal force from Muxadabad, and that the former was only 
a skirmish with a small party of* theirs ; that our party was 
surrounded by numbers of their troops and every man put 
to the sword ; disagreeable news enough. 

August 1st . — Disagreeable conjecture about the situation of 
our affairs in general, and no very favourable ones about our 
head managers in particular. A particular friend who favours 
us with a little intelligence informed us to-day that our affairs 
below w#nt on very prosperously ; that our whole force has come 
up, and that a second encounter had happened near the lower 
capital, and that we had completely routed their whole force, 
having killed in this engagement their principal Cepwnander 
and obtained everything : this news we have very good author- 
ity for, which oversets our friend Don Nicolo’s entirely. JVIar- 
kar has proceeded down within eight kos of the capital. We 
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expect to have news of him very soon. Hfs Excelleticy keeps 
fast in Monghyre Qu, whether he ever will go out of ‘it; I 
hope not till we fetch him : so much for politics. * 

2nd , — Tins night we were very much disturbed by bijgs,*and. 
mucli infested with flies in the day. The former news we have 
confirmed, with the addition of Meer Jafljr being for certain 
with our army, and that we are in possession of the capital, jind 
that the Governor of it is since dead of his wounds. We are* 
also Informed that Markar has stopped at.Suti .and can 
advance no further. • 

ird . — Our news is more and more confirmed, and that 
Gregory Khan is getting out from Monghyr to join Markar^ 
We daily expect of hearing of a decisive stroke being made. 
Dr. Anderson was a little out of humour to-day, and did not 
eat his dinner as usual, owing to a mistake made in describing 
a house that he and some gentlemen built at Neg — s (that they' 
had built a house without any dimensions); he is nearly related 
to my countrymen, I believe, for he seems to have established 
a maxim that its not right to give up a point. 

4/A.— -Nothing material to-day, save Dr. Anderson was highly 
offended with me at dinner for wanting to drink out of the 
cup before he had finished what he called his allowance of gin, 

^th , — A very fine day, but furnishes nothing remarkable in 
the public or private way. 

6 ih, — No news these two or three days, which makes us very 
anxious ; this being a Saturday, wc commemorated the evening 
with a couple bottles of ialL 

Tth, — Don Nicolo has picked up a piece of intelligence 
which we can give little credit to, that our troops have had an 
engagement with Markar, the Armenian ; that they had gained 
a complete victory, Samru, one of their commanders, killed, 
and that Markar has joined us with a thousand men, but this 
is only bazar gup. 

8//s. — The above news still prevails, but no 'authority still. 
To-day the Governor stept in here to see if there was room 
for some of our prisoners that they were sending up from Mon- 
ghyr ; he did not speak to us ; they are put in an apartment in 
the Chelsea Town.* They \vere taken at Cossimbazar ; they 
are 23 in number, all in irons, amongst whom are Mr. Bennett 
and one Thompson, who was in Mr. McGuire's employ. 

9///. — We had a line from Mr. Bennett, acquainting us that he 
was d^tftute of every necessary ; we sent him Rupees 20 : 
they confirm the news of Mr. Amyatt's being cut off with seven 
officers. We have a report that His Excellency at the lower 
capital has been endeavouring to bribe the two commanders 
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below, aiid that they have sent him word to send some people 
of* his of consequence, and they would treat with him. We 
arc assuredly informed of Jagat Seth being confined close 
r* prisoner at Monghyr. Don Nicolo’s last news is fully con- 
tradicted ; our army is said to be 8 kos this side Muxadabad. 
We daily expect t» hear something of consequence. 

fo///. — Notliing remarkable to-day. 

II///. — This, morning I had a line from the soldiersij they 
prove to be mostly belonging to the^party that Mr. Amyatt 
had with him ; we sent them Rupees 34. Soon afterwards 
Messrs. Bennett and Thompson were brought here to be confined 
along with us ; they give us a particular account of Mr. 
Amyatt, &c., being cut off: the Naib came along with them 
and behaved very politely ; he told us he was to set out for 
* Monghyr soon. We have this day an account that Markar 
has met with a complete overthrow, but we are somewhat 
incredulous of it ; but the news is fully general. 

\ 2 th, — Last night our old friend was told that he must not 
sit so often with ua ; am afraid wc shall lose his company ; lie 
seems to give credit to the former news ; this evening our 
jemadar confirmed it, with the additional circumstances of Mar- 
kar being killed and Samru wounded, also that the Nawab is 
come out from Monghyr, as is imagined, to go down and 
try his fate once more ; his wife and family arc on their 
way here. 

13///. — The former news still prevails, which gives us great 
reason to think that it is true : wc shall be soon out of doubts. 
Our friend had a servant from Bhagulpore, which confirms the 
former news, 

14///. — We have nothing new .to-day, but additional cir- 
cumstances of the former battle. Our servant in bringing 
in six bottles of wine was stopped by the fellow at the 
gate, and was not allowed to bring it in, and informs us 
we can’t have any more without a fresh order from our new 
Governor. 

15///. — No account of our army's advancing. We learn the 
Nawab •has got to Bhagulpore, and daily expect to hear some- 
thing decisive. Our old friend has received a flying report that 
Ramnarain and Roy Ballabh are both cut off ; we hope it will ^ 
prove without foundation. • * 

— The news of the two former being cut off prevails, 
with the additional circumstances that Messrs. Ellis* and 
Lushington are also, likewise three harkaras, which makes us 
apprehensive that there is some truth in it, and that they have 
been found out in some correspondence. 
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Copy oj Mr. Fullar ton's Narrative of the Proceedings at Ptitna, 
drawn up by order of Council. 

(Received and read in Council the 19TH December 1763.) 

From the 17th of the month of June preparations of war 
were carried on with great vigour on both sides. Mehndi 
Aii Khan, who governed the city, was employed in repairing the 
ramparts, clearing the ditch, and posting troops on the Wcills,' 
and cioubling all the guards to the westward ofi the city. The 
Factory walls were likewise repaired, the ditch was cleared, and 
two 24-pounders were mounted ; the terrace top of the Factory 
house, which was all round fortified with sand-bags, and two 
3-pounders were mounted there. About lo o’clock at night 
of the 24th June, Mr. Ellis sent for me from the hospital, and 
ordered that the sick might be embarked in boats and carried 
over to the sand opposite to the city, and from thence tracked' 
up and crossed over to the Factory. My orders were to embark 
exactly at 2 o’clock in the morning (that being the hour 
appointed for the attack of the city), which was accordingly 
executed, and with the sick, which consisted of 23 Europeans, 
got safe to the Factory about 9 o’clock in the morning. At 
half an hour before one, the troops under the command of 
Captain Carstairs marched from the cantonments in two 
divisions ; and Captain Carstairs having sent 50 sepoys, 25 to 
each of the grand roads at ii the night of the 24th June, to 
take everybody that might pass that way till the arrival of the 
troops, they took 50 prisoners, great many of whom were 
harkaras, by which means they had not the least intelligence in 
the city ; the first commanded by Captain Carstairs, consisting 
of 150 Europeans, Captain Tabby’s battalion of sepoys, and 
five companies of Captain Wilson’s ; the second division 
consisted of 50 Europeans, Captain Turner’s battalion of sepoys 
and two guns; the first division,, with the .scaling ladders, 
came down the great western road ; the second came through 
the town right down to the west gate, and there remained 
under cover. The first division planted their ladders near 
the south-west bastion of the city ; they mounted and got in 
with little opposition and littIe»los.s ; they marched down along 
the walls to the west gate, which they opened (our. guns and 
small arms keeping a constant fire from the Factory upon the 
city), and the second division and guns came in. Lieutenant 
Downi^ wJio commanded in the Factory with three companies 
of sepoys, a little after our troops had got the possession of the 
west„ gate, stormed the Barbanna gate, got in with little loss 
and marched to the qila, partly by the river side, partly by 
lanes near the river. Captain Tabby with his battalion went 
round the walls and diovc the enemy from them, posting hfs 
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own guards as he went, and came to the east gate : by the 
time both our divisions had got into the city, Mirza Mehndi 
AIi*Kban, the Governor, had intelligence of it, and collected 
a body of horse and gun-men, and marching down the main 
►street, hfe met Captain Carstairs with Captain Turner's sepoys, 
Europeans, and guns» He lined the street and filled the lanes and 
the tops of the houses of both sides. Captain Parry and Lieu- 
tenrfht McDowall were both killed, Captains Joecher and Wilson 
were wounded, and 30 Europeans killed and wounded, with a 
number of sepoys. Hut our grape and musketry were so warm 
that they retired, and Mehndi AH Khai?, \Vith the rest of the 
commanders, went out by the east gate of the city and took 
the road towards Fatvva. Our troops marched to the east 
gate after them, and there met Captain Tabby, who had just 
arrived, having come round the walls. The east gate was 
immediately shut, the bridge leading into it broke down, and 
the sepoys sent along the qila walls down to the river side and 
took possession of the only gate remaining in the hands of the 
enemy, called the water-gate. After this, several messages 
passed between Captain Carstairs and Mr. Ellis, and everything 
seemed to be over. About 9 o'clock Carstairs came to the 
I'actory with several of the officers. At 10 we heard firing in 
tlie qila, and the gentlemen went to the fort ; the firing 
continued and increased. One Lai Singh, a jemadar of foot, 
who had his women in a house in the qila, did not choose to 
leave them, so retired into his house with 30 men, and there 
remained quiet till some of our sepoys began to plunder his 
houses ; he then in defence of his women drove them out ; there 
were likewise about 200 men who secreted themselves in a large 
house near the qila, called Chahalsatun. Lai Singh, after 
leaving driven the sepoys from his house, fired on the sentries 
that were posted on tlie walls of Jhe qila near his house, and 
sent a message to Mehndi Ali Khan, who with the rest of the 
principal commanders had got the length of Fatwa bridge, 
that if he could return, he would be able, with his assistance, 
to drive the English out of the city. Mehndi Ali Khan met 
at F'atwa with Alum Khan, 100 hor.se, 20 camels loaded with 
fire arrows sent from Monghyr fo» his garrison, just at the time 
of his Receiving Lai Singh's message. He immediately 
returned, and by the way picked up about 1,000 horse and 
foot that were flying from the city. At the same time that 
Lai Singh sent to Mehndi Ali Khan, he .sent like\Yise to the 
Chelsetoon, and told those men that were there that^ he had 
still defended part of the qila and desired their assistance. 
About so of them came to him by a small passage from the 
Chelsetoon to the qila, and there they defended themselves till 
n«ar 12 o’clock, when Mehndi Ali Khan arrived. About this 
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time our sepoys were employed in plundering the town, and 
little order or obedience to their officers was observed, nor 
could a sufficient body of them be got together to maKe a 
stand, so that Mehndi AH Khan met with little resistance in 
driving all our troops out of the city. As our* people* 
went along, they met with enemies everywhere. The 
sepoys, who had concealed themselves in^the different houses 
upon hearing the Naib’s return, sallied out everywhere^nd 
fired en them, so that at about 3 o’clock they ^ arrived at the 
F'actory in the utmost confusion, having lost in the retreat 
Lieutenant Reid of th*e Artillery, Lieutenant Downie of the 
sepoys, killed, and Lieutenant Parry wounded. Several attempts 
were made by the officers to rally both the sepoys and Euro- 
peans, but to no purpose : it was generally imagined that great 
part of the sepoys were gone off with what plunder they had 
got, and that night at a muster there were only about 170 
Europeans and 1,200 sepoys to be found. The confusion of such 
a number of troops with the sick and wounded in so small a 
place as the Factory must be easily imagined, and that evening 
about sunset the city was strongly reinforced by Markar with 
1,500 sepoys and two guns and some horse, who that night 
began to ply us with musketry from the walls and cannonading 
the Factory from the west gate. Messrs. Greentree and Picker- 
ing were called in from the cantonments, where they had been 
left with 200 new sepoys. On the 26th, in the morning, the fire 
from the city increased and the confusion with us was greater. 
Early in the morning Mr. Ellis sent for me, and ordered me 
to go over to the sand opposite to the Factory with 50 sepoys 
and collect all the boats I could get. The fire was very warm 
both from the factory and the city all that day. About 12 
o’clock I was ordered to proceed with what boats I had collected 
to Pahleza Ghat, about three kos up the river, and there to remain 
for further orders. At 3 in the afternoon I was ordered to get 
the boats ready for transporting the troops over into the 
Sarkar Sarun country as soon as possible. At 10 at night they 
arrived, in number about 170 Europeans and 1,200 sepoys with 
a howitzer. Our troops, on their leaving the Factory, set fire 
to the Gunge and all the lai^e betel-nut bungalows near the 
Factory to hinder the enemy’s approach, and an officer with 
30 Europeans remained in the Factory half an hour after the 
main body marched off to bring up the rear with the baggage. 
But tl^e fire from the city was so warm that the coolies and 
lascars threw most part of the ammunition down and deserted, 
so that only seven barrels of musket ammunition were saved, 
and the sepoys and Europeans had only 12 rounds a man. 
About daylight in the morning the troops got all to the other 
side the civer, and were oblige o halt there for Mr. Lushington, 
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who had dtftbarked frottl the Factoty with the Company’s 
treasure in small pulWars. He arrived at lo o’clock with only 
the Ibss of one boat, which was sunk by the enemy’s shot at 
•the Factory ghdt. 

T/te 2yik . — A little before sunset we marched from Pahleza 
to Raipati, being fc^r kos, where the army got no provisions 
bu^ a little rice, the country people being afraid to supply us 
on account of the Faujdar’s (Ram Nidi) being in arms to oppose 
us. Mr. Ellis, ordered me to take charge of the treasure 
with all the boats, and allotted for their guard one company of 
sepoys ; the boats had a fine wind and sailed all night. 

The 2 ^tk . — The boats were fired at from the Bhojpur side 
of the country by Shimroo, who was then preparing to cross 
the river to attack us. No news of the troops till 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon, when they arrived at Chirand where the boats 
lay for them ; they had rested the night of the 27th at Rai- 
pati, being four kos from Pahleza and from Raipati to Chirand 
were five. 

The — The army proceeded to Ajaibganj ; they were 
discontented for want of provisions the day before : tliis being 
a village of the Company’s, they got some rice ; the boats 
were this morning, before the troops marched, reinforced by 
Lieutenant Arm.strong with another company of .sepoys. We 
had news that Nidiram was coming to fight with us with 
3,000 horse and 5,000 foot. 

The 7,0th . — We marched from Ajaibganj to Maripura, five kos. 
The boats came up within a kos of the camp into the Dahwa 
river, but it was with great difficulty, we being obliged to track. 
Nidiiam came and was defeated, with no loss on our side, but 
about 200 of his men killed. This day a boat that fell in the 
rear was taken ; a havildar and eight sepoys were in it, three 
of them were killed, the rest joined, but without their arms. 
Nidiram went towards Chapra, a few kos, where he met 
Shimroo with three battalions of sepoys and eight pieces of 
cannon, and a large body of horse sent from Patna after us. 
Shimroo made Nidiram return, but we had no intelligence of 
them : our harkaras had all deserted, and none of the country 
people would come near us. * 

July tst , — The army came to the banks of the Dahwa, a 
kos from where they lay at Maripura ; the Dahwa formed three 
streams at this place, our boats got into the middle one, and 
could not pass through for want of water ; they were half a 
mile from the army, and were ordered down to the place where 
the three streams met ; the army likewise moved this morning, 
and in marching off, the picket of 100 sepoys lost their way 
and had a warm scuffle with part of Shimroo’s guards. Only 
tRe Subahdar and 35 sepoys with the colours got to us. About 
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8 o’clock wc were surrounded by Shimroo with three battalions 
of sepoys, eight pieces of cannon, a body of about 10,000 'horse 
and foot, Nidiram included ; two of Shiraroo’s battalioil^ had 
Europe arms, and one country matchlocks. On their approach 
orders were sent for the 200 sepoys (that had beeh left to 
guard the boats) to join us. We got the howitzer landed and 
prepared to receive them ; they came within 800 yards and 
began to cannonade us. ‘There was a nullah about 500 y^rds 
in oinr front, but little water in it, and a sn^iall bank in the 
front of our line, behind which we were drawn up. The enemy 
did not seem much inclinable to attack us, but kept a brisk 
fire from their artillery and jinjalls. About 10 o’clock it was 
determined that we should attack them, and Mr. Ellis being 
much fatigued and somewhat out of order, came down to the 
boats and ordered some liquor to be sent up to the men. A 
little after this Captain Carstairs was mortally wounded with 
a jinjall ball, and the command devolved on Captain Tabby. 
Our people were not allowed to fire on account of the great 
scarcity of ammunition, and the enemy began to come near 
and nearer, but very slowly. At 3 in the afternoon a company 
of their sepoys came down to the banlcs of the nullah and 
lay behind them, and kept a warm fire of musketry on us ; 
they all after this moved down by degrees, and used to stop 
the cannon and fire, and then moved again. Our troops were 
much fatigued for want of provisions, &c., and being exposed 
to a warm fire all day. About half an hour after sunset the 
firing increased, and they began to ply us with musketry, 
crossed the nullah, and attacked us on all sides. About 8 at 
night the Europeans broke and fled ; the sepoys stood their 
ground, keeping a warm fire upon the enemy till all their 
ammunition was expended when they likewise gave way. 
Lieutenants Pickering and Crofts, both of the sepoys, were 
killed, and the rest of the geptlcmen that were in the field 
were taken either that night or next monring. The boats 
where Mr. Ellis was, finding the fire cease, and some of the 
officers that could swim, crossed the branch of the river (for 
the boats lay on an island) opposite to where the action was, 
pushed off, and got into ther river. Messrs. PZllis, Howitt, and 
Smith, with Captain Joechcr, thought proper to write t^' Nidiram 
to send some of his people to conduct them to Patna to Mehndi 
Ali Khan, and it was likewise determined that Mr. Ellis 
should^, \}{rite to Mehndi Ali Khan, desiring that he should send 
orders for conducting him and the gentlemen safe there. 
Abqut io at night I was sent with a letter to Mehndi Ali Khan 
in a small dingee, and got down to Patna about 12 next 
morning, the 2nd July. I sent immediately to the Naib to 
let him know what I was come for ; he sent for me, aftd 
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used me very well, sending an order to Nidiram to conduct 
the .gentlemen safe to him ; but before that could arrive, they 
were all taken by Shimroo that morning. About 10 I was 
kept •clc^e prisoner in the qila, and at night the Naib came 
ind desired me to write a chit to some gentlemen that were 
come in a bajra to^ Hajipore to come to him, as they might 
be ijji-used by the country people, which I did ; they came two 
days after and were sent immediately to Monghyr, but were 
sent back again and kept in the Chahalsatun. They had IfUried 
Captain Carstairs, who died of his wound in his bajra. These 
gentlemen were Captain Wilson, Lieutenant Armstrong, Ensign 
Mackay, Mr. Anderson, Surgeon, and Mr. Peter Campbell, and 
two soldiers. 

July 6 th, — Mr. Ellis with the rest of the gentlemen were 
brought to Patna. I petitioned the Naib to be sent to them, or 
be suffered to see them, both which were refused. 

The %tlL — Mr. Ellis with the rest of the gentlemen were 
sent to Monghyr and there confined ; there was 45,000 of the 
Company’s cash on board the bajra when Mr. Ellis was taken 
and some plate which was given to him, but in the care of some 
of the Nawab's people to be given him when he wanted it ; some 
time it remained with Khwaja Petrus, afterwards with Mahomed 
Amin Klian. 

The i 6 th. — I was sent down to Monghyr, and there confined 
separately from the rest of the gentlemen. As I afterwards 
understood, they were all well used, though strictly confined. Wc 
had victuals sent us by the Navvab regularly twice a day. 

Atigust loth , — The Nawab left Monghyr, and the fort was left 
in charge of Mahomed Khan ; he treated us with the greatest 
lenity to appearance, and pretended to carry on a treaty with 
Mr. Ellis, but it was all a sham, for he never was in earnest. 
I was allowed to see the gentlemen oTi account of Captain Tur- 
ner’s being ill, who afterwards died of a flux. 

September I'ith, — Mr. Ellis and the rest of the gentlemen 
were sent from Monghyr ; Messrs. Ellis and Grccntree were in 
palankeens ; Lushington, Smith, Lieutenant Bowen, Ensign Mc- 
Leod, and one other gentleman whom I don’t remember, were 
*on horseback, the rest were in irons; some in doolcys, and some 
in hackeries, and after their arrival at Patna, were confined in 
Haji Ahmed’s house. 

The igth, — I was sent from Monghyr to Patna and confined 
alone in the qila • . 

October $th. — Mr. Ellis with the rest of the gentlemen were 
inhumanly butchered by Somru who came that evening* to 
the place with two companies of sepoys (he had the day before 
sent for all the knives and forks from the gentlemen) ; he sur- 
rouTided the house with his people and went into a little outer 
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square, and sent for Messrs. Ellis, Hay and Lushingtqn, and 
with them came six other gentlemen, who were all terribly 
mangled and cut to pieces, and their bodies thrown into*a well 
in the square and it filled up ; then the sepoys were senj^ into the 
large square and fired on the gentlemen there, and rushing upon 
them, cut them into pieces in the most inhuman manner, and 
they were thrown into another well, which was likewise fillec^up.* 
The jth . — The Nawab sent for me and told me to get my- 
self ifl readiness to go to Calcutta, for that he had been unlucky 
in th§ war, which, he asserted with great warmth, had not been 
of his seeking, nor had he been the aggressor, reproaching the 
English with want of fidelity and breach of treaty, but he said 
he had still hopes of an accommodation ; he asked me what I 
thought of it ; I told him I made no doubt of it. When 
some of his people then present mentioned the affair of Mr. 
Amyatt^s death, he declared that he had never given any orders 
for killing Mr. Amyatt, but after receiving advice of Mr. Ellis’s 
having attacked Patna, he had ordered all his servants to take 
and imprison all the English in the provinces wherever they could 
find them ; he likewise added that if a treaty was not set afoot, 
he would bring the King, the Mahrattas, and Abdulla against us, 
and so ruin our trade, &c. He had finished his letters, and ordered 
boats and a guard to conduct me, when upon the advice of some 
of his people, he stopped me and said there was no occasion for 
me to go. After his sending for me at first, he ordered the se- 
poys, in whose charge I was, to go to their quarters ; two Moguls 
and 12 harkaras to attend me, but to let me go about the city 
where I pleased. I then applied for to have liberty to stay at 
the Dutch Factory, which was granted. I applied to Mchndi Aii 
Khan for his interest on behalf of the gentlemen in the Chahalsa- 
tun, who were seven in number, and were not killed till the 
nth of October ; but when he was petitioned about them, he 


• George Forster, a Madnis Civilian, visited the scene of the massacre 
in 17S3. He wiites, vol. i, 30, “Curiosity, and the desire of the moment 
to indulge a melancholy idea, led me to tiie spot where the English were 
massacred by the order of Cassijni Ali. The former buildings are remov- 
ed, and a well-propoitioned monument has been erected in conimemora- 
iion of that dieadful event, though without any inscription.r Perhaps it 
nad been consistent with sounder policy that no such memorial had been 
fixed ; but as it was judged expedient to record, thus publicly, an act of 
treacherous cruelly, the cause, I think, should have been explained.’* 

If Mr. ‘Forster had been writing now, he would probably have added that, 
if an inscription was judged expedient, it would have been well 10 have had 
it qonect. There is an insciipiion now, but it contains about as many 
blunders as it has lines. The same traveller mentions in a note that Mir 
Qasini died at the village of Kutwall in 1777, and that when the Court 
>eized on his estate, its value was computed to be one thousand pounds. 
It wQ,uld appear then, that he did not die absolutely destitute. 
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gave tip answer, but still sent orders to Sumro to cut them off. 
I likewise applied to Ali Ibrahim Khan to intercede for them, 
but he*gave him no answer either, though I was present when 
|brah1mJKhan petitioned for them. 

The — On the approach of our army, Cossim Ali de- 

camped with liis troofis in great confusion, and marched as far 
as Plfulwari, five kos to the westward of the city. The harkaras 
that were with me having no orders about me, 1 gave them some 
money which mftde them pretty easy. • 

The 25/A. — After giving money to a*jcmadar“that had the 
guard to the westward of the Dutch Factory by the river side, I 
set out in a small pulwar and got safe to the boats under com- 
mand of Captain Wedderburn, that were lying opposite to the 
city on the other side of the river, and at li o'clock that night 
arrived at the army under the command of Major Adams, lay- 
ing at Jutly.* 


• Lieutenant Ferdinand Smith, in a little book published at Calcutta, 
and called a ‘‘Sketch of Ae rise, progress and termination of the irregular 
corps formed .and commanded by Europeans in the service of the Native 
Piinccs of India/’ says that Sombre’s real name was Walter Renard 
(qr. Reinhaidt) that he was a native of Saltzburg, and a butcher by 
profession. He had been a soldier in the French and a serjeant in the 
Company's armies, and acquired the nickname of Sombre from the 
sombre gloom of his mind and the frown of his features, 

M. Raymond (Sair II, 195, note) tells us that when Samru was com- 
manding at Baxar he had, as the chief man of the country, a light to a 
poiiiou of the booty made by the famous bandits of the Hhojpur country, 
and that on one occasion he invited them to an entertainment before the 
fort of Baxar. When they came, he was exercising a regiment of tilangas 
or sepoys, and he at once made them load with ball, and falling at once 
with fixed bayonets upon those miscreants, he put them all to death, to the 
number of six hundred.*’ • 

Gholam Hoosein describes Fullartons escape as follows ; — The Doctor 
whilst those disputes were taking place at camp, was gone to the Dutch 
factory ; where, having prevailed by dint of money, on the master of an 
old condemned boat to feiry him over to Hajipore, where there were 
some English troops, he got into that crazy vessel with Mirza Himmat 
Ali, his security, and put off from shore. On a sight of tins, tlie guards 
appointed to pi event any boat from crossnig over, or even from moving 
at all, mad% haste to embaik in other boats, and they went in pursuit of 
her. But the Doctor was already in the middle of the river, where being 
spied by the English on the other side of the water, who saw distinctly 
a crazy boat endeavouring to make her escape, they threw themselves into 
some boats at hand, and llevv to his assistance ; so that the guards being 
intimidated by this appearance returned, and left the Doctor at liberty 
to land amongst his friends. The Nawab (Mir Qisim) hearing of this 
escape, ascribed the whole contrivance to Ali Ibrahim Khan (afterwards 
Hastings’ Magistrate of Benares) ; but the times were not favourable for 
suc]j an inquiry.” 
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List of persons who suffered 

in the Massacre at Patna and 


at other places during the troubles e 

Mr. 

Covenanted Servants. 

( Killed at Muxadab^. (Mur- 

Amyait ... 

••• X shidabad.) 

» 

Ellis 


If 

Hay 


tf 

Chambers... 


ly 

Lusbington 

... Killed in the massacre at Patna. 

If 

Howitt 

ft 

Lyon « ••• 


yy 

Oa'Kes 


}f 

Smith 

... 

>» 

Amphlett ... 


ty 

Bennett ... 

yy 

Wollaston 

••• Killed at Muxadabad. 

1* 

Gulston ... 

..o 

yy 

Eyton 

... 1 

If 

Lake ... 

... 1 

yy 

Hutchinson 

... ^ Killed in the massacre at Patna, 

...1 

fy 

Round 

yy 

Collings ... 

... 1 

ti 

Croke ... 

...J 


Military. 

Captain 

Carstairs 

( Died of his wounds at the 

1 battle near Chapra. 

yy 

Joecher 

... > Killed in the massacre at Patna. 

t« 

Tabby 

yy 

Kinch 

... f 

yf 

Turner ... 

... Died of a flux at Monghyr, 

yy 

Wilson 

... Killed in the massacre at Patna. 

yi 

Parry 

... Killed in the assault of Patna. 

yy 

Summers ... 

... Killed in the massacre at Patna. 

Lieutenant 

Hope 

... Ditto ditto. 


MacDowall 

... Killed in the assault of Patna. 

y y 

Downie ... 

... Killed in the assault of Patna. 

yy 

Perry 

... ! Killed in the massacre at Patna. 

yy 

Roach 

yy 

Holland ... 

...) 

It 

Pickering ... 

.. Killed in the battle near Chapra. 

yy 

Jones 

... Killed in ihe massacre at Patna. 

If 

Cooper 

... Killed at Muxadabad. 

yy 

Gordon ... 

... \ 

yy 

Spunned ... 

... S Killed in the massacre at Patna, 

y y 

Stewart ... 


Ensign 

Krafft ... 

Killed in the battle near Chapra. 

yy 

Blewitty Senior 


yy 

Armstrong 


If 

McKie ... 


yy 

Greentree 

... Killed in the massacre at Patna. 

yy 

McLeod ... 


yy 

Crawford 

... 

yy 

Ble witty Junior 

••• 

Lt. Fireworkers- 

-Hamilton ... 

••• Ditto ditto. 
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l/liLXTKKf, ^{Concluded:) 


Lt. Fireworkers- Parry 
Bowen 


Mr. 


Mr. 

n 

99 

99 


Reid 


Croolc^,* I 
Anderson . 
Ham 


*** > Killed in the massacre at Patna. 
••• ) 

... Killed in the assault of Patna. 
Surgeons. 

••• > Killed in the massacre at Patna# 

••• J 

... Died at Monghyr. 


• Private Merchants. 

Campbell ... 

Harris ••• 

Johnstone .. 

Plaice 


Folliott 
„ West 

,, Howitt 

„ Albright ... 

„ Hailing 

„ Andrews .#• 

„ Biirslem ... 

Covenanted Servants 
Military ' ... 

Surgeons ... 

Piivate Merchants 


^ Killed in the massacre at Patna, 


Killed at Rungpore. 


19 

32 

3 

II 


6 s 


Of which were killed in the massacre at Patna 51.* 

I am indebted to Mr. Gordon, the Judge of Chapra, for the 
following note on the places mentioned in Dr, Fullarton's 
report : — 

“ I. Pahhza fspelt I believe by the natives Pahlcja) ghdt is now on this 
or the Chupra side of the Ganges, where a village (now washed away) 
of that name once stood. ghdt is a stJ^tion on the Bengal and North- 

Western Railway, about three miles fiom Sonepur, the present terminus, 
and 28 miles from Chupra, where passengers embark and disembark in 
crossing the river to and from Deegah ghdt on the Patna side of the river. 

2. Roypotti (spelt as written Rdipati) is still in existence. It is a tola of, 
and adjoins the village of Digwara {vide map) on the south. Digwara is 
also a Station on the Bombay and North-Western Railway, about 9 miles 
from Pahleja ghdt, 19 miles from Chupra^ 

3, Chirand is maiked in the map of 1843-48 

t 

• Fullarton has been immortalised by the friendship of Gholam 
Husein ; he appears to have taken an active part in politics, and to have 
been, on one occasion, dismissed from the service. I regret to«find that 
Vansittart in one of his reports speaks very unfavourably of him. He had 
left the country when Gholam Husein was writing his history in 1781, and 
the author expresses a friendly hope that wherever the Doctor may be, txod 
will preserve to him his peace of mind. 

Portions of Campbell, Anderson and Fullarton’s narratives have been pub- 
lislftd by Mr, Wheeler in his Early Records of British India, pp. 320-327. 
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4. Ajaihgunge (spelt as written Ajaibganj) is still in existence. It is 
a hamlet situated about two miles south-west of Chapra near the road to 
Revelganj, 

5. Manipore (Mainpura in the map of 1843 4^) is no longer in exist- 
ence. 1 am told it has been washed away by the Ghagraj^ Go'gra, or 
Dehua. In the map of 1843-48, it is situated on a branch of 
the river Sundi or D&ha, and some two miles from the bank of the 
Gbogra or Dehud, which was apparently its position at the time of the 
battle referred to. An old resident of Manjhi informs me that tha tradi- 
tion is that three streams, the Ganges, Gogra, or Dehua, and the Sundi 
or Ddtia met at a place named Kourundhouru, which is still in existence 
(not marked in the map), and is situated to the east of Manjhi Thanah, 
between Manjhi and the ^ite of Mainpura or Manipore. Perhaps it was 
near this place that the battle was fought. The rivers Ganges and Gogra 
now meet at Chirand. The same resident says, there was a near 
Kourundhouru which flowed into the Gogra or Dehua, but that this is 
now filled up, although on the south side marks of it arc still visible, viz,,, 
about two miles east of the present Manjhi Thanah, which again is 
about one mile east of tola Mehdiganj, where the former thanah stood.*’ 


H. Beveridge. 



Art. VI.— imperial FEDERATION. 

l!ord Beaconsficld it may fairly be said (as was said of 

Cromwell by Carlyle) that he was a man of imperial 
mind. To him it is fine that a concrete form was first given 
to the conception of a consolidated British Empire, and it may 
be safely added i:hat, had he survived until now, we shouldJiave 
been at this moment within measurable distance of — if indeed 
we had not already attained — the consummation of that idea. 
But that which the Primrose Earl did not live to effect may 
be brought about by the Imperial Federation League and its 
colonial branchc-s. The cause has many able and earnest 
advocates : it is being pushed with wise moderation, and it 
appeals irresistibly to the affection, the loyalty, and the self- 
interest of all the peoples whom it is proposed to weld 
together. 

As there are obstinate opponents who cannot believe in 
this thing because it is a new departure, so are there impatient 
imperialists who cannot understand or brook opposition. On 
the one hand we have Mr. Bright denouncing Imperial Federa- 
tion as childish, absurd, and a delusion. On the other, we 
may imagine the vexed soul of the Federalist bursting forth 
somewhat in the following manner : — 

“ Can any politician, possessing the most limited foresight, be 
insensible to the national glory and the countless benefits that 
would flow from the federation of our British possessions ? 
Can any statesman falter in that course which would secure 
a united British Empire — an empire wider, wealthier and 
more powerful for good (while founded upon a more solid 
basis) than that of Rome in her palmiest days, or that which, 
from the Carpathians to the Himalaya, owned the sway of 
the Tartar conqueror Genghis ? Neither timidity nor care for 
the national wealth should bid the statesman pause, for Federa- 
tion must add to the strength of every component part of 
the Empire and promote, in a greater or less degree, the com- 
mercial welfare of every member of the group. 

Happilj^, as I think, the cause of federation is gaining ground. 
We hear no further suggestions from Mr. Gladstone that Eng- 
land would not object to see her colonics sundered from the 
fatherland. The apostle of peace and piece-goods, ^who has 
forced Lancashire shirtings upon the free-list of India's customs- 
tariff, breathes no more the amiable prayer (or w^ it 
anathema?) “ Perish India.” Those who desire disintegration 
are more cautious in expressing their opinions, or possibly 
afe wavering, while from the Dominion of Canada and the 
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Provinces of Central Asia, the voices of a scattered British 
people arc raised almost unanimously in support of Mr. Forster, 
Lord Roseberry, and the Imperial Federation League. * 

Opinions upon this subject have been divided into 'three 
classes : (i) Those of the disintegrationists— a dwindling section ^ 
(2) Those of people who are satisfied with existing relations 
as sufficiently binding (Lord Dury has halftd here on his down- 
ward journey from Federation to Disintegration) : and (J) 
Tho^ in favour of measures that shall effect a, lasting Imperial 
union. But as far as can be seen, an overwhelming majority 
of those who think about this question at all, are of opinion 
that Federation is desirable : even Lord Norton admits this, 
albeit he pronounces Imperial Federation an impossibility 
{Nineteenth Century of September 1884). 

But is it an impossibility? Doubtless it may seem so to 
those who will give no second thought to the method by 
which difficulties in its realization may be surmounted ; a 
century ago it would have been generally accepted as impos- 
sible to improve a tea-kettle into a locomotive steam-engine ; 
but Watts and Stevenson effected this metamorphosis. There 
are, no doubt, difficulties in the path of Federation : the first 
steps must, as Lord Roseberry has pointed out, be of a tenta- 
tive character; but if the initiative be taken before Imperial 
neglect or unwisdom has alienated the colonics, Federation, 
in a complete and lasting form, must be the result. Impossibi- 
lity there is none. 

Lord Norton tells us that “ there arc no precedents in history 
at all suggestive of any possible combination, even for con- 
sultative purposes, amongst a number of governments under 
one sovereign, so widely separated from each other, so distinct 
in character, and so autonomous as our colonies.*’ And to 
prove this he inform‘d us that the Amphictyonic Council, and 
the Spanish Council of the Indies, offer no example of the 
kind. But why should he have gone so far afkild, and into 
times so remote for a precedent ? Surely Germany affords one 
which is sufficiently applicable and potent — only in point of 
distance is there any apparent weakness in this example : but 
the weakness is only superficial : steam and electricity have 
annihilated distance. The telegraph has brought i\ustralasia, 
the most far away of British possessions, within speaking range 
of the mother country. Melbourne can hold conversation 
with White Hall now-a-days with a degree of expedition sur- 
passing that which forty years ago marked the interchange 
of tJiought between Exeter and London : and the Australasian 
Representatives could attend a Federal Council held in Eng- 
land, with as little inconvenience to themselves, and as much 
practical effect to the Commonwealth, as can the members 
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for Bavarfa and WUrtembe’'g attend the Bundesrath or Reich- 
stag held in Berlin. 

Lortl Norton is certainly not a disintegrationist ; very frequent- 
ly he writes in terms, vigorous and forcible, that indicate a 
•strong leaning towards that Imperial Federation which he des- 
pairs of. For example, he says “ for the groups of Canadian 
and Au.stralian coldnies, federation is not only a possibility 
but *a policy of the highest and most obvious value. ... It 
will qualify thcpi as members of the Empire. It will <:reate 
a sense of nationality.” Reading this paragraph one must con- 
clude that the writer had for the morhent forgotten that the 
Empire was an impossibility. 

Then again, he says “ commercial intercourse no doubt is 
“greater than it would be in independence. . . . All combine to 
a more vital and evergrowing union than any novel and artifi- 
fcial federation could effect.” He clearly expresses himself as in 
favour of a united Empire, and it would seem, forgets once 
more that it is an impossibility : for whether we talk of British 
possessions united in a vital and evergrowing union, or of 
those same possessions united by Imperial Federation, it would 
appear that we are talking about the same thing in different 
piiraseology : And hear Lord Norton’s objections to the thing 
itself in its naked simplicity are (i) that it is new, and (2) that 
it is artificial ; of which it may be said that while the former 
objection would apply to every reform and every improvement 
known to statescraft and civilization ; the latter is not a 
tangible objection at all, becau.se it proceeds on the false hy- 
pothesis that Imperial Federation must be, and remain, other 
than a reality. 

It is gratifying, however, to find that Lord Norton believes 
in the principle that trade follows the flag. I shall hereafter 
quote figures in support of that principle, and through those 
figures, appeal to the mercantile instincts in behalf of Imperial 
Federation. 

Unfortunately Lord Norton lives contentedly in the happy 
belief that “ the Queen’s ministry consults and acts for the 
colonies as much as for her home subjects.” Presumably he has 
not heard how the Queen’s ministers consulted and acted for 


the Queen’s Australasian subjects in regard “ to the annexa- 
tion of, or protectorate over. New Guinea. The truth in this 
respect is more nearly represented by the Rev. J. N. Dalton 
{Nineteenth Century of July 1885) in these words : — ' In relation 
to all imperial matters, the colonists of our own race, lineage 
and language, living on British soil, and under the British flag, 
remain to this day as unrepresented as if they were aliens.’* 

Nor is this the only instance in which Lord Norton has 
cibsed his eyes to historical facts. He uses, of course, the 
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argument of conflicting customs tariffs, and asks “ Would 
Canada agree to give up to the Imperial Council her present 
powers of fiscal regulation ? And adds ‘‘ she is now imposing 
duties on much of our commerce/' He should have remem- 
bered (or ascertained if he did not already know it) that* 
Canada not many years ago made overtures to England for 
a more intimate fiscal connection, and that tahose advances were 
contemptuously rejected. But who can imagine that Self- 
goverping colonies should be required to give up their powers 
of fiscal regulation as a condition precedent *of federation ? 
No body would be wild enough to propose the centralization 
of the whole Imperial revenue system. Even in India, which 
is largely governed from Downing-street — where, instead of 
representative government, tliere is an autocracy, a despotism, 
tempered it has been said, by the occasional loss of a dispatch 
box key — even there decentralization of fiscal matters has- 
been carried to considerable lengths. 

If, however, Lord Norton refers only to that portion of the 
fiscal system which relates to customs duties : if it were 
essential as a preliminary to Imperial Federation, that all the 
members of the Empire should adopt orfe tariff and that a 
free-trade tariff ; I believe, even so, that federation, although 
it might be deferred for a time, would not be an impossibility. 
Recent events in Australia warrant this assumption. Victoria, 
the most bigoted Protectionist colony of the Australasian 
group, possessing a customs tariff that for the major part is 
absolutely prohibitive, is now discussing with Tasmania the 
terms of a reciprocity treaty that can only be regarded as 
the first step to intcr-colonial free-trade as far as Australasia 
is concerned. Victoria has also made advances in this direc- 
tion to her rival sister in the love of protection — South Australia. 
And the free-trader of these colonies has grounds for believing 
that no insuperable difficurty lies in the way of an Imperial 
customs union based upon free-trade principles. 

Lord Norton is not alone in creating difficulties that only 
endure as long as they remain unnoticed. Lord Bury tells us 
that the colonies will never consent to bear their share of 
taxation to meet the cost of national defence. Canada and 
Australasia have nobly vindicated their loyalty and repelled 
this scandal upon them. When the New South W^les Con- 
tingent volunteered for the Soudan, and the manhood of the 
Australias was ready to leap to arms in the cause of England, 
the coloflists of the Southern Seas showed their willingness to 
bear more than their money quota of the general defence 
movement — they were prepared to give their blood. Austra- 
lasia has gladly borne the expense of administering so much 
of New Guinea as Bismarck and Lord Derby permitted to 
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remain a British possession : every colony of the group took 
more* or less active measures, and expended more or less of 
revtnue, in preparations for self-defence at the time war with 
Russia seemed imminent : and at this moment there is every 
•reason fo anticipate that they will combine for the purpose of 
establishing an auxilliary naval force in addition to the war 
vessels and torpedo»boats already maintained out of colonial 
inc( 5 me. What Canada has done or desired to do in this 
respect is too well known to require comment here. I^or (as 
Lord Bury referred to colonies) need I dwell at length upon 
the fact that British Indian tax-payers hstve from time to time 
been made to bear more than their share of the cost of wars 
with which they have had little or no concern. 

Lord Norton considers, that if matters are left to take their 
own course, the result will be an unchartercd federation 
•tacitly accepted by all British peoples, and held together by 
public opinion as expressed in the journals and reviews. His 
substitute for an impossible Federal Senate is a “ Council of the 
Press.” This laisser faire style might be tolerated if the issue 
at stake were of less magnitude than it is. Recent British 
policy has been of this order without any very satisfactory 
consequences : events have been very much allowed to shape 
themselves, and those who should have moulded tliem, have 
generally been found prepared to prevent trouble, after the trouble 
had wrought its full measure of ill. Under this system England 
has drifted into a few inglorious wars and what promises to 
be an equally inglorious peace : but worse than all this would 
be the disintegration of the Empire which may be expected 
as the alternative of federation. Lord Roseberry, at the Con- 
ference held on July 29th, 1884, uttered a note of warning on 

this head. Thus runs the peroration of his eloquent address : 

‘ I have dealt entirely with practical points, and I now come 
‘to the most practical of all. *It is that you should not 
‘ postpone this question till it is too late. On both sides the 
‘ world — across the Western ocean and across the Soutliern 
‘ ocean — you have two great countries — Empires, if you will, 
” stretching forth their hands to you in passionate loyalty and 
■' devotion to the country from which they spring. If you will 
‘ not a\j^il yourselves of that sentiment now, the time may 
‘ come when you will bitterly repent it ; and it is therefore 

from the timely and practical handling of this question that 
‘ I hope to see the greatest benefit arise.” 

We are told that Imperial Federation is an impossibility 
bjcause (among other reasons that vanish upon examination) 
no British minister would dare to propose the abolitmn of 
Parliament, and election, in its stead, of a Federal Congress. 
But no body has asked or dreamed of such a drastic 
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proceeding ; nor, indeed, is there any precedent for such a tiling 
even thougli we go back to the Amphictyonic Council in searcli 
of it. Prussia certainly did not find it necessary to aRofish 
her two Houses of Parliament when, by the creation of the. 
Federal Council and Federal Diet, she procured Imperial govern-' 
ment, and founded the most powerful empire of Continental 
Europe; nor would the Dominion of Canada, or the coijpti- 
tutionally governed colonies of Australasia, brook the abolition* 
of their local Parliaments any more than the Lords and 
Commons of Great Britain. 

Mr. Dalton has replied to this argument : “ What is re- 
quired,” he says, “ is to adopt the present constitution to the 
“ basis of a Briti.sh federation. On the colonial side we 
“ have the local Parliaments ; we must give them a share in 
the Imperial Parliament ; on our side we have the Imperial, 
we must give ourselves Local Parliaments. This disposes of 
the question of abolishing the British Parliament, but it may 
be doubted whether, when an Imperial Council shall have 
been attained, it will absorb the existing Houses. I should 
rather imagine such an Imperial body wpuld be constituted 
apart from the British and Colonial Parliaments alike, and with 
the same relations to all Local Parliaments. 

It is idle for any one writing at this distance from the centre 
of the Federation movement to suggest the means by which 
Imperial Federation may be brought about. The Members of 
the League, the workers who have the cause at heart, deem 
it imprudent to sketch out any particular plan at present, and 
we, who are at the antipodes, may well accept this example 
of caution. It would not have impaired the fortunes of Fede- 
ration, if Sir Samuel Wilson (who is in some degree a represen- 
tative colonist of Victoria) had observed greater reticence in 
this respect. For, in a recent number of the N ineteentJi Century , 
Sir Samuel Wil.son both promises and proposes too much. With 
his figures I shall have to deal later ; but his Federation schemes 
may be disposed of at once. Flis “ perfect and symmetrical 
form” is an Imperial Parliament of two Houses, each of which 
shall be elected by the Upper and Lower Houses of the several 
portions of the Empire ; and the peculiar symmetry of this 
arrangement consists, I suppose, in the electo,*;al unit 
being fixed at half a million (when the whole British popu- 
lations aggregate fifty miIlion.s), and each political party 
being represented by equal numbers. If it were practicable, 
this scheme would be symmetry itself : it would be so 
symnmtrical, indeed, that there would be a perpetual dead- 
lock for want of a majority to carry any measure : and it 
would, moreover, wholly efface some important colonies in 
respect of Imperial rcspreseiitatiuii for many years to come. 
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But, says Sir Samuel Wilson, the steps that might lead up 
to this perfect and symmetrical plan might be, in the first in- 
statVcdj the appointment of a Council of the Agents-General of 
the Colonies, as recommended by Lord Grey and Mr. Montague 
*Burrowl. Having set up this first step. Sir Samuel immediately 
proceeds to knock it down again by adding, that “ this would not 
be Federation in anj^ sense, and might even retard that desirable 
end, leaving us wholly in the dark as to this mysterious process 
which is at once to lead up to, and down from, the same object. 
There is another step yet in Sir Samuel’s flight, and a more 
important one — a much more important *one he tells us — ^this 
is the extension of the Grand Committees in the House of 
Commons and their formation in the House of Lords. This 
step has the merit of not leading away from Federation, be- 
cause, in the absence of further explanation than has been 
'accorded, it would appear to lead nowhere. 

To my mind the suggestion of Lord Grey that some sort of 
Council of Advice comprising the Agents-General of the colonies, 
invites serious consideration ; because such an arrangement 
(more particularly jf tlie Indian Council were included) would 
be, although only tentative, a decided step towards Imperial 
Federation, and therefore, certain to expedite rather than retard 
that movement. 

So far the question of including India in the scheme of Im- 
perial Federation has not been discussed to any extent. Mr. 
Arthur Mills has asked if India and the Crown colonies are to 
be included, and Sir Samuel Wilson has replied to the effect that, 
probably, in the first instance, only colonies, with representative 
institutions and mainly of the English races, would be included. 
But why should we exclude, in the first instance, that noble 
empire which is styled the brightest jewel in the British Crown ? 
Why, at the outset, when the greatest effort is required, shut out 
the wealthiest and most populous of all the British possessions ? 
British India, with a light customs tariff, raises a revenue of 
over seventy millions : she expends in England upon depart- 
ments, pensions, &c., an annual sum considerably greater 
than the local revenue of some Australasian colonics, and she 
possesses a population five times greater than the aggregate 
peoples qf British lineage distributed over all our British domini- 
ons. It is true that the English garrison India — not colonize it ; 
it is true, moreover, that, for climatic reasons, the English 
never can colonize India. But the English have, as, the suc- 
cessors of the Moguls, founded a splendid empire in Hindustan, 
which should not be lightly overlooked when schemes o/ Im- 
perial Federation are under consideration. 

In making these remarks I assume that it is a wise policy 
t6 encourage, in the various races of India, the wholesome 
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feeling that they and the British people have common inter- 
ests and equal claims to representation in the Council of 
the Empire. It seems to me the wisest policy to bincTtnlose 
250 millions British subjects to our cause, and so pr^serft to 
the world a united people of 300 millions prepared to stand* 
and fall together in the national defence. Such a spectacle 
would be a standing menace to any Po\^er that looked ji^ith 
hungry eye across the Afghan border for another Penjdeh'. 
This would have been regarded as the view . of a visionary 
any time prior to thg manifestations of loyalty that presented 
themselves during the late crisis. It is within the bounds of 
possibility that Russia counted Upon a second Indian Mutiny 
as one of the chances that would favour her onward march to 
Herat — and further : but she reckoned without her host. From 
nearly every Independent or semi-independent State of India — 
from Puttealla, Jhcend, the Mahratta kingdoms, the States of 
Rajpootana, Mysore and even Kooch Behar, came offers of arms 
and all the military resources the Chiefs had at their disposal, and 
this spontaneous outburst of devotion to the Empress-Queen can 
only be looked upon as the reflex of the feeling generally pre- 
valent throughout British India. The people of our Indian 
Provinces had no troops or batteries to place at England’s dis- 
posal, but they tendered what they had — money, and the public 
voice. Even in Bengal, the least warlike of the Provinces and 
the most unsparing in criticism of English misgovernment, the 
people rose to the occasion, and at a public meeting held in 
Calcutta, subscribed a princely sum (70 lakhs if I remember 
correctly) towards the war expenditure. 

There is a selfish reason why those who are rulers of men 
and leaders of public opinion in Hindustan, should stand 
shoulder-to-shouldcr with the English in opposing a Russian 
invasion. As is pointed out by D. Mackenzie Wallace in his 
“ Russia,” while the Home system of government in Russia is 
autocratic, the method adopted in conquered territory is demo- 
cratic. Under Russian rule the ryot of India would be certainly 
no better off than he is at present, and the Prince or Rajah or 
Rais would be reduced to the level of the ryot : consequently, 
while no one of our Indian fellow-subjects has anything to 
gain by this particular change of rule, there are thousrnds who 
have everything to lose by it. 

There is loyalty, therefore, in India, whether wholly or only 
partially relfish in character : and we have been for years en- 
gaged in educating the Indians up to the level of self-govern- 
ment. Able statesmen, such as Sir Salar Jung, for example, have 
stood out prominently from the teeming millions and made 
for themselves niches in the Temple of Fame. Distinguished 
Native Judges have sat upon the benches of the High Courts- 
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of Calcutta, Bombay and Allahabad, and reflected honour upon 
the judicial ermine : members of the native nobility have sat 
in Vlid Supreme Council with credit, at all events, if not in- 
variably with great distinction. And last, but in the possibilities 
Vhich it foreshadows, not least, we have in Mr. Lalmohun 
Ghose an educated native if India who, will not wait until Im- 
peiijil Federation sHhll have given to India a voice in Imperial 
Government : he looks to secure this in part through the 
agency of the Greenwich electors. Now, Mr. Lalmohun Ghose, 
if he were elected by the British Indian community to re- 
present them in the Imperial Council, wo*uld never experience, 
in the discussion of Imperial affairs, any feeling of incongruity : 
but Mr. Ghose as the representative of Greenwich would, I 
should apprehend, often feel his position an anomalous one : 
for the local measures most precious to the Greenwichers would 
‘not greatly interest Mr. Ghose : and Mr. Ghose would not 
interest at all the few M. P.s who might remain in the House 
while he spoke of Imperial measures very dear to the people 
of India. 

Finally, then, I mgy say that Imperial Federation would be 
incomplete if India were excluded : that, for commercial rea- 
sons and for reasons of a higher order of policy, India should 
be included : and that India is in no sense unprepared to take 
her fitting place in the Empire. Naturally any proposal 
such as this must meet with the unmitigated disapproval of 
Mr. Farrer and those who are of his school of thought. Mr. 
Farrer asks {^Fortnightly Review, November 1884) “ Why should 
we surrender our position of paramount supremacy, and either 
descend to political equality with our subject colonics or raise 
them to our political level ? ” And this is asked not in relation 
to India, but with an eye to Canada and Australasia. What 
language Mr. Farrer would employ to depict the abject political 
position of India I am at a loss to imagine ; but this is pretty 
certain — that he will not lend his voice to raise India one 
jot in the political scale. 

The Australasian view of Mr. Farrer would probably be, 
that his mind is a survival from the feudal ages. Mr. Farrer 
climbs to the top of the loftiest pedestal, and then, with his 
head in J:he clouds, glories in “ our paramount supremacy. ” 
Looking down from this dizzy eminence he cannot see what 
tlie colonies — the “ subject colonies ” — are : he only knows, in a 
general way, that they are very far beneath him ; too low in 
the political scale for him to descend from his paramount 
position to their level. There were many Farrers in England six 
score years ago, who in similar fashion revelled in their proud 
supremacy over those subject-colonies of America, which we now 
kfiow as a powerful empire under the modest title of the United 
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States. There will yet be Farrers, possibly, when the subject- 
colonies of Australasia shall have developed into an Empire 
equal in importance to the United States pf to-day : in4 as 
those of Mr. Farrer’s way of thinking can neither help nor 
hinder this fulfilment of Australasia's destiny, it may 6e hopeJ 
that they will, as far as possible, avoid imprudent speech 
which may alienate the affection of people *whom, in the fuljiess 
of time, England may desire to retain — not as helots or “*sub'- 
ject-^lonists,” but as fellow-subjects upon equal,terms. 

It is true that the relation of Canada and the Australasian 
colonies to great Britain is in some degree a dependent one. 
The Governors of the colonies are nominated by the Crown : 
Acts of the Colonial Legislatures require the Royal assent 
(which is given, as a matter of course, by the Governor in res- 
pect to all measures, save those which affect a change in the 
constitution) and as to any foreign policy, such as the annexa- 
tion of New Guinea, the colonies are decidedly at the mercy 
of the ^ Queen's ministers in England. These are the only 
indications of dependency that characterise the relations of 
Canada and the self-governing colonies of ^Australasia with the 
mother-country, unless we take into account the naval squad- 
ron which Britain sends to the Australian Station. But it 
may be contended, that this squadron is sent more for the 
protection of English sea-borne merchandize than to watch 
the coasts ** by the long wash of Australasian wave ; ** and, 
viewed in that light, the dependence (or obligation) of Australa- 
sia is less than it might seem to be. 

At the present moment even, if the feeling of the colonists 
inclined that way, the self-governing colonics of Australasia 
are in a position to assume perfect independence and political 
equality without the slightest fear of national extinction. 
The machinery of government is to hand. The Governors 
and the Royal prerogative might be swept away by a stroke 
of the pen. The foreign policy of the group could not be 
more feebly conducted by independent Australasia, than by 
Lord Derby, the Queen's Minister for the Colonies : and for 
the naval squadron, Australasia could keep one for herself if 
necessary. But were these colonies independent, the neces- 
sity of defence measures would be sensibly decreased f if it did 
not altogether disappear. War between Great Britain and 
Russia or any other Power would involve no risk to it^epen- 
dent and^ neutral Australasia, The colonics would certainly 
be the gainers in this respect : and when Mr. Farrer objects 
to federation, tacit or declared, because of the cost to Eng- 
land of defending the colonies : he should remember that there 
is another side of the shield — thc^the colonies may object to 
their connection with England, because it involves them fti 
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defence ekjpenditure that would not be incurred (for some 
generations at all events) if they severed the connection. 
Hazily, there is no selfish feeling of this sort in Austral- 
asia, but rather that passionate loyalty of which Lord Rose- 
terry, wKo has seen the colonies for himself, spoke. The 
loyalty of these colon^jes is unstinted and unimpaired by 
diffc/*ences of race A* class or creed. The people — the three 
and a quarter millions — of Australasia, whether of English, 
Irish, Scotch, German or any other extraction, are as^ne ; 
and, so far, proud to be known as Englishmen. The attach- 
ment to the throne is as earnest as it is unanimous. It may 
be only sentiment, but it is a sentiment that has its roots deep 
set in the people's hearts, and only a very serious and cruel 
wrench could tear it up. 

There is, necessarily, some point at which the colonial pa- 
tience and loyalty would both fail together ; but we have seen in 
the 'New Guinea matter how much the Australians can bear, 
withemt swerving in their good-will to the mother-country. 
Strong feeling there was against the Secretary of State who 
muddled and mislec], : that feeling was strongly expressed in 
and out of Parliament : but in their anger the people discrimi- 
nated, and nothing faltered in their allegiance as a British 
community. 

Be it admitted that Australasia was exorbitant in her first 
demand for territorial aggrandisement. When it was asked 
that, not only the unappropriated portion of New Guinea and 
the New Hebrides, but the Islands of the South Pacific 
generally should be annexed or protected in the colonial 
interests, those who made the request went further than the 
occasion or prudence required. Such a demand implied that 
Great Britain enjoyed a monopoly of colonial extension, Provi- 
dence having bestowed upon her the sole right to seize upon 
all the outlying portions of the earth not already held by 
some first-class power. But in respect of the New Guinea 
and New Caledonian recidwiste questions, justice was on the side 
of the colonists. The propinquity of New Guinea to Queensland 
justified the desire of Australia to acquire the Eastern portion of 
that island, or, at least, to prevent its acquisition by some other 
colonising® power. It was not earth-hunger that stirred the 
colonists, but a reasonable regard for the preservation of peace 
upon the continent, and the security of the Queensland sea- 
board against invasion ; and when Queensland, overleaping the 
boufids of her authority, hoisted the British flag on the soil 
of New Guinea, she only confirmed the action previously Vdken 
by Captain Mpsesly and another British naval officer, on two 
several occasions. Many years ago Eastern New Guinea was 
prSctically annexed, and then, a word from the Home authorities 
VOL. LXXXIV. 6 
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would have made it a British possession. Nor is it too 
much to say that, had Lord Derby promptly accepted the' some- 
what irrej^nlar action of Queensland, Germany would ndt ySiave 
been at this moment co-sharer with us in that island. 

But promptness was not to be looked for in Lorcf Derby! 
The drilling policy was pursued. The colonists were kept 
in heart by the assurance that, at all eveiVts, no foreign power 
should be permitted to appropriate any pait of Eastern *NeVv 
Guiiffea. Hope was fanned to life in the colonjal bosom with 
such persistence, thatjt still lived even wlien the Anglo-Gcrman 
partition of that territory had been finally ai ranged. P'or 
five months, while on the one hand Lord Derby was calming 
the colonial mind with empty promises, he was engaged, on the 
other hand, in dividing the New Guinea spoil with Bismarck. 
Very plain spoken was the opinion expres'^ed by Victoria 
on this subject. There was no ciicumlocution, no softening 
eumphemisms ; no diplomatic vagueness about it. Victorians 
felt called upon to censure the conduct of the Colonial 
Secretary of State ; and their Premier, Mr. Service, acting as 
the pcople^s mouth-piece, administeied t^)e reprobation in the 
briefest and most explicit terms. There was no gilding of 
the pill : the bolus was a small one, but, as it is witli a globule 
of croton oil, there was a good deal in it. Mr. Service re- 
presented the Vetorian view of the matter in a telegram to the 
Agent Gencial thus : — “ Either Lord Derby has deceived us or 
been himself deceived ; great indignation here in consequence.*' 

If vve may question the prudence or propriety of framing 
this message in the particular manner that was adopted, we 
cannot dispute the correctness of the thoughts expressed. 
The ideas were sound, whatever exception may be taken to 
the words that clothed them. Indeed, as far as the spirit of 
the message is ronccined,. there was error, some may think, 
on the side of moderation. It is the opinion of many, that 
Lord Derby was at once deceived and the deceiver, not, as the 
telegram puts it, one of the two. Exception has been taken to 
the form of Mr. Service's message. In the course of a long 
debate on the reply to the address in the Victorian Legislative 
Assembly, one Honorable member spoke strongly against the 
impropriety of Mr. Service's telegram. But his criticisms fell 
flat ; patriotism was too strong a force in the House to admit 
of their successful issue : the general feeling was that, if the 
Premier's words had not been most happily chosen, he had 
adequately performed his duty in speaking strongly. 

But the people who are, not unnaturally, indignant with 
Lord Derby, remain loyal to English traditions and the English 
flag. It would take more than one episode of the New Guinea 
•order to alienate them. Will history repeat itself? V/ill 
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Erigland, unmindful of the past, pursue in her relations with 
Canada^and Australasia the policy which lost to her an Empire 
in the> 3 tates of America ? It may be hoped that the Imperial 
F^deratioia League is strong enough, and determined enough, 
to reply with an authoritative negative. 

There can be no ^question that in the fulness of time both 
the Canadian Dominion and Australasia will become powerful 
factors in the comity of nations ; no exaggeration of factj? or 
figures : no speculative rashness need be introduced in proof 
of this. But there is a special fascination about statistics, 
more particularly when they deal with millions cxnd billions, 
which is apt to lead even sober minds veiy mucli astray: 
and I think Sir Samuel Wilson, in his attempt to forecast 
the future grandeur of Australasia, has f'jrmitted his millions 
to. get out of hand and bolt with him. 

Possibly his preliminary consideration of the growth of the 
English race 'including the people of the Unitca States) dazzled 
him. “ These numbered at the beginning of the century 20 
millions : tlicse number at the present time 94 millions : and 
should this rate of inCteasc. 21 per cent, per decade continue 
(as , there is every reason to expect) for another 100 years, 
the l^nglish race will in 1985 number 600 millions, and in 2,085 
four tliousrind millions.** Having created these 4,000 millions 
of English (to the utter horror of the Malthusians and others), 
it is only consistent in Sir Samuel Wilson to point out where 
they are to find standing room. He billets 500 to 600 millions 
of them upon Australasia. “ The Australian Colonies,’* he saysj 
“ might not be over-populated while maintaining 500 to .600 
millions of people.*’ But there is here a certain carelessness 
for his millions which iniglU be deprecated by those concerned. 
Those colonics might not be over-populated, or, I suppose, 
they might be over-populated. Possibly Sir Samuel Wilson 
confuses men and sheep in his calculation. 

Thus docs Sir Samuel elucidate his argument with the 
‘^enormous area of tlie Australasian Colonies consisting of 
‘‘ 3,000,000 (more millions ! ) of square miles, with at present 
“ a population of only one person to the square mile, there is 
room enough for tlic surplus population of Europe (not only 
the 600 millions of linglish) for many generations to come.** 

But tliis too ardent advocate fails to take into consideration 
the varieties • of soil and climate that materially affect the 
question of settlement upon his three millions square miles. 
Let me briefly note the more important of these : — 

(l) There is in the heart 'of Australia sl terra incognita which, 
as far as the meagre results of partial explorations guide us, 
is as^little available for occupation by Sir Samuel’s teeming 
millions as the Great Sahara;. (2; the climate of Northern 
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Australia is unfavourable to European labour; only. tropical 
constitutions can bear the heat and exposure of put-door 
work in those latitudes, where sugar-cane and mai/e, not 
wheat and barley, are the products of the farm and (3) a 
very considerable portion of the Australian remnant consists 
of very poor soil, only suitable for grazing purposes, and soil 
which is altogether barren. 

It would not be too much to exclude two-thirds of the 
3,000,000 square miles, as in any sense a population carrying 
area, and the remainder of 1,000,000 square miles would 
certainly not carry 600 to the square mile or 600 millions in 
all. Not even in India where, under a system of petit culture, 
farms average five acres in extent : where labour is so cheap, 
that a dozen people are employed to do the work of one ; 
and where a peasant may keep a large family and save money 
on an income of 6 a year — not even in India are the people 
overcrowded to such a starvation point as 600 per square mile. 

Let us turn to the Colonial statistics and see what the 
growth of these colonies has been since 1825 : — 


Population. In 1825 

47,867 

* 



183s 

111.764 

Increase in decade 133 per cent. 

1845 

267,605 

)? »» 

139 

59 

1855 

808,847 

{Gold discovered) 

202 

jj 

1865 

1,372 093 


57 

91 

1875 

2,296.009 

99 » »» 

69 

»» 

1884 

3,232,214 

„ 9 years „ 

48 

99 


Note. — P opulations of Western Australia up to 1870, and New Zealand 
up to 1852, cannot be correctly ascertained. 


Revenue. 1825 

£ 

71,682 

183s 

99 

346,262 

1845 

99 

462,840 

1855 

99 

4.448,684 

18G5 

99 

7,250,15s 

1875 

99 

> 3 , 999,533 

1883 

99 

21 , 473.353 


Note exclusive of Queensland up to 1859, and Western Australia up to 
1865. 


Railways. Miles open. 

*8SS H ) ^ 

1865 491 f Railway extension pushed on in 1884 and 

187s 2,159 { proceeding during the current year. 

1883 6,661 j 


Exports and Imports, Exports. 


1825 

•835 

184s 

1855 

1865 

1875 

1S83 


U 

»» 

l> 

n 

w 

*9 


123,837 

1,002,872 

2,126,663 

19,206,493 

31,536,094 

44,054,218 

55.719558 


Imports. 

388,161 

1,698.451 

i, 9 j 9-235 

20,525.973 

35,901,320 

47,872,840 

6 i, 57 o, 93 < 
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Expo/ is. Gold and Tin. 

.^851 £ 468,356 *1 Note.— T he maximum since gold dis- 

, *855 i> 11,361,190 1 covery ^ 13.364,643 in 1868. The mini- 

^865 „ 11,974,155 ^mum since 1855. /7,497i423 
1875 9956,523 I Quantity of gold minted in the colonies is 

18^3 „ 8,055,193 J not represented. 


And before I quit statistics I may show wrhat portion of the 
trade of British Colonies is direct with the mother-country : — 
1882. Total Imports From Great Biitain. 


India 

Australasia 
N. America 
W. I Islands 
Cape of Good Hope 
Natai 


... £60,436,155 

... 63 844 359 

... 26,618691 

6,121,251 
... 9.660641 

... 2,213538 


... ^^^43*447,848 
3 >,763,620 
fi.249,113 
... 2 , 4 ’ 8,358 

7613395 

... 1.784.345 


Total 


168,894,635 ... £^8 336,680=58 per cent. 


Note : Bullion and specie not included in returns for Victoria, New South 
Wales, Queensland and West Indian Islands. 


1882. 

India 

Austialasia 
N. America 
W. L Islands 
Cape of Good Hope 
Natal 


Total Exports 
... £83.068,198 

.* S0.63333S 

... 22,737,171 
... 6.713,644 

4,568,956 
731,809 


To Great Britain. 

•» £ 34 - 937-974 
... 24,802,305 

9,785 999 
3 .SoS ,535 

4,121,434 

... 607,609 


Total ... ^168,453,113 ... £^77)763 »oo 8=46 per cent. 


This return, it may be pointed out, does not include any of 
the inter-colonial trade, and therefore does not fully show how 
trade follows the 

These figures speak for themselves. But to further elucidate 
the extraordinary progress of Australasia, I will show what 
the growth of her imports and exports has been since 1868 
comparing it with that of India and British North America: — 

Imports. 

1868 1882 Increase. 


India 

Australasia 
N. Ameiica 


£47,481,157 

31,566,182 

I7>o55.593 


... 60,436,155= 
... 63 844,359= 

... 26,618,6911; 


27 per cent. 
1102 „ 

■ 5 ^ >» 


India 

Australasia 
N. America 


Exports. 


1868 

£52,446,002 

33,256,285 

13.320.393 


1882 Increase. 

... 83,068, 1 98 =*58 per cent. 

... 50.633.335 52 „ • 

... 22.737,171=70 „ 


Now, if we regarded these figures with the sanguine eye 
of Sir Samuel Wilson, we should argue thus wise (or thus 
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unwisely). The increase of Australasian population in the nine 
years 1875 to 1884 was at the rate of over 53 fer cent. .Let us 
take SO per cent for the decennial increase heieafter,. and 
fifty years hence (1944) our Australian people will excjJed in 
number the present population of Great Britain .and# Ireland. 
But bringing moderate caution to bear upon the matter, we 
must foresee that in the absence of exceptional and frequently 
recurring influences of a stimulating character, the percentage 
must decline from decade to decade Futtlier discoveries of 
rich* mineral deposits; more liberal land laWs, and greater 
facilities as to cania<.>^ and communication given to agricultural 
settlers, would serve for., a time to maintain the present rate 
of increase, or c\cn make the percentage greater, but it would be 
unreasonable to co;mt upon these influences as of constant 
occurrence. 

As long as Australasia has good agricultural land to offer 
upon reasonable terms to the free selector, and while the 
Australian labour market continues to attract the working 
classes of tlie mother country, the tide of immigration will 
continue to flow into these colonics, but that tide will not always 
remain at the same level, and if a period (/f depression occinred 
in Australasia, there would result a temporary check to immigra- 
tion that would materially affect the decennial increase of popu- 
lation. 

The pessimist, who looked only at the exports of Australasian 
gold and tin, might argue that the period of decline had 
commenced. These exports from Victoria were in 1856 of the 
value of 2,929,8 1 8 : from that year they decline : the average 
of the five years 1879 to 1883 was ^^*3, 787, 783, and in 1879 
they were as low as £2,612,670. But vve find that the aggre- 
gate value of all Victorian exports has increased horn 
*£^13,150,748 in 1865 to ^ i6, 398, 863 in 1883 ; this increase 
having been almost continuous throughout that peiiod : and the 
returns of Impoits and Population fully support the view that 
Victoria is steadily progressing, notwithstanding a falling-off of 
some nine millions sterling in her output of gold and tin. 

Victorian industry has merely entered upon aiaother phase of 
economical development like New South Wales ; Victoria has 
become a manufacturing colony. Gippsland is becoming a 
grand agricultural territory if not a second Manitoba': Warnam- 
bool is advancing in the same direction ; whereas Victora was 
not very long ago importing cereals for home consumption, 
she is now an exporting colony, and even were there no revival 
of her gold ruining, Victoria must continue to progress. 

As regards mining. New South Wales, which was alon in the 
field in 1851, has exrted since that time as much as 
if2,952,47i in 1864 and as little as jS' 138,007 in 1856. The 
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average value annually from 1851 to 1883 is ;^'i,755.88i, and 
for the last three years — 1881 to 1883, and New 

Zerflafld since 1857, Queensland since i860, and Tasmania since 
i87(}'have continuously contributed towards the total yield of 
•Australlsian minerals. 

Australasia cannot bear comparison with the United States 
of America as a fitld for agricultural expansion ; but she still 
possesses considerable resources in this direction : her mining 
industry promises to hold out for many years to come.. She 
has doubtless a great manufacturing future before her, and 
must become one of the greatest wine producing countries of 
the world. In short, a great Empire is rising in this Southern 
hemisphere, and it remains to be seen whether this shall be for 
all time one in fact, as it now is in feeling with the mother- 
country ; or whether this Greater Britain of the future shall have 
mdcpendence forced upon her by English imprudence and 
neglect. 


Tasman i.v. 


E. Braddon. M. P, 



Art. VII.— financial AND ADIVIINISTRATIVE 
REFORMS IN INDIA— BENGAL. 

I. 

, Civil Justice. 

I N 1883 when Mr. Stanhope, from his place in the Hou.se 
of Commons, brought a charge of “ extravagance ’’ against 
the then Government of India, Sir Evelyn Baring, the Finan- 
cial Member under Lord Ripon, wrote a Minute, dated the llth 
August 1883, by way of reply to that charge. Like all Sir 
Evelyn’s writings tliis Minute is characterized by great ability 
in the handling of the details of the different branches of 
administration ; and, so far as the Government of Lord Ripon 
was concerned, the refutation was complete. Had Mr. Stan- 
hope, instead of specially charging Lord Ripon with extra- 
vagance, made his charges general against the standing rules 
followed in the different departments. Sir Evelyn would not, 
we think, have found it so easy to meet his adversary with 
satisfactory replies. In 1883 the Government of India enjoyed, 
in an exceptional degree, financial prosperity, consequently 
no body took the trouble to inquire as to where extravagance 
existed. At the present moment the Government of Lord 
DuPferin, finding it difficult to make two ends meet, has 
appointed a Finance Committee. With a view to assist the 
labours of this Committee, we propose to publi.sh from time 
to time the results of our examination of the different branches 
of the Administration of India, with special reference to 
Bengal. In doing this most difficult work, we shall ever keep 
in view the advice contained in the concluding portion of 
Sir Evelyn Baring’s able Minute just referred to, which is as 
follows : — 

“If any one can point out where expenditure can be 
reduced without doing harm, he will be rendering a public 
service. All I can say is that, save in respect to rihlitary ext 
penditurc, I do not knehv in what quarter any large permanen- 

rcductions can be made without doing harm To 

use Mr.* Cross’s words : ‘ I am as anxious for economy as Mr. 
Stanhope ; but it must be economy which should not fetter 
pro'gress. ’ I do not think it would be desirable at present to 
go further in the way of substituting native for European 
agency than will be the case under existing rules, and I think 
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that the amount of money which might be saved by any such 
substitution, is often much exaggerated. I am altogether 
oppos^^d to checking the construction of Productive Public 
Works, or of works which insure the country against famine, 
provide(>such works can be carried out without a resort to 
fresh taxation. I gather from the terms of Mr. Stanhope’s 
motion, that he proposed to appoint a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to inquire into the question of reducing expenditure. 
The only sort of objection that occurs to me as regards this 
proposal is, that any Committee or Commission sitting in 
England will never be able to examir>e many of the most 
competent witnesses on the subject, for those witnesses are 
resident in India. Otherwise, the more inquiry there is about 
Indian Finance the better. The difficulties connected with 
the administration of the Indian finance, are considerable. 
1 have no sort of wish to under-rate them. I recognized them 
in my last iMnancial Statement (para. 8) in the following 
terms : — ‘ Our standard of value is unstable. Our opium 
revenue is precarious. The tax-paying community is poor and 
incapable of bcarmg ahy heavy burthens. War and famine 
are constantly rccurfing evils. The comparative absence of 
private capital throws upon the State many onerous duties, 
wliich, in other countries, can be more advantageously performed 
through the agency of private enterprise. ’ I might have added 
that the very great ignorance which prevails on the subject 
of Indian finance, both in England and in India, adds mate- 
rially to the difficulties of the situation. The subject is some- 
what difficult and complicated, and to many people it is 
uninteresting. Moreover, it is often thought to be a great 
deal more difficult and complicated than it really is. The 
subject, in all its branches, cannot be mastered without a 
considerable amount of study and research, which again 
involves more time than most people care to devote to it. 
. . . . There is, indeed, plenty of room for discussion and 
criticism on financial and economic questions in India; but 
so far as I have been able to see, the discussions, both in 
Parliament and the Press, but too often leave the real points 
of issue untouched and turn upon issues of relatively slight 
practical importance. ” 

We do'hot pretend to have mastered the subject of Indian 
F'inance ; but we have had exceptional opportunities of study- 
ing it for several years in connection with some of its branches, 
and we j^ropose to lay before our readers the following results 
of our studies. In doing this we will endeavour to confine 
ourselves to what Sir Evelyn Baring speaks as being *• the 
real points of issue,” and not “turn upon issues of relatively 
slight nractical imoortance.” We shall becdn with — 
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The Administration of Civil Justice. 

The history of the Administration of Civil Justice in Ifidia by 
Knglfind is, like the liistories of the other Administrations, a 
history of continued progress, from the rudest and simplest form 
of Government to the most advanced and complex The same 
sincere and earnest desire on the part of England to further the 
well-being of her Indian subjects, which we at present see in 
all her doings, was also evinced hy her a hundred years ago, 
whcQ she first came into possession of her npw charge in the 
East As we proceed with our present subject, it will be seen, 
how at first she kepf the administration of civil justice almost 
exclusively in the hands of tried European officers, but how, as 
the natives of the country advanced in education, she has been 
gradually extending their powers as* Civil Judges, so that there 
exists at present no difference between the powers of a Native 
Subordinate Judge and a European District Judge as regards 
the trial of Original Civil suits. Whatever difference now exists, 
is confined to the trial of certain Appeals and to certain Mis- 
cellaneous ” cases. It will be our endeavour to show that the 
necessity has arisen for the further rcmc)val of the distinction 
between the powers of the District and Subordinate Judges 
as regards the trial of most of these ‘‘ Miscellaneous ” cases. 
And that, both on Financial and Administrative grounds, a 
reconstitution of the present District Courts is urgently called 
for. We shall first begin with a brief history of the different 
grades of the Civil Courts, showing how the powers of the 
Native Judicial Officers have been gradually extended. 

Under the Regulations of 1772, passed seven years after the 
acquisition of the Diwani by the East Indian Company, the 
Collector of a district presided over the Diwani Adalat or Civil 
Court, which had jurisdiction in all disputes concerning property, 
r'cal or personal, exceeding te 7 i rupees in value, in all cases of 
inheritance (excepting the right of succession to zemindaries 
and talukdaries, which was reserved for the .decision of the 
President in Council), marriages and caste, and all claims of 
debt, disputed accounts, contracts, partnerships, and demands 
of rent. As regards property not exceeding ten rupees, the 
head farmer of the pergunnah to which the parties belonged 
possessed jurisdiction, and his decision was final, ^n appeal 
lay from the ‘ Diwani Adalat ' to the Sadr Diwani Adalat, con- 
sisting of the President and Members of Council, assisted by 
the Native Officers of the Khalsa or Exchequer. In 1774 the 
Office of Collector was abolished, and the Collectors were re- 
placed by officers called Amils, who exercised certain judicial 
powers. The greater part of the work of deciding the civil 
cases devolved on the Provincial Councils, of which six 
were established at Calcutta, Burdwaii, Dacca, Murshedabad, 
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Dina^epore and Patna. In 1780 six Civil Courts, independent of 
the Pcovincial Councils, were established in the above-mentioned 
six .plaices. These courts were presided over by officers, called 
Superintendents of Diwani Adalat. But the local jurisdiction 
dOf thesoicourts proving to be too extensive for the proper ad- 
ministration of justice^ twelve new courts were established in the 
following year, and Jhe presiding officers were called ‘Judges of 
the Diwani Adalat' instead of ‘ Superintendents/ Under each 
‘ Diwani Adalat* there were six Munsiffs, or native public arbi- 
trators at a salsfry of Rs. 50 a month. In 1787 the offices of 
Judge, Collector, and Magistrate were united in the same person, 
as it was believed that the clashing of authorities caused by 
the separation of the Revenue and Judicial departments was 
prejudicial to the interests of both the Government and the 
people. But in 1793 Lord Cornwallis, who had in 1787 united 
.the offices, again separated them, as “ experience had satisfied 
him that the result of the system of united offices was to sacri- 
fice the administration of justice to the supposed fiscal interests 
of Governmer)t.** 

Under the Regulations of 1793 passed by Lord Cornwallis, 
the constitution of the Courts for the Administration of Civil 
Justice, was as follows : — 

I. — At the head of all the Civil Courts was the Sadr 

Diwani Adalat composed of the Governor-General 
and the Members of his Council. It exercised no 
Original jurisdiction, but was the Chief Court of 
Appeal. 

II. — Next to the Sadr Diwani Adalat were the Provincial 

Courts of appeal established at Calcutta, Dacca, 
Murshedabad and Patna. They exercised both 
original and appellate civil jurisdiction. They were 
superior to the Zillah Courts, but inferior to the Sadr 
Diwani Adalat. 

III. — The third in rank was the Zillah Court. It was pre- 

sided over by a Judge who decided original suits, and 
heard appeals from the orders of the Native Judicial 
officers, called Commissioners. In his capacity as 
an original court, the Zillah Judge was assisted by 
a Register or Chief Ministerial Officer, who decided 
suits not exceeding Rs. 200 in value. The decree' 
of the Register was not valid until approved and^ 
countersigned by the Judge, The Rej^ister was 
a Covenanted Servant of the Company. 

IV. — The lowest grade of judicial officers were the Native 

Commissioners who were employed in the decision 
of suits, the value of which did not exceed Rs. 50. 

We shall now briefly notice the changes which each of the 
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above four classes of Civil Courts, especially the Native Courts, 
Iiave undergone from their constitution in 1793 down to the 
present time. As regards the Sadr Diwani Adalat , it is 
only worth knowing, in connection with the subject-matter in 
hand, that its place is now occupied by the present High; 
Court which came into existence in 1862. The Provincial 
Courts died an earlier death, having been aljpHshed in 1833. 

The history of the Zillah Courts deserves a somewhat 
detailed account. So long as the Provincial Courts existed, the 
powcfs of the zillah courts as regards original'suits were, like 
their powers in hearing appeals, of a limited nature ; but, on 
the abolition of the Provincial Courts, the zillah Judges were 
entrusted with unlimited jurisdiction in all original suits. “ In 
1794 the zillah Judges were empowered to refer to their 
Registers, for trial and decision, suits for money or personal 
property not exceeding in amount or value two hundred sicca, 
rupees ; or for malguzari (revenue paying) land, the annual 
produce of which did not exceed the same amount ; or for 
lakhiraj land, the annual produce of which did not exceed 
twenty rupees. In cases for money or personal property, not 
exceeding twenty-five sicca rupees in amount or value, the 
decision of the Register was final, subject to revision by the 
Judge. In all other cases decided by him an appeal lay to 
the Provincial Court of appeal ; but in the following year this 
appeal was directed to lie to the zillah Judge whose decision 
was declared final. In 1800 the zillah Judges were empowered 
to refer to their Registers, appeals from the decisions of Native 
Commissioners in which the property in dispute did not exceed 
25 sicca rupees, and the decrees of the Registers thereupon 
were final ; but this appellate jurisdiction was taken away in 
1803, the jurisdiction of Registers to try original cases referred 
to them by the Judges being at the same time extended to 
suits for money or other personal property not exceeding 500 
sicca rupees in amount or value ; for malguzari land, the 
annual produce of which did not exceed the s‘amc amount ; 
for lakhiraj land, the annual produce of which did nut exceed 
50 sicca rupees ; and for other real property, the computed 
value of which did not exceed 500 sicca rupees.'* The Regis- 
ters continued to exercise the above powers, with certain further 
extensions as to jurisdiction in trying appeals from^unsiffs, 
down to 1831, when their courts were abolished. 

The history of the Native Judicial Service,** says Dr. Field 
in his ‘ I Introduction to the Regulations,* from which we have 
quoted above, “ is one of great interest, and, within the last 
few years especially, of remarkable progress.** At first the 
Native Commissioners were, as we have seen, empowered to 
try suits, the value of which did not exceed 50 sicca rupees . 
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Under Regulation XVI of 1803, provision was made for the 
appointment of Head Native Commissioners, to be denomi*- 
nated Sadr Amins, whose jurisdiction extended up to suits 
not exceeding in value 100 sicca rupees. Regulation XIII of 
1810 empowered zillah Judges to refer appeals from Munsiffs 
for invcistigation and decision to Sadr Amins. The above 
powers of the Muhsififs and the Sadr Amins were further ex- 
tended by Regulation XXIII of 1814 which, among other 
things, gave jurisdiction to the former in suits not exceeding 
in value 64 sicca rupees, and to the lattej, in suits not exceed- 
ing in value 150 sicca rupees. The powers of the Native 
Judicial officers were still further enlarged by Regulation II 
of 1821, under which Munsiffs were empowered to try suits 
not exceeding 150 sicca rupees in value, and the Sadr Amins 
those not exceeding 500 sicca rupees in value. Regulation 
IV of 1827 again raised the powers of Sadr Amins, by giving 
them jurisdiction up to Rs. 1,000 ; and four years afterwards 
Regulation V of 1831 raised the monetary limit of suits 
cognizable by Munsiffs to Rs. 300. Under this Regulation 
which abolished tJlie Courts of Registers presided over by 
Covenanted officers of the Company, the office of Principal 
Sadr Amin was created. The Principal Sadr Amin was vested 
with original jurisdiction in suits for personal or real property, 
the value of which did not exceed Rs. 5,000. He was also 
empowered to try appeals from the orders of the Munsifif, and 
fiom the orders of the Sadr Amin on reference by the zillah 
Judge Very extensive powers were given to the Principal 
Sadr Amins in 1837 by Act XXV of that year, under which 
Judges were empowered to refer to them original suits of any 
amount or value, and, with the sanction of the Sadr Diwani 
Adalat, to refer to them any civil proceedings, miscellaneous 
or summary. Orders passed by Principal Sadr Amins in 
miscellaneous or summary proceedings were first appealable 
to the Judge, and then specially to the Sadr Diwani Adalat. 
Decrees in original cases up to Rs. 5,000 were first appealable 
to the Judge, and then specially to the Sadr Diwani Adalat. 
Decrees in suits above Rs. 5,000 were appealable direct to the 
Sadr Diwani Adalat. Courts were first established in the Ma- 
fassal f»r the trial of Small Causes by Act XLII of i860, which 
has been repealed by Act XI of 1865. The Small Cause Courts 
can be presided over by Covenanted as well as Uncovenanted 
Officers. They exercise summary jurisdiction in certain classes 
of cases when the value of the suit does not exceed Rs. 500. 

The above state of things continued unchanged till 1868,-' when 
tlie law relating to Native Judges was further amended and 
consolidated by Act XVI of that year. Under this law the 
jurisdiction of the Munsiff was extended to all original suits 
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cognizable by the Civil Court, of which the subject-matter did 
jiot exceed in amount or value Rs. i,ooo, jurisdiction. iip, to 
which limit was. till then, exercised by the Sadr Amin, whose 
office this Act abolished. It further changed the designation of, 
“ Principal Sadr Amin ” into that of “ Subordinate Judge.** 

We now come to the present constitution and jurisdiction 
of the Civil Courts other than the High 'Court These were, 
determined by Act VI of 1871. Under this Act the Judge of 
the Zillah Court is called the District Judge. When the 
business pending before any District Judge requires the 'aid 
of any Additional Judges, Government is empowered to appoint, 
such Additional Judges as may be requisite. The Additional 
Judge can perform any of the duties of the District Judge 
on reference from the latter. The original jurisdiction of the 
District Judge is extended to all suits cognizable by the Civil 
Court, and his appellate jurisdiction to all appeals from the 
decrees and orders of the Subordinate Judges and Munsiffs 
under his control, except where the amount or value of the 
subject-matter in dispute exceeds Rs. 5,000, in which case the 
appeal lies to the High Court. The original jurisdiction 
of the Subordinate Judge extends, under the present law, like 
that of the District Judge, to all suits cognizable by the Civil 
Courts. But his appellate jurisdiction extends to such appeals 
against the decrees and orders of Munsiffs as arc referred 
to him for disposal by the District Judge. He can also try 
certain “ Miscellaneous cases ** triable only by the District 
Judge on reference from him. The classes of cases in which 
the District Judge is authorized to make such a reference are, 
however, very few. 

• The jurisdiction of the Munsiff remains under Act VI of 
1871, as it was under Act XVI of l868, i, e,, it extends to all 
original suits in which the amount or value of -the subject- 
matter in dispute does not exceed Rs. 1,000. Like the Subor- 
dinate Judge the Munsiff can also try on reference a few “ Mis- 
cellaneous cases ** triable only by the District Judge. 

It will be seen from the above that, as regards Original 
suits, the District Judge and the Subordinate Judge, possess 
equal jurisdictions, and that it is only as regards Appeals that 
the District Judge enjoys greater powers titan the Sub^ordinate 
Judge. He can try appeals, against the decrees of the Subor- 
•dinate Judge wlien they do not exceed Rs 5,000 in value, 
\vhile the Subordinate Judge can try appeals only up to Rs. 
1,000, />., tho.se that are from the decrees aitd orders of the 
lyiunsiff, as he could not from the nature of things try appeals 
against his own orders. 

Hence, it follows, that if the Courts of the District Judges 
\ycre now abolished, all the business of the Civil Courts could „ 
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be performecl by the Courts of the Subordinate Judges and 
the Milnsiffs, excepting tlie trial of appeals from the Subor- 
dinale^udge^s ordcis in cases vvliere the amount or value of the 
subject-matter in dispute did not exceed Rs. S,ooo, and of certain 
^ Miscellaneous cases” of which we shall speak hereafter. 

Now, as regards the appeals which none but a District Judge 
can try, we find that in i88i, “ out of 19,792 appeals, the 
District and Subordinate Judges were both competent to try 
19,311 or 97.6 per cent. In the remainder, 481 ca.s^, or 
in 2.4 per cent, the appeal lay only to the District Judge, the 
court of first instance being the Subordinate Judge” (High 
Court's Civil Report for 1881, p. 32). In 1882, “out of 19,501 
appeals, the District and Subordinate Judges were both com- 
petent to try 18,937,0197*1 percent In the remainder, 2. 
564 cases, or in 2.9 per cent., the appeal lay only to the District 
Judge, the Court of firsts instance being the Subordinate Judge.” 
(High Court’s Civil* Report for 1882, p. 39). In 1883, “of 
17.457 appeals, 17,009 or 981 per cent, were triable, either by 
District or Subordinate Judges. In the remainder 448 
cases) the Subordinate Judges were the Courts of first instance, 
and the appeal lay therefore to the District Judge.” Hdigli 
Court’s Civil Report for 1883, p. 26>, In 1884, “of 18,432 
appeals, 17.998 or 97.6 per cent, were triable either by 
Disiiict or Subordinate Judges. In the remainder 434 

cases) the Subordinate Jiulges were the Ccnirts of first 
instance, and tlic appeal lay therefore to the Disi.rict Judge. 
'Ihc percentage of appeals to the District Judges exhibits no 
matciial vaiiation in comparison with the returns of ,the three 
previous years ” (Higli Court’s Civil Report for 1884, p. 31). 
The average number of appeals which, during the past four 
j'cars, none but the District Judges could try, was, therefore, 


41-+.504 +448±434_>927^ 82 . As thor. are 31 District 
4 , 4 . 

Judges and Additional Judges in Bengal, the average number 
of appeals against the orders of the Subordinate Judges falling 


to the share of each, was, therefore, 


482 


= nearly i6. 


We shall now see what the “ Miscellaneous cases ” are, which 


also none* but the District Judges are competent to try. The 
following gives the different descriptions of these “ Miscella- 
neous cases, ” VIS : — 


(a) In respect of person and estate of lunatics. Act XXXV of 1858. 
(d) In matteis relating to marriage, matrimonial and divorce cases. 
Act IV of 1S69. * 

(c) In matters relating to succession and minority. 

(i). As to granting and revoking of Probate and Administration^ 
Act X of 1865, 
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Act V of i88l. 

Act VI of i88i, 

(2) . In regard to grant of certificates, and for collection of ^ebts on 

successions of Hindus, Mahammadans and Budhists — Act XXVI I 

of i860. 

(3) . In reference to appointment of guardians and managers of pro- 

perty of minors — Act IX of 1861. 

(4) . In cases of wrongful possession on succession — Act XIX of 1841. 

(а) . In relation to Partnership Companies and Societies. 

(1) . In winding up Partnership — Act IX of 1872. 

(2) . In regard to appointments, &c., of Trustees or Members of Com- 

mittees for religious endowments on vacancy occui ring— Act 

XX of 1863. ^ 

(3) . In respect of dissolution and adjustment of affairs of registered 

societies — Act XXI of i860 

(4) . In respect of the winding up of Companies— Act X of 1866. 

(5) . As to adjustment of affairs on dissolution of religious society — 

Act I of 1S80. 

(^). In relation to Trusts — Act II of 1882. 

{/) Miscellaneous. 

(i). In suits under the Patent Laws — Act XX of 1859. 

f2). Do. under the Copyright Laws—Act XX of 1847. 

(3) . Do. relating to public charities — Act XIV of 1883- 

(4) . In reference to deteiminatioii of compensation for land com- 

pulsorily acquired — Act X of 1870. i 

(5) . Judgment-debtor’s application to be declared insolvent — Act 

XIV of i882> Sec. 344- 

(б) . In reference to unclaimed personal property of intestates — 

Regulation V of 1799. 

It appears from the High Court's Civil Reports that during 
the years 1881, 1882, 1883 and 1884 the numbers of these 
“ Miscellaneous cases " were 6,649, 6,901, 5,858 and 5,868 res- 
pectively. That the trial of these ‘‘ Miscellaneous cases " ab- 
sorbs the greater part of the District Judge's time allotted for 
Civil work, will appear from the following extracts from the 
High Court's Reports : — 

“ The decrease in the number of regular appeals heard by 
District Judges was due, in a great measure, to the increasing 
demand made upon their time by other duties."— (p. 27. Civil 
Report for 1883). 

Again — ‘‘ The decrease in the number of original suits 
and regular appeals decided by District Judges, was common 
to all but eleven districts in the Province as in 1883. No 
original suits were decided by the District Judgps of Cut- 
tack, Sarun, and Chota Nagpore," — (p, 32. Civil Report for 
1884). 

The qpinion of the High Court, and of some of the District 
Judges on the subject of these Miscellaneous cases, may also 
be gathered from the following extracts : — 

** Several District Judges have brought to the notice of the 
Court, the inconvenience at present caused by section 205 of 
the Indian Contract Act, under the provisions of which all 
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partnership cases, however trivial/must be heard by the District 
Judge. The Court has recently addressed the Government of 
India 'oL the subject.” — (pp. 27 and 26, Civil Report for 
1883.) 

district fudge of Burdwan : — “ I have finally to offer some re- 
marks on the difficulty which frequently arises in this district ow- 
ing to accumulation of C?ivil work, which can only be disposed of 
by the District Judge. There were in the last year 1,544 Miscel- 
laneous judicial cases for disposal, of which 271 were in the 
Judge’s file; of these many were contested, Certificate and 
Guardianship cases, involving heavy sums and considerable ex- 
penditure of time. The contested Probate cases are also 
i:umerous and are for exceptionally high amounts. ...” 

District Judge of Hooghly : — “ It will be seen from the 
table that the institution of original suits cognizable by the 
District Court alone, is annually on the increase ; this is no 
doubt chiefly the result of the precedent of the Honourable 
High Court, which has ruled that suits for adjustment of part- 
nership accounts are triable by the District Court alone, under sec- 
tion 265 of the Contrctct Act. But besides these suits, others, 
e. contested Probate and Administration cases, suits under 
the Patent laws, and for dissolution of marriage, — instances 
of all of which occurred during the past year — are yearly be- 
coming more numerous.” 

District Judge of Mymensing : — “ I find that the time 
the District Judge can give to civil work in this district is 
inadequate, and that much of it is wasted on Miscellaneous 
cases — some unimportant in themselves, and others rendered 
important only by the manner in which the provisions of the 
law are strained by the parties in order to obtain the decision 
of the Court on points raised only incidentally/' — (pp. 40 
and 41 of the High Court’s Civil Report for 1882.) 

^ District Judge of Dacca: — “ It will thus be seen that, of tl^e 
eight persons who were declared insolvents during the past year 
the status of none of them can be said to liave been good, and 
most of them belonged to a very low class of society. , 

District Judge of Tipperah : — “During the year there were 
26 applications, of which 13 were granted, 3 withdrawn, and 5 
rejected, the total amount of the assets being Rs. 1,295, 
an average of Rs. 49 ; but in one case the assets being Rs. 570, 
the average of the remainder is to be reduced accordingly. 
It will thus be seen that the applicants had generally hart^- 
ly any property to place at the disposal of their creditors. 
The proceedings may generally be described as of a very 
petty character, and might well have been disposed of in 
VOL. LXXXIV.] 7 
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inferior Courts. I think only those where the total amount 
of debts exceeds a certain pecuniary limit, say Ihs. l,ooo, 
should be tried by the District Court ’’-—(p. 49, Higwi’Court’s 
Civil Report for 1882.) 

District Judge of Rungpore: — “The requiremeifts of fhe 
present Civil Proceduie Code, that applications for declara- 
tion of insolvency should be made to thedDistrict Court, is hard 
on the applicants and hard on the Court. It entails on the for- 
mpr heavier expenses than if their applicatipns were heard by 
Munsiffs, and takes up the time of the laiter, for the most part, 
with very petty ihatiers indeed, while important appeals and 
original cases are kept back, &c., &c. — ”(p. 34 of the High 
Court’s Civil Report for 1883,; 

District Judge of Tipperah : — ‘‘It would, I think, be well if 
all Munsiffs were vested with powers of a District Judge in 
insolveticy matters. If a Munsiff is capable of trying and 
passing a decree in a suit, it seems to follow that he is also 
capable of adjudicating the judgment-debtor an insolvent. 
These proceedings are generally of the simplest and pettiest 
nature, and the time of a highly paid officer, like the Distiict 
Judge, ought not to be taken up with them. The petitioner has 
hardly any property to place at the disposal of the Court, the 
schedule generally assigning a few annas only to each creditor. 
I think each Court, of every grade, ought to have insolvency 
jurisdiction in every case, when the decree giving rise to the 
application has been passed by such Court.” . . . (p. 41. Civil 
Report for 1881.) 

District Judge of Furreedpore: — “I regret to say that 
Act V of 1881 (‘Probate and Administration Act’) has not 
proved so useful as was expected. . . If the stamp charges 
were reduced, and if Munsiffs were made District Delegates 
under Act V, I believe that the number of grants of letters of 
administration would greatly increase. At present much incon- 
venience is experienced by poor people, owing' to their having 
tb^apply in all cases to the District Judge for certificates, and 
having to pay the higher rates of process-fees which prevail in 
the Judge’s Court. I remember being struck with this incon- 
venience when I was in charge of the Rungpore Judgeship. 
There is a person residing in the District of Bogra,.who wanted 
to take out a certificate to enable him to get payment of a few 
rupees lying in a Savings Bank or in deposit in Court ; he had 
to go all the way to Rungpore to get the document. Now such 
a persbn has, I presume, to go to Pubna. There are other 
-districts similarly situated, and, of course, the inconvenience is 
felt by every body who resides in a sub-division. I would 
therefore recommend that a District Delegate should be appoint- 
ed in every sub-division.” — (p. 46. Civil Report for 1884.) '■ 
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The above extracts are, we believe, sufficient to shew that the 
inconven|ences felt under the present laws regarding, (i) Matters 
relating tb succession and minority ; (2) Partnership, Companies 
an^ Societjfjs ; and (3) Judgment-debtor’s applications for being 
declared insolvent ; are, generally, very great to the suitors, and 
that the trials of these cases unnecessarily take up a good deal 
of the valuable time of the District Judges. 

It is, however, satisfactory to see that, by repealing, in the 
present year, section 265 of the Contract Act, noticed in some 
of the above extracts, the Legislature has taken a step in 
the right direction. But much still remains to be done. 
In cases relating to the person and estate of lunatics, 
and in matters relating to marriage, and also as regards suits 
under the Patent Act and Copyright Act, we can very well 
understand the reason why the Chief Court in the district, and 
none other, should have jurisdiction, but like the Judges whose 
opinions have been quoted above, we cannot understand why 
the Courts of the Subordinate Judges and the Munsiffs should 
not have jurisdiction in other matters. In England juris- 
diction is exercised in aj[l such cases by the ‘^County Courts,” 
which are inferior in several other respects even to the Courts 
of the Munsiff. The following extracts from ** Justice and 
Police : English Citizen Series ” will be found interesting in 
connection with the constitution and jurisdiction of the different 
grades of the English Courts. 

“ There is one Court of first instance for the whole 
of England, with an unlimited competence, namely, the 
High Court of Justice. Its judicial work is done partly at 
sittings held at Westminster, in the building known as the 
Royal Courts of Justice, partly at sittings held periodically 
at diverse towns, assize towns, throughout the countr3^ What 
we may call the official work, preparatory and subordinate 
to this judicial work, is done partly at a great office at West- 
minster, partly at district registries scattered about England. 
From this Court tliere lies an appeal to the Court of Appeal 
which sits at Westminster. The High Court and Court of 
Appeal taken together, are styled the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature. From the Court of Appeal there lies an appeal to the 
House of Lords. These courts are central and 'superior/ 
Besides these, there arc some five hundred County Courts, 
which are local, 'inferior,' and of limited competence, and 
whence an appeal lies to the High Court.” (p. 20. Jjistice 
and Police: English Citizen Series). 

The jurisdiction of a County Court is limited in two ways. 
First, it is geographically limited ; it is a court for a district. 
Secondly, it is limited as regards its competence to deal with 
the different classes of cases. “ With not many exceptions 
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a County Court can entertain any civil action that the High 
Court can entertain, and can give therein any remedyUhat the 
High Court can give, if only the sum of money, or the value 
of the property at stake, does not exceed a certain sum. 
The great exception is this, that an action for malicious pro- 
secution, libel, slander, seduction, or breach of promise to marry, 
cannot, however small be the sum claimed, be begun in the 
County Court. Also, no jurisdiction has been given to these 
courts in matrimonial causes ; they cannot .decree divorce or 
judicial separation. The pecuniary limits in other cases are 
various. The mos^ important is this, that in an ordinary action 
for debt or djimage, the amount claimed must not exceed £50 ; 
claims for debts and damages for a less sum are the staple 
business of the County Courts, but, oddly enough, there are 
some contracts which can be enforced, though ;^500 is at stake ; 
this is a relic of the time when there were courts of equity 
distinct from courts of law. If the action be for the partition 
of an estate, the distribution of a trust fund, the winding up of 
a partnership, ;^500 is tlie limit, and there are other limits for 
actions concerning lands, for testamentary actions, and for 
admiralty actions. Again, save for a considerable district com- 
prising London, the jurisdiction in bankruptcy matters belongs 
to the County Courts, and here there is no money limit.” 
(p. 26. Justice and Police : English Citizen Series) : “The 
scheme of bankruptcy courts differs somewhat from the scheme 
of ordinary civil courts though it is made up of the same 
factors. For London (using that name in a large sense) the 
primary court is the High Court ; one judge of its Queen's 
Bench Division is specially charged with the bankruptcy 
business, but many things can be done in the first instance by 
one of four Bankruptcy Registrars of the High Court ; the 
appeal is to the Court of Appeal, and with its leave, to the 
House of Lords. The rest of England is parcelled out into some 
130 districts, each of which has for its bankruptcy court some 
county court, and thence the appeal is to a divisional court of 
the High Court, and with Jts leave to the Court of Appeal, 
whose decision will be final. Tliere is no appeal at all, unless 
is at stake, or the court appealed from gives leave.” (p. 76 
Justice and Police : English Citizen Series). 

We have said that in some respects a Munsiff exercises a larger 
jurisdiction than an English County Judge. P'or, while “an action 
for malicious prosecution, libel, slander, seduction or breach of 
promUe to marry, cannot, however small be the sum claimed, 
be began in the county court,” such an action can be begun in 
a Munsiffs court. But, again, while a County Judge has juris- 
diction in actions for ‘‘ the distribution of a trust fund, the 
winding up of a partnership,” and in “ bankruptcy,” and 
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testamentary ” cases, a Munsiff has not. Now, we cannot 
‘understand why such an anomaly as this should exist as re- 
gards tfhe different jurisdictions of an Indian and an English 
Court of the same grade, especially, when its existence, so far 
as the people of India are concerned, causes so much hardship 
to the suitors, and such waste of the valuable time of the 
District Judge. Thatt the Native Judges are not what they 
were at the beginning of the English rule, is now an admitted 
fact. They hav§ so far advanced in character and qualifica- 
tion, that they can take their place along with English Judges, 
as will appear from the following testimony borne by the 
highest judicial authority in England; My Lords, for some 
years I practised in Indian cases before the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, and during those years, there were few 
cases of any imperial importance in which I was not concern- 
ed. I had considerable opportunities of observing the man- 
ner in which, in civil cases, the Native Judges did their duty, 
and I have no hesitation in saying — and I know this was also 
the opinion of the Judges during that time — that the judg- 
ments of the Native Judges bore most favourable comparison, 
as a general rule, witli the judgments of the English Judges. 
I should be sorry to say anything in disparagement of English 
Judges, who, as a class, are most anxious carefully to discharge 
their duty ; but I repeat that I have no hesitation in saying, 
that in every instance, in respect of integrity, of learning, of 
knowledge, of the soundness and satisfactory character of the 
judgments arrived at, the Native judgments were quite as good 
as those of English judges.” (Extract from a speech by the 
late Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Selborne, p. 73, Mr. H. J. S. 
Cotton’s New Indian 

That the Native Judges fully deserve the praise bestowed 
on them by Lord Selborne, will appear from the following 
statement, showing the results of appeals decided in 1881, 
1882, 1883 and 1884, by the High Court as affecting Distret 
and Subordinate Judges. 


Results^ &c. 



^isults of Appeals in the High Court during the years 1884, 1883,1882 and i88r as affecting District Judges 
and Subordinate Judges, compiled from Statement “ Z ” annexed to the High Court's Civil Reports. 
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It will appear, from the percentages given above, that, as 
regards ' “ Appeals from appellate decrees,” and ” Miscellaneous 
appeals," the results are as favourable to the Subordinate Judges 
as. to the District Judges. As regards “ Appeals from original 
decrees,” ^he District Judges seem to have done better. But 
as the number of "Original cases” tried by the District Judges 
is very small, it is «iot to be wondered if the percentage of 
appeal results in these cases, is slightly in their favour. It will, 
however, appear, from the percentage of decrees reversed in 
Original cases, that while the Subordinate Judges are gradually 
gaining ground, the District Judges are losing it. For, while 
the percentage of “ reversals ” has risen in the case of the 
District Judges from I4'6 in 1881 to 22’2 in 1884, it has gone 
down in that of the Subordinate Judges from 23 in 1881 to 
20'6 in 1884. The time has, therefore, in our opinion, arrived 
when the present disabilities of the Native Judges, as regards 
the trial of certain Miscellaneous cases mentioned in a pre- 
ceding part of these pages, should be removed, and when also 
the more costly time of the District Judge should not be 
devoted to the trial of Original suits and Appeals which can 
as well be tried by the Subordinate Judges. 

The following tables give the amount of work done by the 
District and Subordinate Judges during the years 1881, 1882, 
1883 and 1884. 



T^fie work done hy District Judges during each of the past four years {iS8i to 1884.) is shewn in the foU 
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1 884* 

Total amount of work done by all the District Judges, 4*241 3.252 517 5,868 6,651 1,814 1,533 5»*39 

Average amount of work done by each District Judge, 146 112 17*8 202 229 62 5 52*5 1772 
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The amount of work done by Subordinate Judges during the past 
four years was as follows 




Miscellaneous 

Cases. 

Regular Appeals. 

. _• 

Miscellaneous 
Cases before Ap- 
pellate Courts. 

l88i. 





Total amount of work done by all the 
Subordinate Judj^es 

5 -JI 3 

6,128 

10,466 

27 

Average amount of work done by each 
Subordinate Judge 

142 

170.2 

290.7 

•7 

1882. 





Total amount of work done by all the 
Subordinate Judges ' 

4,943 

6703 

13.027 

413 

Average amount of work done by each 
Subordinate Judge 

109.8 

149 

v 

289.5 

9.2 

1883. 





Total amount of woik done by all the 
Subordinate Judges 

5,403 

6,714 

11,514 

452 

Average amount of work done by each 
Subordinate Judge ... ... ! 

u 74 

146 

250.3 

98 

1884. ' 





Total amount of work done by all the 
Subordinate Judges 

6,628 

7,503 

11,608 

475 

Average amount of work done by each 
Subordinate Judge 

QO 

178.6 

2763 

n 3 


It will be seen from the above tables that very little original 
work is done by the District Judges. During the four years for 
which statistics have been given, the District Judges have, 
on an average, decided not more than 7 per cent, of the Original 
suits. If, therefore, the Subordinate Judges could dispose of 
the 93 per cent, of the Original cases, they might be allowed 
to do also the remaining 7 per cent, especially, as the quality 
of the work done by them is, as has been shown above, just 
as good as that of the work done by the District Judges. In 
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the same way the Subordinate Judges could decide all the 
appeals from the decrees passed by Munsiffs which they are 
now competent to decide, and also most of the “ Miscellaneous 
cases now triable only by the District Judges. In our opinion 
the District Judges should be relieved: first, of the^'work of 
trying Original suits and of hearing appeals from the decrees 
of Munsiffs, as the Subordinate Judge?- are competent to 
try them and have proved themselves as fit for the work as 
the District Judges ; and, secondly, of the work of trying such 
Miscellaneous cases as are in England tried only by the County 
Courts. If the Distrlfct Judges are relieved of their present 
duties in the above manner, it might be necessary to make a 
few additions to the numbers of the Subordinate Judges and 
of the Munsiffs. But as the average pay of a Subordinate 
Judge is Rs. 718 and that of a Munsiff Rs. 307, the savings 
effected by abolishing the post of one District Judge, whose 
average salary is Rs. 2,250, would be more than sufficient for 
the appointment of two additional Subordinate Judges and 
two additional Munsiffs. But, as we shall presently show, the 
additional work could be done easily by the Junior Members 
of the Civil Service vested with the powers of a Subordinate 
Judge or of a Munsiff. 

It will have appeared from what has been said above, that 
if the jurisdictions of the Subordinate Judges and Munsiffs be 
extended to the Miscellaneous cases now triable only by the 
District Judges, and if the trial of Original suits and of Appeals 
against the decrees and orders of Munsiffs be confined to 
the Subordinate Judges, who, in fact, do the bulk of the work 
even now, it would be possible to reduce the number of District 
Judgeships without in any way interfering with the efficiency 
of the administration. We shall proceed to show how this is 
practicable. 

The statement of work done by District Judges given above 
shows that more than half the number of their working days is 
devoted to Civil work. In fact, the relation of the days spent on 
Civil work to the days spent on Criminal work can be represent- 
ed by the ratio 3’2, A District Judge can, therefore, do twice 
as much criminal work as he does at present, and have still 
a fifth of the working number of days available for civil work. 
The total number of working days in a year is about 250, 50 
of these days the Judge can devote in doing civil work if one 
Judge is placed over two districts. Considering the fact that 
the average number of annual appeals from the orders of the 
Subordinate Judges triable by a District Judge, is only 16 per 
district, it will not be too much for a District Judge to try 
twke the number of these appeals within 50 days, and have 
sdlfc some time left for the inspection of the work of the 
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Subordinate Judges and Munsiffs under him. This is, suppos- 
ing that each District Judge has an equal amount of work 
to dt), which, however, is not the case. For the benefit of our 
readers we give below the amount of work done by the 
different District Judges in 1884. It is taken from the High 
Court’s Civil Report for that year. 

P. I. 

. Wor^ done by District Judges, 1 884. 


Districts. 


Bac;ker/>urif;e 

beerbhouni 

Bhagulpore 

Hurd wan 

Baucuorah 

Chittagong 

tint tack 

Dacca 

Diuagcpore 

Furrcedporc 

liya . * 

Huoghly 

Je^sore .. 

Midnapore 

Moorshedabad 

Mymensing 

Noakhally 

Nuddea ... 

Patna . . 

X^ubna and Bogra 

Purn^-ah 

H ajshahye 

Rungpore 

Sarun .. 

Shahabad 

Tip»‘erah 

Til hoot .. 

24*Pergunnahs 

Chota Nagpore 


Total. 

Average work done by each Distrkt 
Judge. 


> 

CJ 

Q 

75 

a 

- !i 

‘S 

u 

w 

A 

0 

Original Suits. 

< 

iS 

"a 

to 

«> 

I 

s 

1 

•^s 

Regu'ar Appeals. 

Number of miscella- 
neous c^ses before 
Appellate Courts 

Number of Sessions 
trials. 

Number of Criminal 
appeals. 


H 7 

10 

203 

200 

X06 

27 

234 

140 

109 

10 

125 

*44 

28 

27 

50 

»59 

>56 

2 

124 

334 

(■6 

8t 



136 

32 

256 

**3 

38 

39 

Hg 

29 S 

*7 

40 


160 

27 

>7 

46 

172 

74 

15 

316 

«4 

*34 

10 

92 

130 

*55 


74 

2*9 

45 

55 

*77 

124 

>34 

4 > 

264 

>05 

78 

6x 

413 

97 

<*5 

4 

8: 

* 3 * 

14 

62 

103 

>35 

122 

22 

214 

127 

34 

35 

146 

>35 

1I9 

6 

*39 

15a 

67 

59 

* 5 * 

*37 

**3 

30 

310 

i>6 

25 

53 

200 

140 

lit 

23 

365 

362 

79 

59 

a8o 

> 3 * 

»^5 

24 

276 

50 1 

no 

70 

211 

163 


>7 

*65 

35 * 

29 

36 

*55 

•*5 

*56 

X 3 

>33 

106 

28 

93 

271 

205 

5 b 

35 

122 

329 

33 

*7 

42 

>05 

>93 

17 

228 

56 

x8 

64 

127 

148 

104 

>3 

4- .8 

103 

77 

54 

202 

146 

^a6 


120 

243 

55 

5 * 

181 

2oi 

61 

46 

123 

206 

*7 

36 

58 

i 48 

98 

9 

122 

236 

4 > 

4 ' 

193 

126 

111 

9 

162 

125 

a? 

49 

*55 

*13 

142 


310 

*51 

70 

liO 

339 

142 

109 

4 

123 

344 

70 

41 

■59 

>56 

95 

5 

1*4 

595 

83 

46 

191 

> 4 * 

121 

*3 

a6o 

211 

243 

76 

190 

210 

43 

52 

63a 

330 

>49 

76 

229 

II 2 

146 


4 

316 

23 

86 

*48 

4 | 34 > 

3,352 

5*7 

5.86S 

6,651 

1,8*4 

*»533 

5»*39 

146 

112 

18 j 

202 

229 

b 3 j 

53 j 

*77 


A careful examination of the above table, shows that under the 
present state of things, District Judges work very unequally. 
The Judge of the 24-Pergunnahs did more than three times the 
work done by the Judges of Bancoorah, Beerbhoom, Ciiittagong 
Cuttack, Dinagepore, Gya, Nuddea, Pubna, Rajshahye, Rungpore’ 
and Sarun, and twice as much as was done by most of the ’other 
Judges. The interests of the public and of the Judges them- 
selves require that the work should be more equally distributed, 
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and this can only be done by doing away with the present 
system, which requires that as a rule each district should have a 
Judge of its own. It will not also do to place a Judge ovfir two 
districts as the inequalities in the amount of work done by the 
different, Judges, as pointed out above, will still continue^o exist. 
But the best possible arrangement would, in our opinion, be to 
have appellate Judges for Divisions and not for Districts. Each 
Division should have an appellate bench consisting of two of 
threo Judges, who would be competent to try cases, both con- 
jointly and separately. All the Civil Courts in the Division would 
be under their inspectibn, and they would, like the Circuit J udges 
of England, hold Courts in the different districts under them by 
rotation. But in each district the Divisional Judges will have 
an Assistant, a member of the Civil Service, exercising the pow 
ers of a Munsiff or of a Subordinate Judge. This Assistant will 
have the charge of the office of the present District Judge and 
will, besides trying original and appeal cases to the 
extent of his powers on the civil side, try criminal cases as 
well. He will also have the power to receive appeal petitions, 
to fix dates of hearing for the Divisional Judge, and to release 
prisoners on bail in criminal cases. The Divisional 
Judges will further have the power to make use of their district 
assistants in inspecting the courts of the Munsiffs in the dis- 
trict. This would not only result in a very large saving in ex- 
penditure, by reducing the number of District Judges to half 
of what it is at present, but will also give a better training to 
those members of the Civil Service who elect the judicial branch 
thereof. The following extract from Sir Ashley Eden’s Minute 
will show how the want of such a training was felt by his 
Government, and how he tried to supply the want. 

“ Two important measures for the improvement of the judi- 
cial administration of the province were matured during the 
year, and have since its close been partially carried out. The 
object of one of the measures is to provide a good Judicial train- 
ing for all Covenanted Civilians who elect the judicial branch of 
the service, and to remove the anomaly under which, since the 
separation of the service into two distinct branches. Civilians of 
II or 12 years standing have often been called upon to hear as 
Judges, criminal appeals from District Magistrates and civil 
appeals from Subordinate Judges of 20 years’ service, without 
having themselves ever heard a single criminal appeal or a 
single civil suit ” (p. 2 , Bengal Administration Report for 
>18^-81.)*' But how the above scheme has worked will appear 
from^the following extracts made from subsequent reports : — 

^^The scheme for training the younger Covenanted Officers 
for the judicial branch of the service, by vesting them with civil 
powers was still on its trial throughout the year, but it haj 
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occasioned a greater amount of inconvenience than is at all 
commensurate witli the advantages to be expected from it, and 
it will* probably have to be largely modified before long. " (p. I 9 > 
Bengal Administration Report for 1882-83.) 

^ AgaiS : “ The scheme for training Junior Officers of the Co- 

venanted Civil Service who had elected the judicial branch of 
the Service in judicitil work, by vesting them with powers of a 
Civil Court, has, after three years trial, been pronounced a 
failure by the IJigh Court, and its abandonment recommended. 
The question is still under the consideration of Government.** 
(p. 13, Bengal Administration Report for *1883-84), 

No furtlicr mention of the above subject is made in the 
Report for 1884-85. Very probably Government has thought 
it proper to leave the scheme of 1S80-81 unchanged from its 
inability to devise a better one, with reference at the same time 
to the imperative necessity of giving the Junior Civilians, elect- 
ing the judicial branch of the Service, some sort of training 
in judicial work. Whether the scheme now set forth by us is 
a better one or not, we leave it to our readers to judge. 
Perhaps it will be said that Government could not spare an 
assistant for each district under the Divisional Judges as 
proposed in our scheme, without increasing the present strength 
of the Civil Service. But let us see how far this objection is 
a valid one. The Civil List sliovvs that, on the ist January 
1886, there were 17 Joint-Magistrates, who were not officiating 
as Judges or Collector Magistrates, and 95 assistants, of whom 
as many as 67 had passed the second standard of examination. 
Is it too much to ask that 30 of these Joints and Assistants 
should be placed under the Divisional Judges ? The District 
Collector Magistrates will still have under them 82 Junior 
Civilians, several among whom will be of the grade of Joint- 
Magistrates. When we come to the subject of the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, we shall show, that even this 
number of assistants is too large for the requirements of the 
country as well as of the Service. But for the purposes of 
the present discussion, that point may be left altogether out of 
consideration. 

We liave now come to the end of our subject. It was 
our intention to discuss the question of the reforms that 
could be introduced in the High Court, by abolishing the 
Original Side theicof. But as that question has already been 
taken up by tlie Pinance Committee, we think it proper to 
leave it untouched, especially, as the information available to 
us on the subject is quite meagre compared with whaf the 
Finance Committee have embodied in their letter lately ad- 
dressed to the Registrar of the High Court. But before we con- 
clude we shall give a summary of what has been stated above. 
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We have shown : — 

(1 ) . That the history of England’s administration of civil 
justice in India is a history of progress. 

(2) . That the powers exercised exclusivjrfy by the District 
J udges in certain “ Miscellaneous cases, ” are anomalous, 
inasmuch as these ** Miscellaneous cases ” are decided by the 
County Courts of England, occupying positions similar, and 
in some respects inferior, to those occupied by the Munsiffs in 
this country. 

(3) . That, in the opinion of several of the District Judges, 
the trial by them of certain of the “ Miscellaneous cases ” is 
attended with great hardship to the suitors, and much loss of 
the valuable time of the Judges. 

(4) . That the Original cases decided by the District Judges 
form a small fraction of the total number of sucl) cases, and 
that the Subordinate Judges who do the bulk of the Original 
work, should also do this small remaining fraction of it. 

(5) . That the District Judges should also be relieved of the 
woik of trying appeals from the orders of the Munsiffs, as the 
greater portion of such appeals is already tried by the 
Subordinate Judges, who should try them all — the appeal 
results of the High Court showing that the Subordinate 
Judges do their work as well as the District Judges. 

( 6 .) That on being relieved of their “ Original,” “ Miscellane- 
ous ” and “ Appellate ” works in the manner pointed out as 
above, the District Judges could do twice as much of the 
criminal work, and of the remaining civil work as they do at 
present. 

(7.) That the return of the works done by the District 
Judges published in the High Court’s Reports shows that very 
great inequalities at present exist as to their amounts. 

(8.) That the best plan of meeting the requirements of the 
different districts would be to have Divisional instead of 
District Judges. 

(9.) That such an arrangement would result in a large 
saving to the expenditure, by reducing half the present number 
of the District Judges. 

(10.) That the Divisional Judges should have Junior 
Members of the Covenanted Civil Service as Assistants under 
them, in each district, who would remain in charge of the 
District Office and try both civil and criminal cases. 

(ii.) J'hat this mode of training the Junior Members of 
the Civil Service in judicial work, would be a decided improve- 
ment upon the present system which has been declared a 
failure by the High Court. 

(12.) That the above arrangement of placing an Assistant 
under the Divisional Judges in each district could be carried 
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out without any increase in the present staff of Covenanted 
Assistants. 

In ^onclusion, we beg to state, that in making the above 
^proposals, we have been fettered by the consideration that 
Governftient was not prepared to accept any sclieme for 
judicial reform which was not consistent with the rules under 
which, none but a member of the Covenanted Civil Service 
could be appointed a District Judge. Had Government not 
had to make ij:s selections of Judges from among the •Civil 
Service, the best plan would have been to make appointments 
to Judgeships from the Subordinate Judicial Service or from the 
bar as in England. But the day seems to be distant when 
England will introduce in India the reforms she has adopted, in 
this direction, at Home. 

Parbati Churn Roy, B,A, 

• Darjeelinu, I 
July 3, 1886. j 
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L ocal Governments in India have always spent “k good 
deal of money on matters of education, and a part of 
this has gone for what is called “ European education in India.” 
I shall leave it to others to discuss whether this is a right 
expenditure, whether the proper amount of mpney has been 
so expended, whether the whole amount or the European frac- 
tion has been hitherto disbursed in the right directions. How- 
ever fascinating these subjects, I shall concent myself with the 
fact of an existing expenditure in the maintenance of institu- 
tions for European education in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
and hope to show how that expenditure can be directed so as 
to secure the best results. 

A distinction is popularly drawn between Native and European 
schools. This differs somewhat fioin the Departmental dis- 
tinction as expressed in the opening paragraphs of the Code, 
in which an attempt is made to restrict the term European to 
a very undefinable class Now there is no reason for such a 
restriction. The real difference between European and Native 
schools is, that in the former the work is done by the medium 
of European languages and in European lines of thought, and 
in the latter by the medium of a Vernacular and in accordance 
with local notions. There is no reason why those natives and 
such foreigners as Armenians, Greeks, and Burmese, who have 
cast off their national characteristics and are distinctly European 
in their “ habits and modes of life,” should not be thought 
worthy of a place in a European school. On the other hand 
there is no way of excluding from such schools the many 
natives who have not attained and never will attain to European 
habits and ways of life, but who immediately assume an Eng- 
lish or a Biblical name and a European costume on being 
admitted to the Roman Catholic form of Christianity. Practi- 
cally, therefore, a European school is open to Christians of all 
races, denominations, and stations. To quote the words of the 
only European school magazine in Bengal, “ It includes those 
who are friendly sojourners, brought hither from the far West 
by the work of the world and of God, who. having at first been 
mere birds of passage, have eventually made India their home, — 
and those who draw from two nations the best qualities of 
both, — and the many Christians who, centering to ‘ the market- 
place of the East,’ have their ancestral homes in the Isles of 
Greece, or Armenia’s happy vales, or Afric’s sands, or China’s 
crowded shores, — and those who have risen from India’s coral 
strand, and Ceylon’s Isle to be a standing monument of tht: 
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zeal of Western workers and the intelligence and courage of 
Eastern thinkers, — all who are bound together by a common 
Government, a common religion, a common language, and a 
common hc^c.*’ Seeing that this is the case, the first suggestion 
that comes up with regard to the Bengal European School Code 
is, that it should apply to the whole of the complex community 
desQribed in the last sentence.* The jat system is far too 
common in India, not among natives only, and if Government is 
to advance the prosperity of the European section of the people 
of India, it must remove this great hindrance to unity of 
feeling and purpose. The only effectual way of doing this is 
by recognising no distinctions in Government orders, and the 
beginning in this direction can best be made in the schools 
provided for the community. 

Schools receiving Government aid must necessarily be placed 
under Government inspection, and the grants must depend on 
“ the attendance and proficiency of the scholars, the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers, and the state of the schools. ” But the 
arrangements made by Government for the inspection of the 
aided schools, are at present by no means such as to secure 
the right distribution of the grants. It shall be the main 
purpose of this article to show how Government can best as- 
certain the state of each school requesting aid. But before 
this point can be reached, it is necessary to show how the Code 
falls short in its estimation of a good school. 

In the first place, the curriculum of studies is quite un- 
satisfactorily arranged. There are too many standards. The 
work could easily be divided into six standards, so as to lead 
quite up to the Entrance Examination. Such an arrangement 
has actually been worked in two of the largest schools in the 
Presidency, and the chief differences made are indicated in the 
following paragraphs. 

{a) It is very strange to find gentlemen of the highest 
intelligence advocating that numeration and notation should 
be taught in the first standard. It can only be accounted for b}' 
supposing that they have never taught young children them- 
selves or have not courage enough to stand by their convictions. 
All those who have had anything practical to do with the 
matter know that to try to teach little ones “ units, tens, hun- 
dreds,” and all the rest of it is to treat them to “ a jingling 
noise of sounds unknown,” and not only criminally wastes 
their time, but clouds their perception and gives them a dis- 
taste for calculation. “ Arithmetic is the stumbling block of 
the first standard,” says the last Scotch Educational Blue Book! 
“ It is, perhaps, the least valuable, as it is confessedly the most 


• Hereafter in this articie the woid European wiil be used in this sense. 

• VOL. LXXXIV.] 8 
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irksome requirement of the Code. It is forcing a faculty of 
later development to the comparative neglect of linguistic and 
other imitative powers which are in full play. “ It is vain ” says 
Mr. Sully in his Outlines of Psychology^ “ to try to cultivate ^-he 
power of abstraction before the powers of observation (percep- 
tion) and imagination have reached a certain degree of strength. 
This self-evident proposition is one the best accepted prin- 
ciples in the modern theory of education, though there is reason 
to apprehend that it is still frequently violated in practice, 
child-nature solves the question in its own unerring fashion. 
Children of the better classes, instead of an empirical pro- 
gramme, follow in their earliest years the dictates of their own 
sweet will, yet they never lisp in arithmetical numbers ; they 
eschew that which is abstract, but read and run through a whole 
library of juvenile literature.” This standard should be well prac- 
tised in the actual addition and subtraction of concrete quantities 
mentally and by the help of counters, the abacus, and such like 
means. They might then be taken on to read and write numbers 
of two, three, or even four digits by constant sight practice, 
without trying to fathom the mysteries of local value. In the 
second standard this practice of reading at sight might be extend- 
ed to numbers of six digits, and the multiplication tables should 
be introduced after practical application and proof. The third 
standard might still use only the English and Indian money 
tables to illustrate the compound rules. Local value might be ex- 
plained in the fourth standard, together with reduction, measures 
and multiples, vulgar fractions, and (as appointed in earlier 
editions of the Code) simple proportion. It seems altogether 
unreasonable to restrict the fourth standard to addition and sub- 
traction of fractions, seeing that these come naturally after the 
process of reducing compound and complex fraction to simple 
ones, which implies familiarity with the ideas of multiplication 
and division of fractions. Decimal fractions, practice, propor- 
tion and interest would then be easily understood in the fifth 
standard, and the present seventh standard would become the 
sixth. 

(^). The reason why algebra is unsuccessfully taught in the 
middle school is, that arithmetic is not made an intelligent 
study in the primary classes. If the latter were worked in 
arithmetic as we have pointed, why, algebra being nothing but 
generali.sed arithmetic,” as our common text-books say, and two 
yeark would be quite enough to carry any child to the end of 
^quadratics. Similar remarks apply to geometry. As was done 
till 1885, the first twenty-six propositions might still be taught 
in the fifth standard, and the sixth might work to the end of the 
second book. ^ 

(cj. There should be no difference made in the standards 
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required of girls. The English Code has a little courage. It 
appoints the same work for girls and boys, but promises leniency 
to the gTrls. But do women who have to put their knowledge 
tq. a practical test find life any easier than men ? Why then 
should girts have light work appointed for them in mathematics 
in the Bengal Education Code ? Girls, it is true, have to find 
time for needle-work ; •but boys have also the extra subjects 
of ‘gymnastics and athletic games, which necessarily take up 
some of the tin\e that might have been spent over books. 
There should be a distinct provision made for these in our 
schools, for at present enough attention *is not paid to the 

clay-cottages ” with whose perfection the success of mind and 
soul arc so intimately connected. Athletics should be made a 
compulsory subject in boys’ school as needle-work is practically 
in girls. Mrs. Lynn Lynton in the Fortnightly Review^ recently 
revived the question of restricting the education of women to 
domestic occupations, and her strongest argument is that higher 
education has been found to tell on the physical condition of 
females. The answer here, of course, is that it has also often 
told on males, and that the way out of the difficulty is to con- 
sider the intellectual and physical constitution of the student 
before the work is begun and while it is in process. 

(d). In the matter of English, the requirements of the Code 
are too low. Many practical teachers will dissent here, and 
will wonder how it is possible for more to be got through than 
at present The secret is that too much time is spent over the 
spelling lessons, and the children do not get into the rhythm 
of the language in the primary class by being made to read and 
talk to their teacher a great deal more than can now be 
done, and by the analytical study of sentences from the time 
they can study at all.* The primary classes should not be 
tested in spelling, children under the age of nine should be 
employed in observing, reasoning, and experimenting. The 
conning of arbitrary and unassociable combinations of letters 
should not be thought of at this period. Spelling is essentially 
a matter of memory, and if boys in the primary standards can 
recognise words at sight and read fluently and intelligently, 
that is all that should be required of them. I have already 
dwelt at full length on this subject in these pages, and those 
of my readers who would like to consider the subject 
afresh, might turn to pages 277 to 301 of number 154 and 
pages 165 to 183 of number 157 of this Review, , 

* Ulysses Grant in his Personal Memoirs^ although with characteristic 
liberality disclaiming any desire to blame his school, makes the following 
significant remark in referring to his education: — ‘’Both winters weie 
spent in going over the same old arithmetic, which I knew every word of 
befdte, and repeating ‘ A noun is the name of a thing,' which 1 had also 
heard any Georgetown, teachers repeat till I had got to believe it.*’ 
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(e) If it is injurious to burden the minds of young children 
with arithmetical abstractions and unphonetic spellings, it 
no less so to cram them with a host of historical nalnes and 
dates, but the reading of such a book as Louise Chreighton’s 
Stories from English History should be made coni^ulsory *'in 
the third and fourth standards, and the originality of the 
teacher should be put into play to <make the scenes des- 
cribed vivid to the young imaginations under treatment. ' By 
the time a child has reached the fifth standard, however, a 
sufficient conception of time should have been fornied to se- 
cure the remembrince of the sequence of events, and the sys- 
tematic study of history should be begun, not at first in the 
earliest periods, as the Code directs, but in the most recent, 
dynasty by dynasty backwards till the reformation in England, 
and in the next standard till the “ making of England ** and the 
patriarchal age of India. But care should be taken at each step 
to make the children compare the length of time they are 
travelling over in history with the periods of their own life, the 
existence of their schools, &c. 

(f) , Latin is not cared for in schools aided by Government, 
and even Entrance students of the Calcutta University are not 
taught enough Latin to make it a valuable educational instru- 
ment, and I have sometimes thought that it would perhaps be 
best to banish Latin for our schools. The indifference with 
which the language is treated, is due to the place assigned 
to it in the Government curriculum, for it is not begun till 
the fifth standard is reached. The fourth standard has been 
found to work easily through the regular declensions of nouns 
and adjectives, so that the fifth finishes the accidence, and the 
sixth deals with syntax and composition and reads Latin 
authors. In fact, there is no reason why the third stand- 
ard should not form an agreeable acquaintance with the 
sounds and common words of the old classics through the 
useful medium of Mr. Maddox*s cards. These arc now 
published collectively under the title of “ Easy Latin 
Lessons” at Doveton College, Madras. I have tried them 
myself, and found them just suited to the capabilities of third 
standard children. By the introduction of Latin into the 
primary standards, excellent results may be secured in the High 
School and College. 

(g) . The distribution of science over the standards is alto- 
gether^ unsatisfactory. It is quite right that no fixed sections 
should be mentioned for object lessons in the primary stand- 
ands, because they might be arranged in various ways. But in 
the upper standards there is not enough work set for a year. 
There is a choice given between physiology and physics. But 
it does not appear how the former of these subjects can be at 
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^\\ adequately dealt with in our class-rooms, since it is quite 
impossible to work experiments in it, and the knowledge that 
can be imparted by descriptions and diagrams in such a matter 
is^. of little educational and no practical value. All merely 
verbal teaching in .science should be forbidden in the school- , 
room and Government should give special aid here to deserv- 
ing institutions in fittirf^ them with proper apparatus for scien- 
tific experiments. The scientific education that can be given 
to children befora they are of the matriculation standard,® is 
undoubtedly summed up in the word physics^ Thus division (f) 
in the science line of the curriculum might stand ; but the work 
can be done in two years, and in addition the elements of 
botany could be introduced into the fourth standard, the ele- 
ments of chemistry into the fifth, and the elements of optics and 
acou sties into the sixth. 

(h). The Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University 
should be recognised as the test of the seventh standard, but 
the Inspectors should see that the teaching is in accordance 
with the science of education and not a mere book-cramming as 
is too frequently the cage. In addition to the work done for the 
University, chemisty and geometrical drawing should be made 
compulsory, so as to lighten the work of the eighth standard, 

(e). The eighth or final standard of the Code has some very 
glaring defects. Latin is forbidden, and instead, French, 
German, or a Vernacular is appointed. This is very unfair 
to those schools that have been working Latin, with the sanc- 
tion of the Department, in the earlier standards. The Vernacu- 
lar should indeed be a compulsory subject, as proposed for all 
the standards, and the choice should be between Latin, French 
and German. The geometry work should extend to the end 
of Euclid’s sixth book, and elementary statics and dynamics, 
with the use of apparatus, should be compulsory. This class 
should be recognised as the first-year class of a college, and if 
the management of an institution can bring in any of the 
University subjects, it should not be prevented. In fact, this 
liberty should be allowed throughout the schools, provided the 
work set in the Code be also done efficiently. Domestic 
economy for girls should be first introduced here, and not in the 
middle school, because the only subject with which it might be 
alternated, is political economy. There is no reason why girls 
should not do all the rest of the work appointed for boys, as 
they do at the University, provided they be not examin(Mi in 
music. If the curriculum include the science subjects mention- 
ed above for the lower standards, there is no reason why the 
boys should not join the girls in botany here, or, better still, 
both boys and girls might study botany and chemistry as a com- 
bined^subject. 
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Enough has been said on the subject of the curriculum to 
show that the whole thing needs to be reset These are not 
mere theories and fancies. I have personally carried but most 
part of them and with perfect success, and I am persuaded that 
the same can be done anywhere. ^ 

These changes, though numerous, are not great, and can 
easily be accomplished ; but there are inconveniences attending 
the operation of the Code under review that do not seem so easy 
to'remove. They have been very unpleasantly j'elt, and the 
necessity of their removal is forcing itself upon Government 
Departments and schools alike. The first is the actual want of 
an Inspector^ and the second the absetice of an examination apply* 
ivith equal fairness to all schools. These two are reciprocal. 
The gentlemen who are called Inspector and Assistant Inspector, 
are in reality not Inspectors at all, but Examiners. Their time 
is almost wholly occupied in hurrying from school to school 
for the annual examinations, and scarcely any time is at their 
disposal for the actual work of inspection. Now the annual ex- 
amination is the least important part of the concern of a school. 
The world seems to have gone mad about examinations, and 
the work that schools were originally meant for is lost sight of, 
namely, the important business of securing to pupils a condition 
of physical, mental and moral health. There is no one to go from 
school to school at all unexpected times to see that the work of 
t-diic-^Wovi is being conscientiously performed. Volumes might 
be written to show how great and important a work the In- 
spector has to do, and, if public money w^ere spent for no other 
educational purpose than to provide efficient inspection in 
every conceivable department, I am sure no better expenditure 
would be possible. What is actually done elsewhere, is shown 
by the following extract from an article in last year's Times : — 

“ Let us witness a Belgian inspection. The Inspector is 
Inspector, and not Examiner. It is supremely wise to keep 
these two functions entirely distinct, for thotigh inspection and 
examination are complimentary to each other, yet they are 
essentially different in their nature. True inspection looks into 
processes ; exanimation tests results ; and by as much as processes 
are of infinitely higher value than results, by so much is inspec- 
tion an infinitely higher function than examination. All the 
Belgian Inspectors* visits are unannounced, and each visit lasts 
several days. He visits every class, and for the first half hour 
of the lesson listens to the teaching ; for the second he conducts 
the lesson himself in the presnee of the teacher. As a rule 
he carries the class one step beyond their present stage, for 
by the preparedness of the pupils for the reception of new 
knowledge, it is easy to judge of the effectiveness of the 
teaching hitherto pursued. At the termination of the whole 
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inspection, he holds a “conference” of three or four hours* 
duration with the whole staff of teachers, pointing out where, in 
his opinion, good work was being done, and also where there is 
room for improvement, and shows how such improvement^can 
be^ effecte^. Of this visit and conference a detailed and ela- 
borate report is sent to the Ministry, and each teacher is well 
aware of the strictures or commendations awarded to him in 
the. report. From the® records at the Ministry of Education, a 
curriculum vitce of each teacher is extracted. By such a mode 
of inspection the teachers gain in knowledge and expcrierite, 
and the country knows where to look fpr her best teachers. 
As for the periodic examinations, they are conducted by a 
special Examining Commission with the co-operation of the 
teachers, who have no pecuniary or professional interest what-# 
ever in the results. Their salary is fixed, and their reputation 
and career depend on the Inspector*s report. And the Belgian 
teacher has a career before him ; any teacher may become 
Inspector, and none but teachers can be Inspectors. Mr. Germain 
himself, the highest permanent official in the Ministry, is a 
former elementary teacher. ” 

This is a system fcxinded on truth and justice. But are our 
Inspectors in a position to do anything like this ? The opposi- 
tion urges that the Indian system is founded on the English, 
which has been in working order for some years. But the most 
intelligent and experienced English Inspectors are themselves 
of opinion that the Continental plan is the only right one. The 
following is a report of the evidence lately given by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold before the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the working of the Elementary Education Acts, 
England and Wales : — 

5089. (Chairman) : Will you tell us how the work of inspection is 
carried out in any of the countries which you have visited ? The Inspector 
has to see that the law is observed, that the school programmes are carried 
out, and that the teachers do not neglect their work ; but he has nothing to 
do like the examination of the children in the elmentary subjects. 

5090. Either in France or in Germany, or elsewere ? They have nothing 
like the examination that we have to go through for the purpose of the 
grant. 

5091. The office of an Inspector is to see that the school is well carried 
on. and that the law is observed. The school programmes also are very 
strictly laid down by law there. 

5092. More strictly than with us? Yes, the work of each class is laid 
out on the school plan, which is absolutely binding upon the teachers. 
This is so in all countries on the continent. 

5676. (Chairman) : Will you be good enough to explain to us what, in 

your opinion, is the effect of paying for education according to *results, 
tested by annual examinations, as at present carried on? I think it 
injures the instruction. • 

5677. Would you amplify and illustrate that answer a little, if you 
please? Naturally the teacher directs his efforts to making each of the 
^lil^ren able to perform a certain specific task on the day of examination 
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in the three subjects ; and in my opinion that is not the best way to 
teach children. 

5678. You think that he does it with the express purpose of getting 
money ? His object is to pass as many children as possible in fhe examin- 
ation. 

5679. And you think that that has a bad effect upon the teachers ? 
Yes, the teacher is not led to put forth his best teaching power, which 
perhaps, if he was left free, he might put forth. 

5680. Do you think it has a bad effect, im* the same way, upon the 
scholars ? The school is not taught, in my opinion, in the most favoufabie 
way for developing them and bringing out their poweis. 

^681. And, in the same way as you hinted yesterday, you think it has 
a bad effect upon the inspection ? I think so. 

5682. What metho*d would you prefer? I should prefer the method of 
carefully training the teachers, and then devising a good plan of instruc- 
tion, and then ascertaining, by inspection, that such a plan was properly 

• carried out. 

5683. Not so much by the individual examination of each child, but by 
the general result of the inspection as a whole? Yes. Of course a 
number of children must be examined in any system, but not in the same 
way as at present, when a prescribed task has to be performed by each 
child and the payment turn upon that. 

5684. Then you would approve of something like the foreign system ? 
Yes, very much. 

5685. And that was more the system under t,be Minutes of 1846, before 
the first Code ? It was. 

5686. You would rather resort to that system in England than remain 
as we are? Yes, I think so. I should like that system with a caiefully 
prepared body of teachers, and with a carefully di awn-up plan of instruc- 
tion, but we have not that. 

5687. Pi obably you think that the original system under the Minutes 
of 1846 had not a fair trial, because the teachers were not properly trained 
.at that time ? It was a distinctly better method, 1 think, but the teacheis 
were not adequately trained. 

But the question will immediately be asked, If the In- 
spector is not to conduct the annual examination, who is to do 
it ? “ The answer is to be found on the face of a strange 
circular sent round by order of the Government of India, 
requesting the opinion of teachers as to the possibility of a 
general examination of all the schools to be held at certain 
fixed centres. Government by this suggestion shows that it 
knows the true solution of the problem, but it has made its 
circula relicit only disapproving replies by proposing, what it 
calls, representative examination, the examining of a few 
scholars taken indiscriminately from each standard of a school 
to represent all the children of that standard. Such a proposal 
need not be argued against, and the sooner it is forgotten the 
better. Yet a general examination is the only fair written 
test tlmt can be applied, and the reason why Government 
proposed taking some instead of all the children of a school , 
is fconnected with the question of accommodation. Here is the 
real solution of the whole question, almost worked out for us by 
Government itself. The separate examination of each school is 
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not fair, and the time at the disposal of the Inspector is not suffi- 
cient for justice to be done to any school at all. Sarnie of the 
pupils of each school must then come together to certain 
centres to answer identically the same questions. It will not 
• do to take a few haphazard from each standard of a school, and 
therefore the best plan is to take three fixed standards to repre- 
sent each school, i.e^ the fourth as the representative of the pri- 
•mary department, the sixth (which according to the division of 
subjects given above would be doing the work of the present 
seventh standard) the representative of the middle department, 
and the eighth of the high. Now it so happens that there is at 
present an arrangement to examine these very standards 
for the awarding of certificates and scholarships. This arrange- 
ment is independent of the Inspector, and furnishes the means 
required for the purpose above indicated. Every school asking 
. Government aid should send all the pupils of these standards to 
the centres to sit to written examinations, and the results of 
these examinations, together with the University examinations, 
should help in deciding the claims of a school as well as the 
bestowal of certificates and scholarships. The other standards 
should not be exatnined at all in writing as a final test, but 
only constantly and carefully inspected to see that good educa- 
tional work is being done, and that the pupils are being duly 
trained to pass the annual examinations specified. This 
will have the additional advantage of saving infants from 
the scowl of the teacher who is in constant dread of a failure, 
and the work of teacher, pupil, and Inspector will be less 
strained, and therefore more agreeable, and therefore more suc- 
cessful. 

The arrangements for these examinations are already all but 
perfect. There are only a few suggestions to be made. First, 
of course, the subjects mentioned in the new curriculum should 
be provided for, and the marks re-arranged as follows 

PRIMARY SCHOLARSHIP. 

Existing Scale. Proposed Scale. 

English Language and 1 , English ^ ^So 1 ..q 

Grammar ... 200 > i- n^ngiisn | j 300 


Ditto Dictation • •• 50 ) 

Arithmetic .150 2. Arithmetic ... 200 

Geography . 100 3. Geography ,, 100 

4. History 50 

Total 500 5. European Language 100 

6. Vernacular • .. 50 

7. Science 100 


Total 900 
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MIDDLE SCHOLARSHIP. 


English 

... 275 

Second Language 

... 150 

History and Geography 

... 175 

Aiithmetic 

... 175 

Math, or Domes. £co. 

... 150 

Science 

... 75 

Total 

1,000 


I. English Literature 

TOO 


2. „ Grammar 

100 

300 

3. ,, Composition 

100 


4. European Lang. Liter. 100 


5. ,, „ Gram. 

100 

200 

6. Vernacular Literature 


7. „ Grammar 


200 

8. History ^ 


100 

9. Geography 

•• 

100 

lo. Arithmetic 

,, 

150 

II. Algebra 

.. 

75 

12. Geometry 

.. 

75 

13. Science 


loo 

Total 

1.300 


The limit of age should be strictly enforced, or no value will 
attach to the examinations. Pupils should be considered passed, 
who obtain thirty per cent, in two-thirds the number of 
subjects, but scholarships should be awarded to passed candi- 
dates, according to the aggregate marks obtained. The pri- 
mary standards should not be made to sit for two subjects, on 
the same day, because the present arrangement has been found 
to tell upon the children, and education at the expense of 
health is a little too dear. It would also be advantageous in 
every way to hold the examinations in the first fortnight in 
March, just before the University examinations, so that 
institutions that have University classes, may not be incon- 
venienced by having two distinct se.ssions. There should be one 
paper in each of the subjects numbered above, so that the pri- 
mary and middle examinations would both occupy seven days. 
The examiners should not be hurried over their work, but should 
be allowed time enough to do it thoroughly and accurately, and 
every tenth paper should be filed for a year. 

But the claims of a school to Government aid should not be 
decided solely or even chiefly by the written •examinations. 
The Inspector’s reports should have the highest value, because 
it is by them that the schools are to be compared in the weighty 
matters of organisation, apparatus, staff, accommodation, moral- 
ity, and pronunciation. Having all their time at their dispo- 
sal, the Inspectors should be required to call frequently at every 
school and always without previous intimation to the school 
authorities, and should make accurate notes on those important 
points, having an interview with the teachers on the holiday 
immedia\:ely after each visit, but writing not/iing in the log-books 
excepjt the dates^ times, and periods of the visits. 

The unnatural part of the Inspector’s work being removed, 
-they will be able to devote their attention to their proper work. 
The most important part of this work will be with regard to 
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the staffs of the schools inspected. A good staff makes a good 
school. Now what is a good staff? not one that looks well ; not 
one that succeeds under ‘‘painful pressure from without ” only 
in cramming pupil-heads with hard things to be disgorged into 
an exafnination paper ; not an intellectual machinery for the 
dealing forth of epitomized knowledge : but a body of thoughtful 
men^ who are in symoathy with, and earn the respect and affectiqn 
of, their pupils, while training them to think and act accurately, 
and succeed in sending into the world enlightened men and 
useful citizens.* 

But what is the departmental estimate of a good teacher ? It 
is divided into two parts, for applicants for certificates are first 
to have passed certain examinations, and then they are to show 
“service with credit if they want these certificates bestowed 
and allowed. The first is absolutely unnecessary, for if a 
. teacher does serve with credit, it is of no consequence whether 
he has passed examinations or not University honours are 
decorations, and managers of schools may like good teachers to 
have them for the sake of display. They are also indications 
that a certain amount of study has been gone through. But sym- 
bols should at air times be subordinated to realities. Our 
schoolmasters are too often bookmen, with little or none of the 
accuracy in observation and ability to feel for and with and like 
their pupils that are the chief factors in the making of a good 
teacher. Old Professor Pillans beautifully says, in his prtncu 
pies of elementary teaching : — 

“ It requires but little reflection to arrive at the conclusion 
that the power of teaching well is neither a thing that ‘ comes 
by nature,* nor at all commensurate with the capacity of 
learning ; that a great stock of knowledge affords no proof, 
scarcely even a presumption, that the possessor has the faculty 
of skilfully communicating any part of it to young minds. 
To stoop from the pride of superior attainment ; to conceive 
even the embarrassments that entangle the beginner ; to be- 
come identified with the feelings and faculties of children ; 
to anticipate and remove the ob.stacles in their way to element- 
ary knowledge ; to curb and regulate their little passions and 
tempers ; and, what is still more difficult, one’s own ; to awaken 
and sustain attention, and know when to stop short of fatigue 
and exhaustion ; to lead, by short and easy steps, through a path 
that to them is a rugged one, bearing them, as it were in arms 
over the worst of the road, and strewing it with flowers instead * 
of planting it with thorns ; to slacken one’s own step,^ in order 
to keep pace with the pupil, instead of expecting or insisting 
on gigantic strides from the feebleness of childhood ; *to do 
all this is not so entirely a matter of instinct in man that 
•the power may safely be left without culture to its development 
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And with regard to other accomplishments not less necessary 
and yet altogether independent of what a man may know of 
Greek and Latin, or mathematics, or any other science of the 
seven — the faculty, I mean, of exciting emulation, encouraging 
and rewarding industry, inspiring the love of knowledge and 
of virtue, and so combining and directing the exertions of 
all in one simultaneous movement, that the whole school shall 
resemble a piece of fine machinery, all the parts of which 
consgire to one general effect — which in this case is the pro- 
duction of the largest amount of useful acquirement and 
virtuous habits ; these, I need scarcely say, are qualifications 
which it is highly desirable every schoolmaster should possess, 
and which there is very little chance of his ever acquiring 
without some previous training.” 

A good teacher need not be “ ell-ell-deed ” at Oxford or any- 
where. “ Service with credit” is the only true test. But in what 
way is the work of a teacher at present judged ? Only by his 
succeeding in getting a good number of pupils through the 
Inspector s annual examination. The Inspector has no time to 
attend to him in any other way. If the arrangements for 
examination recommended in this article be adopted, the 
Inspector’s most important work will be to see that the teacher 
teaches well. Success at the examinations depends vtamly on the 
material that the teacher has to operate upon ; but if the teacher 
does all that can be done to guide the intelligent, arouse the 
lazy, interest the apathetic, and educate the dull, this is all that 
can be expected of him in the class, and he has served with 
credit. By his visits, all unannounced, the Inspector will ascer- 
tain this, and also whether the teacher possesses the good will 
of his pupils and has their welfare at heart, whether his influ- 
ence upon them is healthy — for here, if anywhere, “ goodness is 
a better thing than genius ” — and whether he works for 
love of the work or drudges for the sake of the pay. Only too 
often men and women take to teaching “ to turn a penny ” 
and “ as a temporary measure.” “ Is any man,” said Goldsmith, 
unfit for any of the professions, he finds his last resource in 
setting up a school.” It is related that M. Stouber, a worthy 
pastor of Waldbach, in the Bau-de-Roche, on assuming charge 
of his parish set about reforming the village schools. The 
principal establishment for the elementary instruction of the 
district was a miserable cottage where a number of children 
* were crowded together, wild and noisy, and without occupation. 
The schoolmaster, a withered old man, lay on a little bed, in 
one corner of the room. The dialogue between Stouber and 
this ftinctionary is amusing. 

"What do you teach the children ?” 

" Nothing, Sir. ” 
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“ Nothing ? How is that ? ” 

Because I know nothing myself. ” 

‘‘ Why, then, were you instituted schoolmaster ? 

“ Why, Sir, I had been taking care of the Waldbach pigs 
^for a gi^at number of years, and when I got too old and infirm 
for that employment, they sent me here to take care of the 
children. ” • 

* There are some in India at the present day who could scarce- 
ly give a better explaination of their being in the teachings line. 
No person should be allowed to teach who does not satisfy 
the authorities that he is born to the profession, that he would 
rather teach than do anything else, that he is not at liberty to 
do anything but teach. This is absolutely necessary ; for, in the 
words of Eliot’s good Rector Gascoigne, “ The best angury of a 
man’s success in his profession is that he thinks it the best in 
•the world.” 

Yet it is undoubtedly true that mere bent is not enough in 
any profession, and therefore it cannot be enough in this, the 
most difficult of all professions. Every teacher who has proved 
himself such, knows that he was not always what he is, that he 
has learnt much by experience, that he held wrong theories and 
used unsatisfactory methods till the results declared them 
inadequate. Now, since good teachers are wanted so urgently 
and in such large numbers, the wisdom thus gained should be 
imparted by veterans to beginners. We cannot now afford to 
let each teacher make himself. We must be quick, and make 
teachers to supply the fast increasing demand for them. A 
little training will make a capable man a first-class teacher, 
which, if left to himself, he would undoubtedly become, but 
only after years of experiment and failure. 

Does the Government Code furnish us with any means of 
making teachers ? It has two methods to propose, the pupil- 
teacher system and training colleges. But all the pages 
devoted to these subjects are as good as waste paper. They 
go entirely in the wrong direction to * look for the means 
required. I have seen the pupil-teacher system tried in two of 
the largest schools in the North-West Provinces and in one of the 
largest schools in Calcutta, and consider that all these experi- 
ments have been complete failures, as they have been proved 
by their discontinuance. The feeling against the system is 
fist gaining ground in England. Mr. George Ricks, senior 
Inspector to the London School Board, in his last report makes 
the following remarks on it : — 

‘‘ In the first place the system does not provide even a f;^irly 
liberal education for its members. Within the very limited 
time devoted to their instruction, the majority of the pupil- 
t&chers cannot, and do not, reach a standard of efficiency at 
all commensurate with the responsible duties they are called 
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upon to undertake as teachers of the young. In the second 
place, the system errs tn assuming that the passing of an 
examination makes a teacher^ — in other words, that boys and girls 
of fourteen or fifteen years of age possess that knowledge, 
moral influence, and teaching power necessary for ^training 
and developing the minds of children, which can only be 
acquired by study and long practice. lu the third place, the 
pupil-teacher is kept at work in the school-room during so 
many hours of the day, that the little time left for study and 
self-improvement cannot be used to advantage.** 

This Inspector evidently knows what he is writing about, 
and he is not alone in his opinion. If we want good teachers, 
we must not hamper them with cramming themselves. This 
invariably makes them irritable, and spoils their chances of 
ever becoming of use in the class-room. 

Nor is the device of a training college for teachers, although 
at present very popular with a certain class of writers in 
England, calculated to secure us valuable educators. It is 
unnecessary to say that tuition in education without the op- 
portunity of putting the lessons to a pra/;tical test, is absurd. 
This, the Department has felt, and to get out of the difficulty, 
a training is said to include a practising school, in which 
candidates may learn their profession.** This is an old hVench 
plan, and although the French declare that it does very well, 
and it has been adopted in a modified form in the Prussian 
pedagogic institutions, it has been found a failure in England 
It certainly seems a waste of expenditure to maintain schools 
specially for beginners to experiment in, when they can utilise 
schools already in existence in the proper way. 

What should be done then ? How shall we train our 
teachers? In the same way that we train our civil and mecha- 
nical engineers, that is, by letting them sec the work of masters 
and imitate it under their supervision. Let the experienced 
hand be ready to save the work before inexperience spoils 
it, and on the spot as well as afterwards let the defects 
be pointed out to the apprentice. This can only be done 
in an actual, healthy, working school. One who wishes to 
become a good teacher, will find that his work is not satis- 
factory at the outset, and that his service does not count for 
credit. He will then of necessity apprentice himself to a 
veteran preceptor, and at first .simply attend and watch him 
in all departments of his work, and observe what he does and 
how he does it. After a while he will be allowed to try 
the ’Work himself with the veteran at his elbow tb prevent the 
pupils from suffering for any possible mistake, and to take note 
of the imperfections of the beginner and dilate upon them by 
and by, adapting his remarks to the circumstances. In this 
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way .the tyro will soon gain confidence, and become in a short 
time a reliable teacher, if there is any talent in him for the 
profession. If there is not, his chief will tell him so, and he 
,will go elsewhere, perhaps to the desk, or the workshop, or the 
pigs, ll: is such a teacher-pupil system that alone can make 
a good teacher in a short time. Every educational institution 
should have some of these educational students or teachership 
apprentices. The department should take no notice of them 
as such. When they are trusted to teach by themselves^ they 
should be closely watched, and if they acquit themselves well, 
their service should be considered “ with credit” though they 
pass not a single written test. A certificate thus earned, saying 
that the holder knows to teach^ would be a valuable brevet de 
capacity. 

Besides taking care that schools are furnished with good 
‘educators, the Inspectors should attend to the apparatus and 
equipment Every subject should have its appropriate applian- 
ces, or the subject should not be taken up. Every Inspector 
knows that a school teaching botany must have its own garden, 
and so on. ^ 

A point that Inspectors cannot be too particular about in 
India, is the English pronunciation and idiom of the pupils. 
It is not easy to piovide against the difficulties incidental to 
bilinguists all the world over, but if Inspectors were to insist 
on accuracy in these particulars at all the visits, teachers would 
get into the habit of setting their pupils right, and would not 
pass unchecked such expressions as “ There is no place here” 
and “ Here is vu7i boy’s penknife,” 

The important chapter on boarding schools calls for a few 
remarks. In England boarding schools played for centuries 
the most important part in the matter of education. But there 
is not the least doubt that they have not the same place in the 
educational system of England at the present day. The chief 
cause of this is the establishment of a general system of national 
education, resulting in the opening of respectable schools in every 
city and town, and almost every village and parish. In spite 
of all that has been said by the interested, people have begun 
to feel that a boarding school cannot supply all the advan- 
tages tliat exsist in a small and well regulated household. 
But old notions do not die easily, and effete European notions 
when imported into India seem to acquire a new persistency 
in living. The opening of large boarding schools^ in India 
may, however, be in a measure accounted for. Just as in 
England formerly the want of good local schools made all 
parents who could afford it send their children far from home 
to Eton, Harrow, or Ruby, so in India at the present day 
Tboarding schools are a necessity, because so many hundreds 
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of Christain men have to work in districts where they are units’ 
among thousands of natives and have therefore no schools 
provided for their children in the neighbourhood of their 
homes. They have, then, to send them to boarding schools, 
which have always drawn the great majority of their pupils 
from this class. Since this is the case, Government should help 
to maintain efficient boarding schools, and should allow none to 
exist that do not show first class arrangements for the feeding, 
housicig, and training of children. The fees should be placed 
very high, and those who must send their children as board- 
ers should be helped by Government to pay the fees when 
their means are limited, while on the other hand, to prevent 
overcrowding in these schools, those parents who have a 
day-school in their neighbourhood, should be prevented from 
sending their children away from home. It is very difficult 
to keep a school in the plains healthy, and therefore these 
Government-aided boarding schools should all be in the hills. 
Small boarding schools, with fees sufficient to cover their ex- 
penses, will continue to exist in the plains. These are generally 
excellent establishments and furnish all the comforts and ad- 
vantages of homes ; they do not ask and should not receive 
help from Government. Against these there is nothing to be 
said ; but Government should interfere when an institution 
is found receiving large numbers in small accommodations, 
under-feeding them, and leaving them to the care of a few 
inexperienced under-tutors with no supervision of their con- 
duct and no effort to make them happy. Such places are treasons 
against the public weal, and the Department should have power 
to order them to close. The Government-aided hill schools 
should be placed under a specially qualified Medical Inspector. 
Since last year the Code provides that “ the Inspector may call 
upon the Civil Surgeon to furnish him with a report upon the 
sanitary arrangements of the school. This is not satisfactory 
since medical officers may differ widely in their’estimate of the 
requirements of boarding schools. In order to rank the schools 
in order of excellence, one officer should be paid specially to 
visit all the schools frequently and without notice. This will be 
an expensive arrangement ; but there will be money enough 
for it if the grants be withdrawn from schools in the plains 
where a large boarding school is an undeniable mistake. An 
aided boarding school should have a large staff of resident 
masters, aj least one for every ten boys, besides the Superintend- 
ent. These should be carefully selected, and if they are found 
suitable, every effort should be made to prevent their ever 
leaving the establishment. The great drawback in the board- 
ing schools for boys in India is undoubtedly the constant 
change of resident masters. There is no sympathy between 
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them and the boys during their short stay, and no influence 
whatever is exercised. The lads have their own thoughts and 
follow the bent of their natural feelings. Purity is as a rule 
impossible, and I have heard a parent say-that he would rather 
hcfve his children di6 than put them into a boarding school. 
But with a proper number of permanent masters of the right 
stamp, this state of things could not exist. In America there 
are* societies for the prevention of cruelty to children, and the 
time seems to have come for a similar association to be estab- 
lished in India. It would find lots of work in the boarding 
school alone. 

The imperfections of the Bengal European School Code' 
have troubled teachers very much ; but nothing has till now 
been said publicly about the matter. Schoolmasters are, as a 
rule, long suffering, or perhaps it would be nearer the truth to 
say, that they have thought with Whitefield that ‘‘ it is best not 
to dispute where there is no probability of convincing.*’ But 
the number of schools is fast increasing — there are 57 inspected 
schools in Lower Bengal alone — and it is time to speak now. 
If Government will follow the advice offered in this article, it 
will do much towards unproving the condition of the European 
inhabitants of India. 

G. S. Gasper. 
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Art. IX.— YUNAN. 

Voyage d' Exploration en Indo- Chine ... Gamier, 
Across Chrysh ... ... ... Colquhoun, 

Travels and researches in Western Cnina ... Baber. 

The Journey of Augustus Margery, 

Grosvenor mission through Western YunaA. 

The River of Golden Sand .. ... Gill. 

Y UNAN, about which I now propose to write, is the South- 
eastern Province of the Chinese Empire, but its indige- 
nous inliabitants are Chinese, neither in tastes, feelings or 
religion. It has been the scene of internecine strife for many 
centuries, and is still suffering from the effects of the “ Panthay 
Rebellion ” which lasted from 1862 till 1876. 

Something about Yunan ought certainly to interest the 
general public, as it is through this province that we now hope 
to open trade relations with Central Chin^ True, a buffer still 
exists between the two mighty engines : it consists of wild 
Shan hill tribes without organisation or regular Government, 
who, at no very distant date, must inevitably merge into one 
or the other of their all-powerful neighbours. 

As regards its position, physical features, &c., Mr. Colquhoun 
writes: ‘‘The Province of Yunan is the most south- we.stern of 
all the provinces of China. It forms an extensive, uneven high- 
land plateau in which the main ranges have a trend north and 
south. Between these ranges, which vary in height from twelve 
to seventeen thousand feet in the north, to seven or eight in the 
south, are numerous deep defiles through which run some of 
the largest rivers in Indo-China. Amongst these the mo.st 
notable are the Mekong or Cambodia, the Salween, and the 
Shewjfli. There arc lakes of considerable extent. Fertile 
plains and valleys are nuraerou.s. 

“ In the north the country is wild, broken, and almost unin- 
habitable on account of heavy mists, fogs and rains. In the 
tangle of mountains there are few valleys to arrest the eye ; the 
population is wretchedly poor and sparse, living chiefly on maize, 
for the country is too mountainous for the production of rice. 
The south and south-west are altogether different. The moun- 
tain ranges which in the north and north-west rise above the 
snow Ifne ; towards the southern borders subside greatly, and 
gi\e place to undulating tracts and plains which increase in 
their extent and level character towards the Gulf of Siam. 

“ The country at first presents to the untrained eye the appear- 
ance of a confused sea of mountains, amongst which if is 
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hard to detect any general trend of the ranges or the existence 
of table lands, but a more intimate acquaintance shows, that the 
leading or main ranges have one fixed bearing, namely, north 
and south.^ From east to west . mountain ranges are crossed, 
but between these lie large plateaux and valleys parallel to 
the main ranges, and contiguous to these are smaller valleys 
and plateaux. The clftnatc of the south is very different from 
that of the north. The season of the rains lasts for three 
or four months, from the end of May till the middle of Septem- 
ber, but the monsoon is not heavy. In the dry season a steady 
breeze prevails except in the lowest valleys. The tempcratuic 
may be characterised as agreeable and healthy/’ 

Gamier, Gill and Baber, who directed their researches more 
to the northern portion of this province, do not describe 
Northern Yunan and Ssu-ch’uan as being so hopelessly barren 
and unfertile as this. Gill talks of “ smiling Ssu-ch’uan,” and says 
the wild mountaineers of this country are content and well to do. 
The poverty which existed at the time of his visit, 1878, he 
attributes mainly to the effects of the rebellion of the Pan- 
thays or Mahomedan Vunanese which lasted from 1862 to 1876. 

Colonel Yules’s description of the physical geography of Ssu- 
ch’uan and Yunan is somewhat picturesque : The great plateau 
of Thibet'^ he says “here (at Ta Chien) droops southward 
as far as lat. 23°, and below that sends out a great buttress 
or lower terrace, .still ranging 6,000 feet and upwards above 
the sea, which embraces, roughly speaking, nearly the whole of 
Yunan. In the descent from the higher to the lower terrace, 
and for a long distance both above and below the zone of most 
southern declivity, this region of the earth’s crust seems in 
a remote age to have been cracked and split by huge rents or 
fissures all running parallel to one another from north to 
south : for, not only the valleys of those great rivers of which 
wc have said so much, but the gorges of their tributary streams 
exhibit this parallelism/’ 

The upper waters of the great Yang-Tsu-Chaing which takes 
its rise almost as far west as Calcutta, rushes through one of 
these mighty gorges on its way to the Pacific. Unlike its 
lesser brethren, the Irrawaddy, the Salween and the Mekong, it 
turns eastward in the neighbourhood of Yunan-fu? In this 
portion of its course it is called the Kinsa or Chin-sha-Chaing 
which Captain Gill interprets as the River of Golden Sand/’ 

As regards the history and populations of Yunan, Gamier 
and Colonel Yule, in their introduction to Gill’s work, are the 
only authorities’that have gone into the subject at all thoroughly. 
It would appear from the former’s elaborate volumes that, 
on the fall of the Han dynasty, during the second century, 
the *Chinese Empire was broken up into three kingdoms. The 
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western one comprehended the provinces of Chen-si, Siu- 
Cli’uan and D*y-tchou. The Emperor Heou-tchou gave the 
Government of this last province to Prince Tchou-Konolang 
of which Yunan was the capital. 

This part of the country was then, as now, composed of 
diverse races, and rebellion and troubles followed. The 
original Mongols of the mountains were driven northwards and 
founded new States. It was during the third century that the 
Laotian principlalities were formed in North rChina, and in the 
seventh century there were no less than six in Yunan alone, 
and it was as much as the central authority at Pekin could do 
to keep them in order. About the ninth century internecine 
strife in the heart of China was taken advantage of by 
these tribes to shake themselves clear of the celestial yoke ; 
but in the following century a Chinese army overran the 
country and subdued it. This was accomplished with no small 
difficulty, but tlie real difficulty which presented itself to the 
Pekin authorities, was to govern the conquered people. 

“In 1319,” says Gamier, “ in spite of the administrative re- 
forms of the Yuens in the province of Yr.nan, the people of this 
province proved so difficult to govern, that the Court at Pekin 
allowed them to elect their own chiefs.*^ This .system, however, 
was short lived ; and after a few years tlie country had to be 
conquered over again. During the fifteenth century constant 
wars de.solated Yunan, and it was not till 1448 that this pro- 
vince finally resigned itself to the domination of the Chinese. 

As regards the origin of the Mahomedans of Yuimn, I am 
unable to give any reliable information. The romantic and 
delightful theory that they are the de'^cendants of an army 
sent thither by Genjhis Khan finds few supporters. Yule 
says they are as much Shan as Chinese in blood, and other 
writers seem to agree, that excepting their abhorrence of pork, 
they have none of the characteristics of the followers of the 
prophet. Baber tells us that they are precisely the same race 
as their Confucian or Buddhist countrymen, that they never 
practice circumcision, that they do not observe the sabbath, 
are not acquainted with the language of Islam, do not turn 
towards Mecca in prayer, and pos.sess none of the fire-and- 
sword principles of propagandism. Whatever their origin may 
be, it is certain that they hate both John Chinaman and Jack 
Burman most cordially, and would hail with delight an eastern 
tide of British conquest. 

About three months ago, when the dacoit movement was 
afc its height, a large caravan of Yuanese traders arrived 
after dark on the opposite bank of the Sittang to Toungoo. 
Their appearance soon cleared the neighbouring villages, 
and news was biought across the river that a large band 
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of dacoits, fully armed, had taken up a position on the 
left bank. Luckily Colonel Hughes, the Deputy Commissioner, 
was not a very scary individual, and before ordering out the 
troops, he sent reliable messengers to reconnoitre the enemy’s 
position. •The messengers reported that the dacoifs were there 
right enough, two hundred in number, with three hundred mules. 
As a bag of rice tied round the loins is the only impedimenta 
of the most luxurious dacoit, the Commissioner concluded 
that they must be traders, and gave no alarm to the military 
authorities. Early next morning a party of these travellers 
from afar arrived in cantonment and proceeded to take stock 
of everything and every body. Their manner was fearless, 
cordial and cheery. They said they had passsed through many 
dangers during their jouney from Tali-fu, but that now they 
knew they were safe under British protection. 

•We paid them a visit in their camp a day or two afterwards, 
and as I had then commenced to collect information about 
Yunan, I fear I pumped the head boss most unmercifully. 
Their interpreter spoke Burmese only, so poor Colonel Hughes 
had to translate for q;iy edification. The interpreter had an 
Arab face, and an acute and intelligent look. He said he, and 
almost all the caravan, were Mahomedans. They had, on pre- 
vious years, been in the habit of going to Mandalay, but 
hearing of the war, were afraid to take that route. They had 
come to load up their mules with English goods, and had 
brought some twenty thousand rupees in cash for payment. 
A more heterogenous crowd I never beheld. There vv^as the 
thorough going opium eating Chinaman of the great cities ; 
there was the Tartar, flat-nosed, narrow eyed and thick legged ; 
there was the tall and fair skinned Panthay, tlic black and 
swarthy Shan — all were sturdy, powerful fellows, with muscular 
limbs, and devil-may-care fearless expressions. They all 
crowded round our little party and examined us minutely though 
by no means rudely. Many of them looked for the first time 
into the frank and fearless eyes of Englishmen and saw 
nothing to displease them there. They appeared much in- 
terested at the sight of the one lady who had joined our 
party, and regarded her, from a rcsi^cctful distance, with un- 
disguised admiration. 

We can picture to ourselves these wild mountaineers return- 
ed to their wives and their little ones midst the snows of 
Seu-ch’uan relating the story of their travels to the banks 
of the Irrawaddy, How they had seen and talked with the 
subjects of the Great White Queen ; how the men were friendly 
and frank and honest in their dealings, and how the women 
were all tall and graceful and gentle voiced and soft eyed. 
^THfe ^ mules of this caravan, although they had been on the 
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march for many weeks, were all in excellent condition. There 
was not one sore back amongst them. The pack saddles were 
kept on entirely by balance, there being no girths, and were 
prevented from getting too far forward by a species of kicking 
straps wliich passed round the animals flanks. To^very divi- 
sion of mules tliere was an appointed leader selected generally 
fen' his size and strength. His head ,,was profusely adorned 
with feathers and ornaments, not forgetting, as Gill remarked 
on a similar caravan, a bit of looking glass in the centre of 
liis forehead. Bells were slung round his neck which tinkled 
merrily as he trotted along. We saw a couple of these beasts 
loaded. The load being carefully balanced, was flopped on 
to his back in an instant, and no amount of kicking and back- 
ing on his part moved it an inch. 

The various tribes which inhabit the western frontier of 
China, are classed by the Chinese writers as Lolo Man-tyu, 
Si fan and Thibetan, but these arc for the most part north of 
Yunan. Even Colonel Yule, the most intelligent and patient 
of living ethnographers, is shy of giving his opinion about the 
peoples of these regions, in consequence pf the want of material 
to go on, and different travellers propound their own theories on 
the subject. In Southern Yunan, Colquhoun talks of Lolos, 
Yeou-jens, Pou-las and Pais, each tribe having a distinguishing 
dress. The women, he says, are in many cases very good looking, 
with straight noses and fair faces. The ladies, like the Burmese, 
Shans, &c., are allowed to do pretty much as they please 
and are not bullied and crushed. The report of gallantry 
towards the poor little things on the part of their lovers is not, 
however, verified by Colquhoun’s researches. ‘‘ On asking an 
old gentleman,” lie says, ‘‘ for information regarding the Lolo 
custom of trcc-climbing undergone by the bridegroom to gain 
his bride, the old cynic smiled, shook his head and said — “ There 
is no such custom liere . our young men would not take the 
trouble : they get their wives easier than -that.” What all 
travellers rcmaik on, and what is strangely conspicuous in 
this, and throughout the whole Indo-Chinese States, is how 
little the Chinese appear to have inter-bred with the aboriginal 
tribes. 

In the absence of their own countrywomen, the Chinese 
condescend to ally themselves with ladies of alien races, 
but never intermix with their relations. There is always 
a Chinese’ quarter to every town in Burma. The male progeny 
follow^ in the steps of their sires and are Chinamen to jthe 
backbone, but the poor little girls are not very highly re- 
garded. Agriculture in Yunan has never been much developed. 
The crops consist principally of rice, as elsewhere in the East. 
In the north buckwheat is grown in considerable quantities ; 
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also maize, sugar, tea, and tobacco in small quantities. The 
southern and western portion is, however, most rich and 
fruitful. The plains are thickly populated, and rice, maize, 
peas, beans, opium, tobacco and sugar are cultivated. In the 
beautiful •iralleys abound many English fruits and flowers, such 
as apples, pears, plums, peaches, chestnuts, roses, rhododen- 
drons and camelias ^of great variety and beauty. Quite 
one-third of the land under cultivation is devoted to poppy. 
In the east and south-east the country is thinly populated 
and by no means rich and fruitful. The principal towns of 
Yunan have been visited by a variety of European travellers 
from the time of Marco Polo to that of the brave and adven- 
turous but ill-fated Captain Gill. 

Yiinan-fu, the capital, is situated in the centre of the north- 
east portion of the province, on the northern shores of the 
great sheet of water known as the Tien-Chi Lake, Although 
nominally the chief town in Yunan, it is neither rich nor import- 
ant, a fact which is doubtless due to the sterile and unproduc- 
tive nature of the surrounding country. The route from 
Yunan-fu to the town of next importance in Northern Yunan, 
Tali-fu, is described in Margery’s journal as mountainous 
and difficult to traverse. The hills are covered with pine 
trees and the population sparse and miserably poor. The 
city of Tali-fu which is interesting as the seat of power 
and principal stronghold of the Mahomedan rebels, who kept 
their old masters the Chinese at bay for fourteen years, lies on 
the western shores of another extensive lake, thirty miles long 
and five or six broad. It is said to have been once a rich 
and populous place but much is now in ruins. Yule is of 
opinion that its position is strategically important. “ It 
is,” he says “ a focal point from which many roads converge, 
and for ages has been the base of operations, military and 
commercial, from Western China to Burma.^* Before the 
tide of Chinese conquest spread so far west, it W'as the capital 
of the Shan kingdom, 

Mr. Grosvernor, who visited it after Margery’s murder, des- 
cribes the city as picturesquely situated in the midst of a plain 
three miles in length, the lake at its feet, the snowy mountains at 
its back.” Like other cities in this country, it is built in squares, 
the main wall being about five miles round. It is supplied with 
provisions from the rich valley which lies between the mountains 
and the lake, while the latter contains an abundance of excellent 
fish. From Tali-fu, there is a fair road direct on Bamd. The 
principal totvns on this line are Yung-chang-fu, Momein ^nd 
Manwyne. They are all square towns, and are situated in 
valleys of more or less fertility. These places are still suffering 
frcJHi the effects of the Panthay rebellion : the population being 
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poor and sparse, Manwyhe is the bbrder tbwn between Chiria 
and the Shan States. It was the scene of Margery's murder. 

In Southern and South-Western Yunan there are many 
fine towns : Kui-liua may be cited as a typical one in this part 
of the province. Colquhoun tells us that the stieets%re paved 
and broader than in most Chinese cities, that the houses 
have stone foundations and tilqd roofs, ,and flowers are placed 
in the windows and doorways. The inhabitants are of diverse 
ra(:es — Lo-los, Yeou-jens, Pou-las and Pais, each with their 
quaint and original national costume. Liniian, Yuan Kaing 
and Puesh are all considerable towns, the latter being celebrat- 
ed for its tea, which is the choicest and most expensive in 
China. 

The minerial wealth of Yunan is universally acknowledged to 
be immense. Copper is found in large quantities in the 
neighbourhood of Yunan and is sold in the markets of Kouang- 
tong, Kouang-se, Du-hou-pe, Du-hou-nan and Kong-tcheon. The 
mine of Uan-pao-chen, furnished in 1870, 271,500 lbs. of copper. 
Other great Copper, mines exist in other parts of the province, 
according to Gamier, 21 in number, some of which are little 
Worked. Silver is also plentiful in the province of Yunan, 
but the mines are but indifferently worked. Gamier dwells 
much on the difficulties of discovering the metal and says, 
L’argent est de sa nature un mdtal tellement secret gu’on 
ne parvient a le trouver gru par de grands travaux.” 

The principal mines are to be found in the depart- 
ments of Lin-ngan, loug-tchouen, Tchoo-tong, Li-kiang, 
Gun-tchang, Chunning, Tchou-hiong and Tali. Gold has 
been found in small quantities in some of the river beds 
of Yunan, which would indicate its presence elsewhere, and 
Gamier mentions mines at Kin -cha-Kiang, Ma-Kang and 
Houang-tsao-pa, but no European seems to have been per- 
mitted to visit the locality of the precious metal. Lead 
and iron arc found in great quantities in the mountain of 
Yunan, but the mines are little worked. 

Colquhoun informs us that the Chinese officials are not in 
favor of extensive mining operations, and no mine may be 
opened without an cxprc.ss edict from the Government. The 
Ostensible reason given for this want of desire to develop the 
mineral wealth of the country, is the turbulent characters who 
assemble in the vicinity of new mines, but there is little doubt 
that it is really due to dread of an influx of Europeans and 
the intrernational complications arising therefrom. 

J-et us now approach the important subject of trade irt this pro- 
vince. As has been already pointed out, the exports are by no 
means extensive, and except in the west and south-west little trade 
is carried on with the outer world. This is mainly due to^the 
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vvant of proper ' communications. The wants of the people aie 
great, and they eagerly purchase European goods where oppor- 
tunity offers. The principal export is opiumi which is trans- 
^ported in large quantities to Eastern China. The only import 
*of any importance are cotton goods of European manufacture, 
which arrive in caravans from Burma through the Shan 
States, or from thg east up the great rivers. 

The question of trade routes has been exhaustively gone into 
by Colquhoun, but has only been lightly touched by the ^other 
travellers whose names appear at the head of this article. For 
many years it was held that the only available route 
through Burma to Western China was from Bamo, vid Man- 
wyne to Tali-fu, &c,, but recent investigations prove otherwise. 
Colquhoun points out that there are five trade routes available : 

1. By the Yang-tse-tang from Slianghai. 

2. By the Canton river from Canton. 

3. By the Songca river from the Tonquin gulf. 

4. By Bamo route. 

5. By some route from British Burma. 

The object of his expedition was to penetrate, through the 
count! y which lies between south-western Yunan and Moul- 
mein, but circumstaiices compelled him to abandon this desigti. 
He is still convinced tliat this is the best and most practicable 
line by which to tap the richest portion of Western China. 
Tlie itineraries of Baber, Gill and Gamier point to the diffi- 
culites of the Bamo line, and the unfeasibility of attempting 
to construct a railway thereon, firstly, by reason of the physical 
difficuliies to be overcome, and secondly, because of the want 
of population and the unproductive nature of the country. 

The physical difficulties to he faced in constructing a line 
from the southern portion of British Burma through the Shan 
country to south-western China would assuredly be formidable, 
but in Mr. Colquhoun’s opinion, by no means unsurmountable ; 
and by its means communications would be opened with a rich 
and thickly populated country. But such projects, however 
feasible, can scarcely, we fear, loom in the immediate future. 
We must first subdue, bring into order, and civilise our newly 
acquired province of Upper Burma before we shall have leisure 
to look to wider fields of enterprise. A railway is always a 
civilising influence ; it unites rulers and ruled into a common 
bond of union. The same iron horse whisks them along to 
their destinations, and puts forth his mighty strength no less 
for the rapid transit of the poor peasant tlian for the Judge, 
the General or the great High Priest. Contiguity engenders 
mutual confidence, and the wild hillman soon finds that he has 
nothing to fear from the consequent dwellers in the cities of 
the plains. 
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One step further have we gone towards the confines of the 
Flowery Land. Perched on the highest peaks of the moun- 
tains, only a few miles from Bamo, our outposts may fancy 
they discern to-day the mystic land of China, with its teeming 
peoples, its mighty cities, its golden temples, its fabulous histor)^, 
its learning, its wealth, and its power. A step further eastward 
and John Chinaman and John Bull wiy shake hands across 
the rugged line of demarkation which separates the Celestial 
Empire from the Empire of the Great Queen. 

“sk } ' Edmond C. Browne. 



Art. X.— the COVENANTED CIVIL SERVICE AND 
FINANCIAL REFORM IN BENGAL. 

A lthough it is always a risky business to assume the 
role of a prophet, we venture to foretell a very scant 
harvest of retrenchment as the result of the labours ot the 
Finance Committee in Bengal. Not that we desire for an instant 
to depreciate its researches into the ill-understood depths of 
Indian revenue and expenditure, but we believe that the 
spending departments have been so pruned down in these pro- 
vinces during the past five years that further curtailment is 
•impossible, except at the gravest danger to our general ad- 
ministration. VVe hold that an absolute and entire change in 
our constitutional policy in India can alone lead to a really 
appreciable reduction in governmental charges. It is stated 
that there will be some nibbling at travelling allowances and 
perhaps a couple of lakhs may be got out of the Education 
Department. One or two useful offices, such as the Director- 
•ship of Agriculture and a Deputy Inspector Generalship of 
Police are to disappear, but the financial result will be trivial, 
whilst the resultant irritation must be very considerable. 
There is much that is specially regrettable in any further 
diminution of tlie Education grant. Now that Government 
aid to charitable dispensaries has approached the vanishing 
point, it is doubtful policy to apply retrenchment to the only 
other fund that represents state benevolence. If the native 
press assail such a policy with bitterness they will be doing 
what any other press in the world would do under similar 
circumstances. The Agricultural Department also owed its 
birth to a kindly thoughtfulness for the most important and 
least represented section of our subjects. Its destruction is 
a step in the same rctrogade direction. If any branch of our 
administration wants persistent and abundant supervision 
it is the Police. It is scarcely possible that rumour can be 
right in announcing a serious curtailment of its inspecting 
staff. We do not blame the Finance Committee for suggest- 
ing these retrenchment, if they have done so. They must 
retrench somewhere and it is believed that they were fully 
warned not to lay their destroying hands on the very depart- 
ments and offices that are the chief sources of our extravagance. 

Our policy would be very different. Education ancf the 
fulle.st supervision are the bases of it. Even the most cautious 
6f administrators now admit that educated natives, under 
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proper supervision, arc capable of filling posts of great import- 
ance. Wc ourselves take a much higlier view of native fitness. 
There were great Indian administrators and statesmen before 
the first European set foot on the banks of the Hughli, and 
we do not believe that the race has been degraded®or des- 
troyed by contact with the learning and civilization of the 
Christian West. We do not intend to enlarge on this opinion, 
but we would venture to apply the admitted fact, we have 
stated above, to the Civil Service in Bengal, and to consider 
the financial results derivable therefrom. 

During the past two years three Bengal districts — two being 
charges of unquestionable importance — have been in the hands 
of native Civilians to administer. It is not denied that they 
have discharged the duties of their ojRfice with success under 
the supervision of their respective divisional Commissioners. 
These gentlemen are men of education and European culture. 
The true aim of capable administrators and financiers is to 
increa.se their number and to employ them widely. 

As probably the simplest manner of approaching our subject, 
we propose to state shortly the system yve would introduce, 
and develop it and perhaps defend it afterwards. 

Bengal is divided into eight Commissionerships or sub- 
provinces, under selected officers of usually twenty-five years 
service. This division we make the groundwork of our plan. 
We maintain that, with the immensely improved communica- 
tions by rail and road we now possc.ss, it is as easy to adminis- 
ter a division from a single centre as formerly it vvas to ad- 
minister a district from its head quarters. We propose to with- 
draw the European officers to the divisional capitals and place 
native Magistrate-Collectors in charge of a large proportion of 
the subordmate districts. On our own principles we cannot 
extend this arrangement to Chota Nagpur, which in the want 
of communications is as backward as Eastern Bengal was 
quarter of a century ago. Its application to Behar must also 
be very limited. Whether our administration is responsible 
for the unfortunate condition of that province, its lamentable 
land system and its indigo troubles is not now the question. We 
^^ecd only recognize the fact that, as the governing race, we 
cannot hand over this fair territory to native officials till wc 
have removed the evils that have grown up under our authority. 
There are also a few districts, such as Midnapur and Mymen- 
singh, where Government interests are so seriously involved 
T3r the present relations of various classes are so critical, that 
we qannot let them pass from under European management, 
at least at the present time. The industry and capital of 
Englishmen have created all that requires administration in 
Howrali and Darjeeling, and native ambition cannot justly 
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claim these districts. There are, however, a crowd of districts 
to which these special considerations do not apply. They are 
Hakhargunj, Balasore, Bankura, Becrbhoom, Bogra, Dinagepur, 
J^uridpur, Gaya, Hughli, Jessore, Khulna, Maidah^ Monghyr, 
Noakhafl, Nuddea, Puri, Pubna, Rungpur and Tippera — nineteen 
districts. To these we would add all the districts around the 
divisional head quarters, except that of the Presidency, viz, 
Bhagalpur, Burdwan, Chittagong, Cuttack, Dacca, Patna and 
Rajshalu. Important as these districts are, the Commission^iratc 
supervision would be so immediate that no reasonable objection 
could be raised to native administration. We hesitate to include 
Purneah on account of its difficulty of access from Bhagulpur 
and the presence of a large European planter element. The lat- 
ter fact also makes us exclude Julpaiguri, though this objection 
could easily be obviated by forming the tea-growing tract into 
a subdivision, officered by an European and subordinate to 
Darjeeling. The total result would be that of the forty-one 
districts, exclusive of Chota Nagpur, subject to the Bengal 
Government, twenty-six would be in charge of native 
Magistrate-Collectogs and fifteen would continue to be held by 
members of the Covenanted Civil Service, which would be an 
entirely European body. 

The second condition of our plan is the existence of an 
abundant supervising staff. It is evident that a single Commis- 
sioner would be unable to maintain the icquisitc control, if he 
were not largely aided. We would, therefore, allow him, 
except in Orissa, two Deputy Commissioners, one of the first 
and one of the second grade : in Orissa one Deputy would suffice. 
These officers would be visiting and inspecting authorities, 
whilst in office work we would allow liim an Assistant Commis'* 
sioner. It may probably strike many of our readers that we 
are too liberal in our allotment of inspecting and supervising 
officers. And so our plan undoubtedly would be if these 
important officials were to direct executive administration alone. 
We propose, also, to make them Sessions Judges. We have 
always held that the present system, by which the higher rank.s 
of the service is arbitrarily divided into two branches, the 
criminal powers of one of which is limited to two years 
imprisonment, whilst those of the other extend to death or penal 
servitude, is a ludicrous anomaly. Both bodies of officers have 
had precisely the same training as criminal judges, and no one 
ever ventured to assert any mental or moral superiority in the 
judicial service. Not less unreasonable is the authority given 
the latter officers as exponents of the civil law. They are 
absolutely without training in it. The great majority of them, 
when they get their promotion, have as much acquaintance with 
the intricacies of the Hindu and Muhammedan Civil Law as they 
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have with the niceties of the Code Napoleon. The Indian 
Civilian has two great characteristics, great official courage and 
sound common sense. It always seemed’ to us that the new 
fledged civilian judge, when he first sits on the appellate bench, 
to review the decisions of his native subordinates, many*of them 
highly educated men with a dozen or a score years* experience, 
shews a degree of daring that almost negatives the possession 
of the second and higher quality. The sooner the Civil Service 
givest up attempting to dispense civil law the, better. It is a 
distinctly executive body and should keep to the performance 
of executive functions, one of which is the administration of 
criminal justice. A well trained Magistrate will always make 
a good Sessions Judge, though he may have no knowledge of 
civil law. 

Our proposals may be tabulated as follows : — 


Divisions. 

1 

COMMIS- 

SIGNERS. 

Dhputv Commissioners 
AND Session Judges. 

Asst. Com- 

MlbSlONEKS. 

Maoistrate- 
Coi.LEC rOKS 

I St Crude. 

and Grade, j 

European. 

! Native. 

Rnjshahi... 

I 

1 

I 

I 

2 

5 

Dacca ••• 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

3 

Psttna 

I 

1 

I 

1 

5 

2 

Presidency 

I 

I 

1 

I 

2 , 

3 

Orissa 

1 

t 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Burdwan... 

1 

I 

I 

I 

2 

4 

Bhagulpur 

1 

I 

1 

I 

2 

3 

Chittagong 

1 

i 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

3 


Add to the above twenty to thirty, say twenty-four Assistant 
Magistrates for the principal subdivisions and the European 
district agency would be complete, numbering seventy officers. 
This number would perhaps have to be increased by some twenty 
more officers to fill the Secretariat, the Board of Revenue, 
the Inspector-Generalships of Police, Jails and Registration, 
the Directorship of Agriculture, the Customs, and a half 
dozen posts under the Supreme Government in the Account 
Department, the Post Office and the Imperial Secretariat. 
We will, however, see further on whether these high officials 
also may not be capable of very sensible reduction. The Euro- 
pean officer known as the head-quarters Joint Magistrate we 
would do away with entirely, his place being filled by a native 
officer approaching the grade of a Magistrate-Collector of a 
district, 

Wc thus obtain a total European executive service of ninety 
men, all told, whose cost must be estimated next. The salaries 
we propose are Rs. 3,000 a month for Commissioners, Rs. 
3,50D for Deputy Commissioners and Sessions Judges of th'e 
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first grade, Rs. 2,000 for similar officers of the second grade, 
Rs. 1,500 for Magistrate-Collectors of the first grade, seven 
in number, Rs. 1,200 for similar officers of the second grade, 
right in number, Rs. 800 for Assistant Commissioners, and 
Ks. 500 •for Assistant Magistrates who had passed their 
departmental examinations. We would also increase the pay 
of the latter officer^ by Rs. 50 a month after their second 
year of service, if they received no substantive or acting 
promotion before then. • 

We do not Ibrget that it will be necessary to entertain and 
pay a very considerable body of native officers to fill the 
posts vacated by the civil service. In the first place there 
are the twenty-six Magistrate-Collectors, whom we would 
divide into two grades, paid at Rs. 1,200 and Rs. 1,000 a month 
respectively. To supply this class of officers and fill the places 
of the European Joint and Assistant Magistrates of the present 
time, it would be necessary to entertain about forty-five Native 
Assistant Magistrates in three grades, paid at Rs. 350, Rs. 450 
and Rs. 600 a month. 

It remains to consider the constitution of the Judicial Service. 
As wc propose to relieve the District Judge of his criminal 
jurisdiction there can be no objection to filling all the Judge- 
ships in Bengal with natives. At the same time we must 
remember that under this system it would be possible to 
abolish all or most of them, if the old idea of Divisional Civil 
Court benches were revived, together with a heavy curtailment 
of High Court Judges. Under present arrangements the 
civil work of District Judges is almost entirely appellate. 
The pay of eight High Court Judges, viz. Rs. 3,50c a month, 
divided between two Divisional Court Judges, one an European 
barrister on Rs. 2,000, and the other a native lawyer on Rs, 
1,500, sitting apart in minor appeals and forming a bench for 
the more important cases, at each divisional head-quarters, would 
yield a very much more efficient, rapid, and cheap machinery 
than the High Court in Calcutta. The remaining seven Judges 
of the High Court would be amply sufficient for revisional 
work. It is probable, considering the size of the Patna, Dacca, 
Rajshahi and Presidency Divisions, that two Judges would not 
suffice for their civil appellate requirements. It would be safe to 
keep two extra benches, that is four Judges, who could be 
deputed to clear off arrears in any of these divisions when 
they might arise. If such an arrangement were carried out, 
we believe it would be quite unnecessary to do more than 
increase, by about ten, the present staff of Subordinate Judges 
of the first grade. The decisions of the Divisional Civil benches 
should be final as to questions of fact, points of law only 
bring allowed to be raised on special appeal to the High 
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Court, ^vhwh wfiuld'’'! Oonsiiat ' of a Chief Jn$tice, |hre6 English 
barrister and. three ftative barrister- Judg/ss. The executive 
service should have no place in the MgheHt civil court. At the 
same tiine we would witlidraw sesstotrcil appeals from the High 
Court ahd transfer them to the Divisional Comnrlssioners, 
except wbep the question raised was one not of fact or evidence, 
but exclusively Of the construction of the, law, and then ojily 
in cases reserved and stated by a Coinnii.>>sinner. 

Itttnaybe urged that we could not get English lawyers for a 
salary* of Rs, 2,000 a month. This we entirely deny. The 
good .average barrister of thirty years of age is rarely iti receipt 
of more than half this income in England, and it is from that 
class we would draw. However, the great inducements would 
be the chance of promotion to the High Court and liberal 
pensions, vis., jC i,ooo a year after fifteen years service as a 
Divisional Judge and another ;^500 a year after ten years further 
service in the High Court. In case of shorter seivice in either 
grade the pension should be diminished propoitionately, fifteen 
years being the shortest period entitling to pension. An al* 
most certain income of ;^i ,500 a year at the age of 55 would be 
a very powerful attraction. This system would ensure for the 
High Court not only good judges but also men of wide expe- 
rience of Bengal. We need hardly say that we would insist on 
the High Court being recruited from the divisional benches, and 
would further make the Chief Justiceship attainable only through 
the Puisne Judgeships of the High Court. 

Such is our scheme for the Executive and Judicial Adminis- 
tration of Bengal. 

Its financial aspect may be stated as follows : The present 
establishment and expenditure on the executive side are — 

Annual cobt. 

15 Magisti ate* Collectors of the ist grade on Rs. 2,250 Rs. 

a month ... ... . ... 4,05,000 

15 Magibtraie-Collectors of the 2nd grade on Rs. 1,800 

a month ... ... ... ...* 3 24,000 

7 Magistrate-Collectors of the 3rd grade on Rs. 1,500 

a month m*0 m • I 20,000 

23 Joint-Magistrates ist giade on Rs. 900 a month ... 2.48,400 

1 2 ,, ,• 2nd „ ,, 700 ,, 1,00 800 

90 Assistant Magistrates on Rs. 500 a month 

••• 

Tital ... 1738,200 

Our proposed expenditure on the Executive Service is — 

8 Deputy Commissioners and Sessions J udges of the 

1st grade on Ks. 2,500 a month ... ... 2.40000 

v7 Do. du. of the 2nd grade on Rs. 2,000 a month 1,68,000 


Cariifid over Rs. ... 4,08,000 



7 

& 

II 

15 

8 
24 
15 

15 

15 
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1 ^ Brought iTopwartFRs. 

Euk-opean MagistratV>Opllector$ of the ist grade on 
Rs 1,500 a month ••• ' /•- 

Do. do. of the 2nd grade on Rs. i«2oo a month 
Native* Magistrate- Collectors * of the ist grade on 
Rs. 1,200 a month -• ••• * 

Do do. of the 2nd grade on Rs. 1,000 a month 
Assistant Commissioners on Rs. 800 a month 
European Assistant Magistrates on Rs 500 a month 
Native Assistai\t Magistiaies of the ist grade on Rs. 

600 a month .. -i* 

Do. do. of the 2nd grade on Rs. 450 a month 
Do. do. of the 3rd grade on Rs. 350 a month 


^45 


1.26.000 
1,15,200 

L5S400 

i,8o,obo 

76,800 

i,44,ooQ 

1.08.000 
81,000 
63iOQo... 


Total 14, 60, 4 00 


On the Judicial side the existing establishment and cost 
are : — 

14 High Court Judges on Rs. 3,500 a month ... $,88 000 

15 District Judges of the ist grade on Rs 2.500 a month 4.50,000 

13 of the 2nd grade on Rs. 2,000 a month ... 3,12,000 

I on Rs. 1,200 a month^ ••• .*• ... 144^^ 

Total 13,64,400 

We propose — * 

6 High Court Judges on Rs. 3.500 a month, three being 

natives ... ••• ... 252000 

12 European Divisional Judges on Rs 2,000 a month ... 2,88.000 

12 Native ditto on Rb. 1.500 a month ... 2,16,000 

• 10 Addiuonad Subordinate Native Judges on Rs. 1,000 a 

month .. ... »*• 1,20,000 


Total 8,7 6,000 

Excluding the salaries of the higher officials, whom our 
scheme does not reach, the present executive and judicial es- 
tablishments cost Rs. 31,02,600. We propose to reduce this 
amount to Rs. 23 36,400, a saving of nearly eight lakhs. This 
sum does not appear a very big one, nor in truth is it, if consi- 
dered apart from the immense reduction in pensions and fur- 
lough charges which would result from our scheme. Few peo- 
ple are aware, or if they are aware, seem to realise the fact, that 
besides his actual pay, each and every covenanted civilian costs 
the empire very nearly ;^i,ooo a year for every year of Indian 
service. His average length of Indian work is 23 years. His 
'average furlough is 4 years, and we arc glad to learn that his aver- 
age length of pensioned life is about 18, which as nearly as possible 
means, that he dfaws close on £ 22 , 000 , besides his Indian pay* 
during his lifetime. The reduction of the covenanted service 
from 230, its average strength during the past five years, exclud- 
ing officers employed in Burmah and Assam, to 90 would 

• voT. LXXXIV .1 10 
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mean a saving of over three thillions sterling, which spread over 
27 years, the average period, duringswKich the service depletes 
itself, gives an annual saving of £i 1 1,000, or at present exchange, 
14^ lakhs a year. The total saving would be 22^ lakhs,* and 
we believe it would be effected side by side with an increased' 
efficiency. The present visiting and inspecting authorities in 
district work are the eight Commissioners of circuit and revenue, 
who have not even the aid of an European officer to supervise 
their minor correspondence during their absence on tour. Our 
scheme almost quadruples the inspecting staff without the least 
diminution of district establishments. 

Such a plan as we propose would hardly require any serious 
modification of our present system of government. We would 
retain every class of executive office and officer now in exis- 
tence. The boundaries of not a single division, district, or sub- 
division need be touched. The chain of administrative subor- 
dination would not be weakened in a single link. We would 
only seek to raise and strengthen the office of Commissioner. 
He is at present, to a large extent, a post office, tl)rough which 
very much work passes upwards, without even his opinion en- 
dorsed on it, for the decision of Government, which often neces- 
sarily means a Secretariat, officered by his juniors in years and 
experience. He is, at best, a funnel into which the district 
reports are poured, in order to their being roughly amalgama- 
ted before being laid before the Lieutenant-Governor, a function 
that might well be performed by an Head Clerk or Junior 
Secretary. We would make him what he ought to be, a Sub- 
Governor, possessed of wide powers of final decision. We would 
limit his appointment in each division to five years, and make 
every subordinate officer serve five years in the same division. 
When a Bengal Civilian reaches the grade of Commissioner, he is 
a man who has completed his service for pension. It would be no 
hardship to cause him to retire' after five yqars in that grade, 
unless for the excellence of his administration Government had 
special reasons for retaining him. It is becoming daily more 
evident that the administration of Bengal is suffering from two dis- 
advantages in district work — the quasi-permanancy of Commis- 
sioners and the endless movements of district officers. Making 
the Commissionerate a five years appointment would obviate 
the first difficulty, whilst the restriction of European officers 
to one Division for five years at a time would go far to secure 
continuity and uniformity of district administration. The fact 
of natives manning the majority of districts would also very 
' considerably modify the present vagrant character of Magistrate- 
Collectors. 

There is a good deal of hostile criticism directed against the 
practise initiated by Lord Lytton, of paying native officers a 
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lower salary for the same work than Europeans receive. The 
answer is apparent. The European is paid not only for his 
^ork but for leaving his country and his home. A further induce- 
ment to ftsidence in the far East is the pYomise of abundant fur- 
lough in order to visit all he has left behind. He is treated like 
a soldier on foreign service. The native civil ofHcial can have no 
such claim. Like his English brother in the great London 
offices he should have a fair annual holiday and nothing n^ore. 
The English civil servant does not know what furlough means ; 
he gets his Sundays, half a dozen other established holidays, 
and a month in the year. Considering how very numerous es- 
tablished holidays in Bengal are, especially at the time of the 
Durga Pujas, the native Magistrate would be justly treated in 
getting a month’s rest in the year, and no furlough except leave 
on medical certificate. Even then he would have 115 non- 
working days in the year as against 90 days, on which his Eng- 
lish compeer may demit his duties. Native Magistrates would 
consequently be, to a great extent, fixtures as district officers. 

There is a further advantage we claim for our scheme of 
divisional centralization. We refer to its effect on the morale 
of the covenanted service. We must confess to an uneasy 
feeling that the Bengal Civilian of the present day is not what 
he used to be. When he lands in the country he is as fine a 
young man as any Government could ask for as its servant. 
Capable and highly educated, honest and hardworking, he is 
the most fitting and trustworthy instrument of Government 
that could be bought in any part of the world for the pay he 
gets. Ten, fifteen or twenty years later — the time varies with 
different characters and different physiques — how often is the 
one old characteristic left that of honesty. He first lost his taste 
for work. Soon the rich education of his youth became a half 
forgotten memory. And last his capacity to deal with men 
and things with his old power began to fail him. To any 
scoffing at our assertion that some of the best men who 
ever came to India in the Civil Service have fallen to this, we 
would answer by the very pertinent question, how does it come 
about that the Indian Governments, both supreme and local, 
are constantly choosing their Secretaries from the junior ranks 
of the service? We have often looked about for an explana- 
tion of this decadence, and have found only one — the dreary, 
killing monotony of district life. Of all the careers open to an 
educated Englishman the least attractive at the present time 
is that of a Bengal Civilian. We allow that he is fairly paid, 
amply paid it maybe, but there his advantage ends. His 
salary is at best a set-off against almost certain loss of health, 
bijt where is the recompense for the persistent solitude, the soci- 
al deadness of his life ? In former days a district head-quarters 
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contained a dozen, often a score of European officials, great 
and small, covenanted and uncovenantedr They and their 
families formed a society numerous enough to maintain tl\p 
ordinary habits of English life. To-day how few artf the sta- 
tions in which existence is thus rendered tolerable. The Eu- 
ropean engineer has disappeared from most ; the European 
doctor is giving place to a new and able race of native surgeons ; 
even Assistant Magistrates are few and far between ; the 
European Deputy Magistrate is still more rarely met with. All 
this is, in our opinion, as it ought to be. The Capable and 
educated native gentleman has for years back been steadily 
winning his way to positions of influence and trust We would 
be the very last to express any tiling but pleasure in the fact 
The path has been made straight for the reforms we suggest 
When all but a very few Europeans officers have been called 
into the divisional centres, they will return to the old healthy 
intercourse. Every European family will be certain of the 
medical attendance of one of their own race. Officers of all 
grades will be in daily contact, and every i^bject of importance 
can be discussed as well as reported on. The manly exercises 
that did so much to preserve the health of the old civilians will 
again be resorted to. The melancholy moss-grown racket courts 
one sees in so many of the divisional head-quarters, standing 
unused or crumbling away, will again be tenanted, These little 
things may seem absurd in an article on Governmental policy 
and financial reform, but they make up a very large fact in the 
daily life of our officers. Health and strength of body and 
mind arc the sources of efficient administration and, especially 
in India, mean much money saved. 

We fear that the first objections to our scheme will come 
from native sources. We will be asked — is this all you have to 
offer ? Is there still to be a reserved service into which no 
native of Bengal can enter ? For the present such must be the 
case. We are propounding a scheme which we hope has some 
chance of being acceptable to all classes. We propose the 
utmost that the powerful European community in this country 
will, by any possibility, acquiesce in. The natives of Bengal 
have fairly won their way to a large share in district govern- 
ment, They have also established an excellent reputation as 
civil judges. We propose to move, pari passu, with recognized 
facts. We advocate no experiments, no plunges into the un- 
known and the unproved. As surely as there are to-day native 
Dist;iict Magistrates, so surely in years hence there will be 
native Commissioners, and when that time comes another step 
forward will be justified and will be claimed. In a quarter of 
a century a native Commissioner of Burdwan or Dacca may 
well be appointed. How these officers are to be introduced 
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it Is now Impossible to say. If Bengal can produce the men 
fitted for these high offices, the very nature of English policy 
will compel the step in advance to be made. We cannot fore- 
tell the manner of these appointments. We are only concerned 
to find a system of administration for the present time, which 
T^ill give* to natives the posts they' have proved themselves 
capable of filling with success ; a system, also, which can be 
further developed in the direction of a still larger employment 
of natives without any need of a complete reconstruction of the 
governing service. Meanwhile we hope that three High Court 
Judgeships, twelve Divisional Judgeships, twenty-six DisVict 
Magistracies, and forty-five Assistant Magistracies, besides ten 
Additional Subordinate Judgeships on Rs. i,ooo a month will 
be regarded as a very large field for native ambition. 

Objections, not less but probably more vigorous, will come 
from a certain section of non-official Europeans, men, who de- 
light in fair play except when natives of this country are con- 
cerned. Their prejudice is no doubt explicable. They are men 
who are brought into contact only with the lower classes of 
native society or with the well-known body of natives of high 
caste but little income, ill-educated, always striving after small 
profits or some petty*employment, the class that supplies the 
knavish attorney and the dishonest merchant’s clerk. We have 
as small regard for this body as the educated and cultured native 
gentleman has. The pitiable thing is, that the non-official 
European can rarely realise the fact that there are highly edu- 
cated and cultured native gentlemen in Bengal. He certainly 
very rarely meets them, and we ourselves admit that they are 
fewer than could be desired. They are in fact so few that they 
are seldom found except in Government service or in the higher 
ranks of the bar. It is our duty, instead of denying their exis- 
tence, to strain every nerve to increase their number and raise 
them in the estimation of Europeans and of their own country- 
men. They have often undergone a social and domestic 
martyrdom to place themselves on a level with Englishmen, and 
there is something inexpressibly mean and contemptible in re- 
fusing to give them the hand of kindliness and respect in their 
struggle upwards. 

The French say a father of a family is capable of anything, 
and we quite expect that we will have the old complaint 
about the closing of a career for English youths levelled at 
our heads. Ten of us young hopefuls are annually imported 
into Bengal, clever enough boys for the most part, and probably 
it is not three months till we have found we have made a sore 
mistake in choosing a profession. We are certainly told so 
by our seniors. Admitting, however, that we could not have 
done better at home, is Government to shut out the just 
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ambitions of some of the best men amongst sixty millions of our 
fellow subjects for the sake of this handful of youngsters, who, 
we have no doubt, would find in England a happier if not 
quite so lucrative a career. 

There are many things to be thought of before such tf 
scheme as we have outlined can be introduced : and f^st, what 
is to be done with the existing Civil Service, or rather the 140 
superabundant officers in it? If recruitment at the bottom 
were greatly reduced, whilst the average 'ten retirements a year 
went on, there would be a very marked shrinkage. If ten offi- 
cers of fifteen years’ service were allowed to retire every twelve 
months on proportionate pensions, the movement would be 
greatly expedited, not only without pecuniary loss but accom- 
panied by very appreciable pecuniary gain. Such an officer 
might be expected to live twenty-eight years, ten and eighteen, 
and would get £600 a year which gives a total pension of 
;fi6,8oo, whilst if he served his whole time and lived the aver- 
age eighteen years of full service pensioners he would draw 
£iSpoo. It is quite true that for ten years some one else would 
be doing his work, but his substitute would be a native Magis- 
trate on Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 1,200 a month, whilst the Civilian 
would be drawing in India Rs. 1,800, or Rs. 2,250. The accu- 
mulated difference, averaging about a lakh of rupees in the ten 
years, would fully cover half the latter's total pension, and, in 
fact, Government would save, including interest, close on 
;fi’iO,Ooo on each officer, or 14 lakhs on every ten officers it 
induced to retire after fifteen years’ service. Even in its in- 
ception and introduction our scheme would save a very sub- 
stantial sum to the imperial exchequer. A further financial 
profit would arise from the fact that native officers would cer- 
tainly serve many years longer than European ones before they 
took pension. 

We hope Government will not again commit the error it 
did in 1877 by offering proportionate pensions only to men 
of upwards of twenty years’ service. Although the retardation 
of promotion was so grievous at that period that the Secretary 
of State was prepared to allow twenty officers to retire on 
these conditions, only seven men were found willing to accept 
;6'8oo a year as pension, when they could get £1,000 a year 
after five years’ further service, during the whole of which time 
they would be drawing large Indian salaries. If Government, 
ever at any time, wishes to induce its Civilian servants to retire, 
it must approach the men on small pay, the juniors and 
bachelors, who have still life enough left in them to strike 
into active life at home after their retirement. Moreover, it is 
the posts of junior and not of senior Civilians that natives of 
India will be invited to fill, especially at the outest. We 



believet fn fact, that Government would show du^cfal as well 
as administrative wisdom in permitting retirement on proper* 
; tionate pensions from every grade of the existing Civil Service 
Another interesting question is the selection and trainii^ 
of Native Civilians. Selection should certainly be by compe- 
titive examination in Calcutta, candidates being admitted only 
from the ratfks of university graduates. An university degree 
is the best stamp of continued and careful education. In 
India it is also evMence«that its possessor is a man of some 
pecuniary substance, in fact, a member of the comparatively 
afHuent class. The limit of age should be placed high, th^t 
is, not less than 22 ’years and not more than 24. The country 
would tolerate native boy Magistrates with even less equanimity 
than it now does their youthful European fellows. Moreover, 
an almost certain result of adopting a really adult age is that 
many young Bengalis would complete their preparatory educa- 
tion in England. Those, who did so, would have an undoubted 
advantage in an examination held in the English language and 
in branches of learning best taught in England. Once selected 
we would send the successful candidate to England for two 
years on a liberal allowance, not less than ;fi'400 a year. We 
would encourage him to proceed to the bar and make civil 
law his special study,* so that if in after years he wished to 
join the judicial service he could do so whilst still an Assistant 
Magistrate, and rise through the grade of Subordinate Judge 
and Divisional Judge to the High Court. It seems to us that 
under such a training we would quickly develop administrators 
fit to take charge of the heavier distriets, such as Midnapur, 
Mymensingh and Murshidabad, which we have reserved for 
Europeans. In order to countervail the attractions of the judi- 
cial bench and the pay of Divisional Judges, we would allot a 
salary of Rs. 1,500 to such selected Native Magistrates. By 
this means all the districts in Bengal Proper would by degrees 
pass into native hands. Many of the officers who would hold 
them would be men who had passed five years in England, 
and had received almost the best training Europe can give, added 
to native experience and knowledge of Indian languages, man- 
ners and modes of thought. 

The acceptance of any scherne withdrawing European civil- 
ians from the districts of Bengal would necessarily be followed 
by very serious changes in other departments. The first 
service to be effected would be the police, which fortunately 
can also be treated on the principle of divisional grouping, 
A single Divisional Superintendent with two assistants subor- 
dinate to each Commissioner would be a sufficient inspecting 
staff. The inspection of all but the most important tltdnds 
would remain in native hands and, under the supervision of 
experienced magistrates, this could be very safely done. There 
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are few examples of the waste of European agency more patent 
at the present time than the ceaseless inspection of the pettiest 
police stations by District Superintendents. They would be 
infinitely better employed in their offices, scrutinizing the cases 
sent up for trial by their subordinates and in directing enquiry 
into serious offences. The Divisional Superintendeqjt would be 
the Commissioner's right hand man in police work, and with 
his wider survey the better able to guide and check the in- 
vestigation of the really important crinfre of the whole division. 
To his assistants would be left, except in the cold weather, 
the duty of local inspection. We need hardly say that the 
adoption of divisional centralization for the police would also 
result in a large diminution of administrative expenditure. 

If the Commissioners of divisions were to be endowed with 
the wide powers that are manifestly their right in view of their 
high position and lengthened standing, there would be marked 
changes above as well as below them. The Board of Revenue 
would disappear, or rather be replaced by an extra Secretary 
to Government. The present Inspector-Generalships of Jails, 
Police and Registration might also be lumped together in 
the person of a single officer. He would really be the 
registrar and statistician of these departments, whose duty 
it would be to group and compare the decisions and orders of 
the different Commissioners in order to submit them to the 
Lieutenant-Governor and thereby secure uniformity of work 
and procedure. We desire to see the Commissioner placed in 
the position of the Colonel of a regiment, officered by a fixed 
staff for five years, with the power of transferring his subor- 
dinates and generally doing and deciding all things necessary 
for the administration of his weighty charge. Bengal is become 
much too heavy a burden for a single Lieutenant-Governor 
to bear unless sonic means arc found for distributing his 
authority, whilst maintaining his supremacy. At the present 
time practically everything goes up to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and, as a matter of fact, he is as physically incapable of 
passing orders on them all as an English Prirrle Minister is of 
doing the work of all the great imperial departments at home. 
Thus it is that not unfrcqucntly an Assistant Secretary passes 
final orders on matters referred by venerable Commissioners. 
It may be true that such matters arc not questions of any 
serious importance, but why refer them at all ? If a Com- 
missioner is fit for his high position, he is capable of deciding 
three-fourths or three-fifths of the points he must now ‘ send up.* 
Whilst desiring to fully recognize the value of a body, com po.sed 
of some of the ablest and most brilliant members of the Civil 
Service, we must admit that Secretariat Government is not in 
favour with the Senior Officers. The Secretaries and not the 
Commissioners arc the sub-Governors of the present day 
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possessed of an undoubted power of final decision. That all 
orders emanate from the Lieutenant-Governor is now accepted 
as an administrative fiction. The grouping of a galaxy of 
sub-Governors in the same place round their chief is an idea 
contrary to all practise. It is like keeping a number of regiment- 
•al Colgnels within call of the General in command. There 
would, no doubt, be great unity of action and even unity of tliought 
amongst them, but none the less the proper place for each 
Colonel is with hiS regiment. Similarly the sub-Governors 
should find themselves in the capitals of their sub-provinces. 
It is almost certain that if the Commissioners were allowed to 
exercise that share of authority, which is rightfully theirs, the 
existing Secretariat might be very appreciably diminished in 
numbers. A third senior Secretary is an addition of quite 
recent times and is necessary only in consequence of the 
omnivorous characteristics of the body to which he belongs. 
He might at least take up the work in the jails, police and 
registration, which we assigned above to an extra Secretary. 

We fear we arc developing very destructive tendencies towards 
the end of our article, but even the Civil Service choice corps 
d elite though we would make it, cannot be all officers of the 
staff. The present®unwieldy central agency is unavoidable so 
long as it is attempted to direct the entire work of the province 
from one centre. If, however, the Divisional Commissioner is to 
have authority in police affairs, for instance, it can do no good 
to have an Inspector-General over him. If there is any one, ex- 
cept the Lieutenant-Governor, who can cross-cut his administra- 
tion in such an important field, it is impossible to hold him respon- 
sible for the well-being of his division. Even now there are times 
when the decisions of these officers clash. The same applies to 
jails and to matters of revenue. To our thinking it would be 
better to have a third Deputy Commissioner in each division to 
superintend these departments, than to maintain the present 
system of divided power and divided responsibility. 

In the present article we have been able to consider only 
Bengal in detail. We have, however, little doubt, but that the 
system we have sketched would be largely applicable to 
Bombay and Madras. The Punjab and Oudh have been too lately 
brought under British domination, and the difficulties of adminis- 
tration in the North-Western Provinces are admittedly too great 
to permit of its extension to them in any complete degree. 
Still we believe that the divisional instead of the district form 
of Government must be in time accepted in Upper India also. 
The sooner it is introduced, tested, and improved in the older 
and more settled provinces, the better for our finances and for 
our conciliation of educated native opinion. • 

C. J. O'Donnell. 



Art. XI.-OBSOLETE CRIME IN BENGAL AND ITS 
MODERN ASPECTS. , 

W HEN the English Government first undertook the crimi- 
nal administration of the countp^, it was at once 
confronted with a twofold difficulty. It had to adopt a penal 
systerp, which aUhough within certain limits, elastic and found- 
ed on sound principles, was in some important respects utterly 
unsuitable for the purposes of the English control. They 
adopted as a guide the maxim of Burke in his reflections on 
the French Revolution ; “ a true politician always considers how 
he shall make the most of the existing materials of the 
country. A disposition to preserve and an ability to improve, 
taken together, would ” he says, “ be my standard of a states- 
man.” Although the Mahomedan system of criminal law and 
punishment was generally uncontaminated with superstitious 
ingredients, it was at the same time disfigured from an English 
point of view with numerous rules of evidence and procedure 
expressly designed to maintain MahomedSn supremacy and 
mark the disfavor and contempt with which Mahomedan 
conquerors have invariably regarded the conquered races who 
have come under their sway. “ Parcere subjectis ” has never 
been a Mahomedan motto. The Hedaya, the most complete 
system of Mahomedan jurisprudence extant, is at the same 
time a political treatise. There is, for instance, a chapter on the 
” Conquest of Infidels ” and another on the Jizyat or Capitation 
Tax *' which the Imam himself imposes as a return for the mercy 
and forbearance shewn by the Mussulmans towards idolaters 
who are all liable to destruction.” If the infidel territory be 
subdued before the Capitation Tax is established, the inhabitants 
including their wives and children are all looked upon as plun- 
der and they are reduced to slavery-; Arabian idolaters and 
apostates were, however, to be massacred without any alternative 
unless they embraced Islam. (See Hamilton’s Hedaya, v. i, p. 213) 
The gospel of Mahomed was one of the sword, and not of 
peace. 

But although for many years before the assumption of the 
criminal administration of Bengal by the Company, their 
aggressiveness had greatly slackened owing to the diminished 
strength of the empire, their system of evidence although modi- 
fied as it was by the policy of a decaying empire, was utterly 
unsuited to a Government which had for its first object the 
impartial administration of justice. The code of punishments 
was in many respects equally unfitted for English tribunals. 
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Many of them were barbarous and cruel ; others were uncertain 
in their operations.^ Before its abolition by the introduction of 
the^ Penal Code, it had sustained so many alterations by the 
action of various regulations, that like a Greek |)alimpsest the 
fresh enactments had almost taken the place of toe original text. 
As public^ opinion continually advanced, it demanded changes in 
the law which were at first sparingly and afterwards more 
boldly efiected by the Legislative Council. In the following 
pages some account •has been given of the difficulties which 
impeded the administration of justice in the early part of the 
century, and of. certain obsolete crimes and customs which 
existed in the era of the Regulations, but which have gradually 
disappeared or assumed a form which does not call for the 
interference of the Legislature or the criminal tribunals. 

The other difficulty which beset the early administration of 
criminal justice by the English, was the extent to which it was 
considered necessary or prudent to sanction practices among 
Hindus which were utterly opposed to the ordinary principles 
of Western morality. The Government of India has recently 
enunciated, in a State paper replying to a petition connected 
with infant marriage and enforced widowhood, the following 
maxim : — " The British Government in India has usually been 
guided by a certain general principle. For instance, when 
caste or custom enjoins a practice which involves a breach of 
the ordinary criminal law, the State will enforce the law. 
When caste or custom lays down a rule which is of its nature 
enforceable in the Civil Courts, but is clearly opposed to 
morality or public policy, the State will decline to enforce it. 
When caste or custom lays down a rule which deals with such 
matters as are usually left to the option of the citizens, and 
which does not need the aid of Civil or Criminal Courts for its 
enforcement. State interference is not considered either desir- 
able or expedient.’’ This principle was not, however, recognised 
in its entirety during the early period of British administration. 
The early administrators proceeded tentatively and with caution. 
When a superstitious practice enjoined by custom had been re- 
cognized as illegal by Mahomedan law, they also declared it 
punishable. As an illustration, the Mahomedan Cazis had pro- 
nounced the custom of dhurna illegal ; and the English Govern- 
ment adopted the same view. The Mahomedan law had never 
interfered with Sutti or the CJiarak Puja, and the British Go- 
vernment remained similarly quiescent. The abolition of customs 
sanctioned by Hindu public opinion, but revolting to humanity 
and untouched by Mahomedan law, was the work of time,* 

* If Elphinstone (History of India, see page 469) is to be relief 
npon, certain restrictions on Hindu sup^stitious customs and wen 
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The principle of interfering with practices which involve a 
violation of the “ ordinary criminal law,” i.e., the criminal law 
recognised by Christian countries was not authoritatively laid 
down or invariably acted upon until much later than the period 
of which I am writing. Almost at the commencement, however, 
of any attempts at legislation, a famous minute of Ls'rd Corn- 
wallis in 1790, afterwards adopted by the House of Commons, 
clearly established the recognition of thej)ower of Government 
to alter the Mahomedan law whenever its grave defects rendered 
it desirable, either in its rules of evidence or in its category 
of |>unishments. Without encumbering the present paper with 
technical details which are now only of antiquarian interest 
and which have no pretence to novelty, it will be convenient 
briefly to indicate the punishments to which an offender could 
be sentenced under the Mahomedan law. The first head is 
that of “ kissas ” or retaliation, which includes “ diyat,” or the 
price of blood. This is the penalty prescribed for heinous 
offence against the person. The second branch is that of 
** Hudd,” and embraces robbery, theft, drinking wine, adultery 
and slander of adultery ; and in connection with this some of 
the curious provisions of the Mahomedan law of evidence came 
into operation. With regard to offences cbming under the head 
of “ kissas, ” witnesses were compelled to state the whole truth 
when cited by the party concerned, but a witness might give or 
withhold evidence which tended to the conviction of a Maho- 
medan for any offence liable to “hudd.” The evidence of 
women was inadmissible in both these classes of offences. The 
third class of offence is that for which “ tazir ” and “ siasat,” ?>., 
punishment at the discretion of the judge is accorded. “ tazir ” 
is defined in Wilson’s Glossary as “ punishment inflicted at the 
discretion of the judge with a view to public justice, i.e., in cases 
where from some impediment or collusion, the legal penalties 

might be escaped or evaded They may extend 

from simple reproof to mutilation and even to death.” “ Akubat” 
has very much the same meanring. “ Siasat,” literally 


domestic habits were effected by the Emperor Akbar. Elphinstone 
observes that he forbade marriage before the age of puberty, and the 
slaughter of animals for sacrifice. ‘‘He also permitted widows to marry 
a second time contrary to the Hindu Law ; above all, he positively 
prohibited the burning of Hindu widows against their will, and took effec- 
tual precautions to ascertain that their resolution was free and uninfluenc- 
ed.” It is, however, incredible that these startling though humane attempts 
at interference with Hindu domestic customs were ever actually carried out. 
The prohibition of infant marriage — one of the fundamental principles 
of Hindu Social life — must, if any serious attempt had teen made at 
enforcing it, have raised such a storm of revolution in Upper India among 
the hetce Rajputs as would have made the throne of Akbar totter. 
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administration of justice ( see Wilson ) is the worrf used to 
denote exemplary punishment extending to death. 

,The extreme rigour of the Mahomedan judicial system of 
evidence, Wie numerous special exceptions and scrupulous dis- 
tinctions which frequently barred a conviction through the 
existence of some tecl^nical defect in the proof, would have 
rendered the administration of justice impossible but for the exist-, 
ence of what ma^ be described as a parallel code of procedure 
and punishment which was specially suited to the non-Moslem 
communities over whom the Mahomedan Government held 
sway. Thus, for the full legal conviction of a Mahomedan, the 
evidence of non-Moslem witnesses was not permissible, nor that 
of women in offences in which the Crown was considered the 
prosecutor. But though the penalties of “ kissas ” and “ hudd ” 
were thus barred, the difficulties of the case were met by the 
existence of the more elastic system above specified. The 
punishment of " tazir ” and “ siasat ” could be inflicted in all 
cases where the presumption of guilt was strong. Even here, 
however, there were pijpvisions as to the minimum of evidence 
required, which could not be brought into harmony with any 
European system of jurisprudence. Thu.s, in cases where the 
Crown prosecuted, the depositions of at least one credible male 
witness was requisite besides that of the prosecutor, or in those 
of a private nature, of two men, or one man and two women. 

The Mosaic law of retaliation was, under the orthodox system, 
the guiding principle and measure of punishment. Thus the 
penalty of death by “kissas” for murder could, under the 
Mahomedan law, be inflicted by the relative legally entitled to 
retaliation or by his direction, although a sentenced of “kissas ” 
might not actually have been passed by the Cazi. The putting 
to death of both the guilty parties found in the act of adultery 
by the husband was justifiable. 

The earliest change introduced into the Mahomedan Penal 
Code was the abolition of the punishment of mutilation.* The 
cruel punishment of mutilation was enjoined in the Regulations 
of 1787, and was practised for many years after we were nomi- 
nally responsible for the Government of the country. Its 
removal was accomplished by Regulation 9 of 1793, which pres- 
cribed that seven years’ imprisonment with hard labor should be 
substituted for a futwa of the loss of orte limb and fourteen years’ 
imprisonment for a sentence of loss of two limbs. By the same 
enactment the religious persuasion of a witness was not to 
operate as rendering him incompetent to testify. This Regula- 
tion may be described as the Magna Charta of the native 


’ Kaye’s Administration of the East India Company. 
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subjects of the East India Connipany. The preamble gives a sum- 
mary of the difficulties attending the administration of criminal 
justice from 1772 to 1790, during which interval Magistrates 
played a subordinate and indeed humiliating part in the control 
of crime. The Foujdari or Criminal Courts were still entirely in 
the hands of the Naib Nazim, and the M^homedan Superinten- 
dents of these Courts had sole authority to try criminals. The 
duties of English Magistrates were confined to the arrest of offend- 
ers. It was not until 1787 that the evils of this system reached 
a culminating point. It was frequently found that petty offend- 
ers and persons charged with assault and other like offences, 
were detained in jail until they died before their cases were 
disposed of. By this Regulation, therefore, the magistrates were 
vested with authority to decide cases involving petty crimes. 
The English authorities, however, still remained mere passive 
spectators of the deplorable miscarriages of justice which re- 
peatedly occurred in respect of grave offences. The very zeal 
with which English magistrates carried out their part of ad- 
ministration in the detection and apprehension of offenders, led 
to constant scandals in the escape o? criminals owing to 
technical defects in the Mahomedan canons of evidence, or their 
death in the miserable and rotten jails which then existed before 
they were brought to trial. 

From the date of the constitution of the Nizamat Adalut 
and the Courts of Circuit, the system was commenced which 
resulted in the gradual assimilation or combination of the 
Mahomedan Criminal Law with English jurisprudence, although 
it was only by degrees that a Criminal Law was evolved which 
satisfied either common sense or humanity. 

Provision was almost from the commencement made for the 
scandalous system under which the initiatory proceeding in cases 
of murder was left to the direction of the heirs entitled to pro- 
secute, who, if the price paid was sufficiently large, would often 
forego their claim. The Nizamut Adalut was also empowered, 
in 1797, to sentence persons convicted of murder to death, when 
the heirs either pardoned the murderer or demanded the price of 
blood in lieu of death. But it was not for some years that the 
Legislative Council remedied the technical Mahomedan rules as 
to the individuals entitled to demand “ Kissas.” For a consider- 
able period acquittals in cases of murder were pronounced by law 
officers when the heirs were not of sufficiently near relationship 
to the deceased to demand “ Kissas,” or where the rules as to 
retaliation failed, owing to the parties standing in the relation 
oT parent and child, or paster and slave. 

It was not until .18,17 that Brahmins in the Province of Be- 
nares were declared liable to the punishment of de'ath from 
which they had been hitherto exempt. It was not until ili25 
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that females were exempted from corporal punishment. Lepers 
were incompetent to testify for many years after the commence* 

, ment of the century. 

Another modification introduced into the laws at an early 
period, was an enactment prescribing a graduated scale of 
imprisonment ill' liqi of fine imposed for “ diyat.” The price 
of blood was retained as a penalty in mitigated forms of cul- 
pable homicide, but as the Mahomedan law prescribed imprison- 
ment until the fine was paid, it was found that when the 
offender was unable to pay the sum adjudged, the sentence was 
practically one of perpetual imprisonment. 

It was also found necessary to modify the Mahomedan code 
of punishments for murder. Nice distinctions were made be- 
tween various kinds of murder which could not be accepted 
by any rational system of jurisprudence. Thus, murder by 
poison and drowning was looked upon as less heinous than 
murder by deadly weapons, the former offence not rendering 
the offender liable to death.* The penalty of “ kissas ” or of 
retaliation by which death is incurred, attached only to acts 
done with an inslrument which might be used for cutting the 
throat in the slaughter of animals (see the Fatawd-i-Alamgiri.) 

Another strange provision which was ultimately set aside 
(1801) was the comparative immunity enjoyed under Mahome- 
dan law by a wilful murderer who, in aiming a deadly blow at 
the individual he intends to kill, accidentally kills another person. 
This offence was formerly expiable by a fine to be paid to the 
heirs of the deceased. 

The branch of Mahomedan Criminal law which was found 
most difficult to deal with, was that connected with the law of 
homicide in defence of the purity of the family and the house- 
hold. The subject was one of great delicacy, as it affected the 
relations of the sexes, but nothing can be conceived more 


^ 1 append a few illustrations of the whimsical distinctions between the 
different kinds of homicide which were drawn by Mahomedan lawyers. 
According to Abu Hanifa, ‘‘if a person immerse an infa ntor an adult 
in the sea or other place where there is no prospect of escape by swimming, 
he is not liable to retaliation for wilful muider. So also if the victim be 
killed by repeated blows with a whip or a stick, or if he be thrown from the 
roof of a house, or into a well and be killed thereby. A person strangling 
another is not liable to suffer death unless he has been repeatedly guilty of 
this oflfence. According to all authorities if a person starve another to death 
in a house, he is liable only to corporal punishment and the price of blood, 
but if the victim be buried alive, the offender is to suffer death in retribution. 

The “ diyat,'’ or price of blood is, it may be observed, essentially 
aimiliar in principle to that of the Anglo-Saxon laws, by which a pecuniary 
penalty was fixed for the lives of men. The Mahomedan law stands, 
however, on a higher footing, for it recognized the equality of all Mahotne- 
^dans« ' Under the Anglo Saxon aystem, the price was proportionate to .th^ 
rank of the victims. 
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subversive of the peace of the community at large, thafl the 
extraordinary latitude of crime allowed to . the head of a Maho- 
medan family. Not only was an adulterer or adulteress caught 
in flagrante delicto liable to instant death at the hands* of the 
injured husband who was exempt from all consequent penalty, 
but this immunity extended to all other doQiestic relationships 
Crimes of deliberation, as well as those committed in the heat 
of tha moment, provided they were in defence of the family 
honor, were equally held to fall within the province of righteous 
retribution. The annals of crime in the early years of the present 
century, present an appalling picture of violence which the British 
Government were at that time powerless to touch. Jealousy, 
whether well founded or unfounded, was a complete justificatory 
plea. The Mahomedan law officers were, for a time, masters 
of the position. The most bloodthirsty murders committed 
by heads of families on mere suspicion, and after long deliber- 
ation, in defence not only of their own marriage bed, but of that 
of their widowed sisters, daughters and even more distant, 
relations were declared justifiable, and the offender was either 
acquitted altogether, or was allowed to purchase immunity by a 
money indemnity to the heirs. 

The position of the Government was, no doubt, at this time, a 
difficult one. The sanctity of the family was an element of 
Mahomedan life which predominated the whole of their system 
of law. At the same time the English Penal Code had only 
recently emerged from barbarism. The Statute book was 
still disgraced by many relics of the Draconian severity 
which it formerly dealt out to offenders against property. 
It was not so very long since the repeal of the Statute 
by which women were liable to be buried alive in England 
for the offence of passing counterfeit coin. Notwithstand- 
ing these considerations, the legislative body cannot be acquit- 
ted of want of statesmanship and courage in not earlier grap- 
pling with some of the more flagrant defects of Mahomedan 
jurisprudence. In several instances — in this as in others to be 
alluded to further on, — they failed accurately to gauge the extent 
to which popular opinion can be guided into healthier channels 
by legislation. It was not until 1822, that the scandalous 
crimes above described were unmistakably placed in the cate- 
gory of offences which were punishable by law. By that Act 
the Judges were empowered to pass a capital sentence in the 
case of the murder of an individual detected in an intrigue with 
a member of the household irrespective of a futwa, of the Ma- 
homedan law officers founded on a plea of justification by 
relationship. The effect of this Act was almost immediately 
operative. The reports of succeeding years shew a distinetk. 
change in the class and degree of crime attributable to jealousy. 
.The reckless and almost indiscriminate murderous attacks no 
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suspected violators of the family honour nearly disappeared 
from the records of the Courts of Session, and although loss of 
life was of course still common from the same “ teterrima causa” 
as led to the Trojan war, the ratio of murders from motives of 
jcalhusy to ^hose committed from other causes, fell to the normal 
proportion among civilized communities. 

Although the punishment of mutilation was, as I have said 
above, abolished at th# very tlireshold of English administra- 
tion of criminal justice and the /ex talionis was never carried 
out, one punishment was retained on the statute book and wds 
specially prescribed in a Regulation of 1807, for perjuiy, forgery 
and analogous offences, which was endowed with all the pic- 
tnresqueness which would have commended itself to Bentham. 
The latter argues in favor of punishment “ analogous to the 
offence.” He says f page 377 “ Theory of Legislation”) — “the 
punishment will more easily engrave itself on the memory, it 
will present itself more strongly to the imagination, if it has a 
resemblance or analogy to the offence, a common character 
with it and he further remarks with regard to ignominious 
punishments — “Infamy is one of the most salutary ingredients 
in Penal Pharmacy,” p.*349. 

The punishment to which I allude is that of " tashhir.” It 
is in its appeal to the imagination and the senses a reminiscence 
of the Arabian Nights and of Haran-ul Rasid. It consisted of 
public exposure. The delinquent was carried through the town 
on an ass with his face blackened and his forehead branded by 
means of a tattooing process, with the name of the offence of 
which he was convicted in the local dialect. The tattooing con- 
sisted of a blue mark on the forehead which could not bo 
effaced without tearing off the skin. The word “ daro^ho-o ” 
(one who has perjured himself) or “jalsaz” (a forger)^ were 
thus branded on the forehead of the offender and could 
not be got rid off. The offence of giving false evidence, 
unless adequately punished on detection, is just one of those 
which is likely to be habitual, and it is unfortunate that a 
punishment which rendered it impossible for any one to prac- 
tise the lucrative business of a piofessional witness, should have 
been abolished. Under the old le^^ime, a man who had offended 
once in this respect was hardly likely to get an opportunity of 
repeating a crime more dangerous and prejudicial to society 
than many more startling outrage.s. He was also liable to 
punishment by stripes with a ‘ korah.’ The punishment of 
“ tashhir” was removed from the statute book in 1849. 

The above brief sketch of the Mahomedan law and its gra- 
dual modifications by the Regulations does not profess to be cTt 
all exhaustive. It would answer no useful purpose to describe 
in detail the whole of tiie amendments gradually introduced, 
[VoL. LXXXIV.] 
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which resulted in the composite fabric of the Pehal Code 
of the Regulations. It was, at best, a mosaic in which the pieces 
but imperfectly joined. There were at the very end many gaps 
which were never filled. Up to the last stage the outlines of 
the edifice betrayed the incongruous mixture of tte arabesque 
with the modern. But it held together for practical purposes. 

It is to be borne in mind that the Mahomedan Penal Law, 
though no doubt far superior to the Criminal Laws of the Hindus 
^hich it superseded, was essentially, as before suggested, a law 
specially framed to preserve the privileges of conquerors and to 
secure the moral subjection of the conquered. The Regulations 
which strove to preserve its main features while doing away with 
its cruel and extravagant principles, had, at the same time, so 
lopped and pared most of its salient points as to deprive it of 
all title to traditional respect among Mahomedans. The 
technical terms and definitions of the various kinds of homicide- 
for instance, had been retained, while the appropriate punish- 
ments had been abandoned. In many respects the adminis- 
tration of law became a mere travesty. Nothing was commoner 
than for the Courts to ask the law officers what would be 
the punishment under the Mahomedin law for a hypothetical 
case and then to inflict that punishment, or one analogous to 
it, on an individual who did not come within the hypothetical 
case, and very fiequently on an individual who was under the 
Mahomedan law liable to no punishment at all.^ 

In some of the presidencies and especially in the Bombay 
Presidency, the additions of the law of the Regulations to 
the substantive Mahomedan law had resulted not only in 
anomalies and absurdities but to positive injustice. Punishment 
disproportionate to offences, the grouping together in one 
category of offences of quite different degrees of criminality, 
and the omission altogether of many heinous crimes still further 
disfigured the system of law administered in that presidency. 

With regard to the actual outcome of Jhe Bengal and 
Madras Law, the Indian Law Commissioners wrote as follows 
in their report to the Governor-General in Council, dated the 
14th of October 1837 : — “ The Penal law of Bengal and of the 
Madras Presidency is in fact Mahomedan law, which has gradu- 
ally been distorted to such an extent as to deprive it of all title 
to the religious veneration of Mahomedans, yet which retains 
enough of its original peculiarities to perplex and encumber the 
administration of justice.” 

* I'or instances if the law officer rejected the evidence, because the 
.witnesses did not profess the Mahomedan religion, he was required 
to state what his futwa would have been if the witnesses had been 
Mahomedans. In other words, one of the essential features ,of the Maho- 
medan religion was rejected. , 
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If the defects and inconveiuences . of the law manifested 
themselves so clearly to the Indian Law Commissioners in 
1837 after the more glarings features of inhumanity, partiality 
ajid bigotry had been gradually swept away, it is not difficult 
to realizw the unenviable position of a judge of a circuit 
engaged at the commencement of a century in trying a 
prisoner under Mahomedan law. The text books at his 
disposal were very scsuity. Hamilton's translation of the Hedya 
had been only recently published (1791) and was not generally 
available. No other translation of any Mahomedan worC on 
law was in existence, with the exception of the Sirajiya, a work 
of authority on the Mahomedan law of inheritance by Sir 
William Jones. This was the only portion of the Mahomedan 
Digest which this distinguished orientalist was able to complete. 
The Futowd i-Alumgiri, another work of first-rate importance 
was, I believe, untranslated. Sir J. W, Harrington's elaborate 
and learned analysis of the Laws and Regulations of Bengal, 
with his masterly and exhaustive exposition of Mahomedan Law, 
was not published till 1821, and Beaufort's Digest of the Criminal 
Law did not make its appearance till 1857 — only three years 
before that portion *which dealt with crime was altogether 
superseded by the Penal Code. The Cazi and Mufti who sat 
in Court tliroiigliout the proceedings, wrote at the end of the 
record a fativa or exposition of the Mahomedan law appli- 
cable to the circumstances which he considered proved, and 
if he acquitted, and the judge after perusing the evidence 
concurred, a sentence of acquittal was pronounced. If the 
fatwa declared the prisoner guilty and the judge concur- 
red in the conviction, he passed such sentence as the 
Mahomedan law officer considered suitable ; if he thought a 
severer sentence than he was competent to pass, essential for 
the circumstances of the case, he referred it to the Nizamut 
Adalut. All sentences of perpetual imprisonment or death 
had to be so referred. He had the power of inflicting imprison- 
ment up to fourteen years and of unlimited fine. He could 
also award thirty-nine stripes with a corah, an instrument for 
flogging, which was not superseded by the rattan till 1825, and 
for which a special dress was provided for a prisoner under 
sentence of whipping. 

When the judge disapproved of the fatwa he was directed to 
submit the proceedings to the Nizamut Adalut. This reference 
differed from those in force under Section 307 of the present 
Criminal Procedure Code, by a judge dissenting from the 
verdict of a jury, as in the former case, he suggested grounds 
of aggravation or mitigation, and the punishment to wlfich 
be considered the accused person liable. The papers were 
tlu 4 n laid before the Kdzi-ul-Kdzat and Muftis of the Nizamut 
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Adalut, who stated their opinions in writing at the foot of 
the record. The Mahomedan law officers at head-quarters, 
as the records of decided cases shew, undoubtedly pos- 
sessed more common sense and enlightenment than their 
brethren of the moffusil. Even their decision, however, was 
not final, for any two judges of the Nizamut Adalut, sitting 
together, were authorized to override their futwa, whether 
it was for conviction or acquittal. 

But although the Mahomedan Government had long before 
the British supremacy established its own Criminal Law to the 
exclusion of that of the Hindus, there were many parts of 
Bengal, such as the forest tracts of Dacca, the jungle mehals of 
Midnapore, Bhaugulpore, Rajmehal and the Sonthal Pergunnahs 
where the Mahomedan law had never penetrated. With 
regard to these latter tracts, special provisions were made. 
These people had never acknowledged the authority of the 
Mahomedan Government. They subsisted at that time prin- 
cipally by plunder, but one of the early Collectors of Bhaugiil- 
porc, Mr, Cleveland, one of those distinguished and capable 
officers who appear to have been the special outcome of the 
troubled times which immediately followed our accession to 
power, had established some sort of order throughout the hills. 
They were induced to abandon their predatory habits, and 
pecuniary grants were made to the chiefs who were constituted 
the guardians of tlic public peace. In 1782 it was enacted, 
that all crimes and misdemeanours committed among them 
should be tried by an assembly of their chiefs, either in Raj- 
mehal or Bhaugulpore. A Regulation was passed in 1796, pres- 
cribing certain rules for the trial of offenders in accordance 
with this principle. 

Undoubtedly the system in force among the races of Bhaugul- 
pore and the Sonthal Pergunnahs was a relic of a penal procedure 
anterior not only to the Mahomedan, but of considerable 
antiquity even when compared with the Hindu penal system. 
The authority of the chiefs to try offences was apparently a 
more rudimentary step in domestic jurisprudence than that 
of decision by the Punchayets of the village community, and 
was, in fact, the system taught by Mann and the sages. 

It would be foreign to the purpose of the present article to 
examine how far the Hindu Penal Code survived side by side 
with the Mahomedan system, or how far the ancient Hindu 
tribunals were ousted by the conquerors. The inquiry would 
be a difficult one, and I am by no means certain that mate- 
rials exist for any very trustworthy results. The Mahomedans 
had no doubt, as has already been observed, interfered as 
little as possible with the peculiar observances of the Hindu 
religion, even where they conflicted with what the Mahomddan 
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Penal Code recognized as criminal. The English Govern- 
ment adopted the same principle, and Pundits were attached 
to all the Courts to explain the Hindu law in connection 
with any custom which had brought its votaries within the 
pale of th# law. 

Some relics of Hindu jurisprudence undoubtedly did exist 
and were gradually fought under the control of the regula- 
tions, It has already been mentioned that Brahmins were 
formerly exempt^ from the penalty of death in Benares. This 
was distinctly recognized by an order of Government in 1790* 
incorporated in Regulation 16 of 1795. By this enactment the 
penalty of transportation was to be substituted for the sentence 
of death. The Court of Circuit was not authorized to pass 
any sentence at all in such cases, which were reserved for the 
Nizamut Adalat — a curtailment of local authority of which this 
is a solitary instance, and which must have had a most prejudi- 
cial effect on popular opinion. The ‘ sastras ' no doubt lay 
down such maxims as the following : — “ When the punishment 
of death is necessary, then the Brahmin's head shall be shaved. 
Men of other classes ^lall be put to death." If a Brahmin be 
guilty of crimes of every description, he shall be expelled from 
the country, but allowed to take his property without being 
wounded. There is not a greater vice than the murder of a Brah- 
min, therefore the king shall not even think of the execution of 
one." (Vivada Chintamani, by Prosanna Kumar Tagore, 1863,* 
pp. 210-21 1). The English Regulation almost adopted the 
principles here established in substituting banishment for death 
in cases where Brahmins had incurred the latter penalty. It is 
not remarkable that the exceptional favor shewn to this parti- 
cular class of the community “ operated " (to quote the words 
of Regulation 17 of 1817 which repealed the former enactment) 
to prevent the infliction of adequate punishment in some atro- 
cious cases of murder." Even in 1817, however, a slight privilege 
was retained on behalf of the holy city of Benares. No sentence 
of death of one of the priestly order was to take place within 
its sacred precincts. 

In connection with the Province of Benares, I may here 
conveniently mention the first of the obsolete crimes of which 
I propose to give some account, and which differs from 
**dhurna” as involving retribution through a vicarious penalty. 


• The fundamental principles of non-interference with the respective 
personal law of both Hindus and Mahomedans had been laid down as 
follows in 1772 by the Governor-General in Council — ‘‘In suits regarding 
succession, inheritance, marriage and caste, and all religious usages or 
institutions, the Mahomedan law with respect to Mahomedans and tlie 
Hindu la<ir with respect to Hindus are to be considered the general luloa 
byVhich the judges are to form their decision." 
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The extreme reverence paid to Brahmins in that ancient seat 
of Brahininical learning had suggested an atrocious and 
lanatical practice. On the approach of any revenue officer 
or any judicial officer who was about to issue aiiy process 
or exercise any coercion over the Brahmins, the latter were 
in the habit of constructing a circular enclosure called a 
kurh, in which they raised a pile of wood. In this en- 
closure an aged female inmate of the Brahmin’s household 
wa% burned to death, under the belief that, after her death 
her spirit would revisit the earth and torment the individuals 
who were the occasion of her being sacrificed. Another 
practice was for Brahmins who were disappointed of any relief 
to which they considered themselves entitled at the hands 
of Government, or against whom a process had been issued, 
to cause their women and children to sit down in the pre- 
sence of the officer concerned, and to threaten to behead them 
if he approached any nearer ; and occasionally when they 
have been arrested or subjected to coercion they have carried 
these terrible threats into execution. They were also in 
the habit of lacerating their bodies witii knives and razors. 
The dread of being made an object of divine anger by 
some arbitrary act of an enemy against which the victim can 
exercise no counter charm, is one of the strongest features 
of the fatalism of the Hindus, and when this terrorism was exer- 
cised by a Brahmin in a place where Brahminism had reached 
its zenith, it may well be conceived that it paralyzed all the 
operations of the law against the privileged class. Peons 
could not be found to serve processes when the risks attendant 
on a Brahmin’s displeasure were so tremendous, and a 
regulation was accordingly passed in 1795 to prevent the prac- 
tices described. It was found necessary to entrust the warrants 
exclusively to Mahomedan Police Officers. I have searched 
through the volumes of the Nizamut Adalut reports in vain 
for a single instance of this crime having come before the 
tribunals. The crime has long since disappeared. 

A natural transition leads me to another variety of obsolete 
crime, that of human sacrifice. This was undoubtedly author- 
ized by the Vedas, and though prohibited in the present cycle 
of Hindu chronology, was not uncommon in the first half of the 
present century. The Kalica-pnrana contains a chapter on 
human and other sacrifices which has been published in the fifth 
volume of the translations of the Royal Asiatic Society's Journal. 
There were certain conditions prescribed ; the victims must 
be* over 12 years of age and not unwilling, and the sacrifice 
must be authorized by the king. Although, therefore, as Dr. 
.Hunter has pointed out in his "Annals of Rural 'Bengal, 
human sacrifice may have been adopted by the settlers^' of 
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the Gangetic delta from the aborigines, in connexion with Siva- 
worship, there is in Aryan literature a classical warrant for 
appeasing the deity who typifies malignant influences, with 
husnan blood. The heroic poem of the Ramayana contains 
also an account of the attempted sacrifice of Ram and 
Laksman to Kali by Ahiravana. Whatever the date of the com- 
pilation of the Rama}5^na in its present form, the legends 
which it commemorates must have existed prior to the Aryan 
invasion of Bengal, and the tradition of human sacrifice w^s, 
therefore, a constituent element of their original creed. 

Several instances of human sacrifice are to be found in 
the reports, and have been dealt with from a medico-legal 
aspect by Dr. Che vers. An interesting chapter in Kaye's 
“ Administration of the East India Company" gives an account 
of human sacrifice among, the Khonds, known as ‘ Meriah " and 
its suppression in 1842. 

A graphic description of a case which occurred in Sylhet, 
is to be found in the narrative of a native of the Jynthea Hills 
who was tried for this oifcnce. The brother of the Raja of 
Jynthea, known as tlif Kumar sent the prisoner to seize in the 
district of Sylhet a boy for the purpose of offering him up at the 
shrine of the goddess Kali. The Kumar had been in the habit 
of sacrificing victims every year between the months of Magh 
and Bysakh. They were made to sit down, adorned with gar- 
lands of flowers, and their heads severed with the sacrificial 
knife. The story of the prisoner was that the Raja had 
strictly forbidden the custom, but that the Kumar practiced 
it to procure the pregnancy of his wife, who bathed in the 
blood of the victims. Professional kidnappers were employed. 
The official report on this atrocious practice left no doubt 
that the appellation of “ khajjur " or kidnapper was well 
known throughout the district in connection with mysterious 
disappearances which occurred among the inhabitants of Sylhet 
and Cachar, beyond doubt destined for immolation at the 
shrine of Kali in the Raja of Jynthea's territory. The actual 
instigators of these hideous outrages were the Raja’s sister 
and brother-in-law. When decapitation takes place, there 
is always a suspicion that a murder is committed for a sacri- 
ficial purpose even though robbery has been the immediate 
object. A case in 1805 at Monghyr where a child’s head was 
found near an idol of Devi, is an illustration of the existence 
of a double motive. 

So recently as 1851, a singular case occurred at Midnapore, 
of a child being murdered by a Brahmin, who declared that 
the God Saligram had appeared to him in a dream and 
ordered, him to offer up a human sacrifice. The head co- 
vered with flowers was found in front of the Saligram. The 
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Saligram is an ammonite found in mount Gandaki, of 
Nepal, and also in the river Ganduck. These ammonites are in 
various kinds, they are supposed to be inherently holy, and to 
be emblems of the God Vishnu. The Bhagvat P^rdna con- 
tains an account of the origin of the worship. They possess 
various properties. Those worshipped by Brahmins partake 
of the beneficent character attributed ter all forms of Vishnu, 
and the cult of the Saligram is utterly antagonistic to human 
sacrifice or to sacrifice of any kind. There is,, however, a form 
of the Saligram which is supposed to be maleficent, and to 
cause death or injury to every member of the household in 
which it exists with the exception of the actual worshipper. 
Hence its worship is restricted to jogis or devotees. But as 
no orthodox Hindu would dare to sacrifice any living creature 
before any kind of Saligram^ the case here quoted is extra- 
ordinary and perhaps unique. 

It is probable that human sacrifice is almost extinct among 
orthdox Hindus living within British territories. The utterance 
of the word ** m6, ” an invocation of Kali, at the time the fatal 
blow is struck by the murderer — a fact of^'which I am cognizant 
from my own experience — is, however, no doubt a partial 
survival of the mantra pronounced by priests when a human 
being is offered up at her shrine. Most of the sacred legis- 
lators of India have forbidden the practice from an early date 
as is mentioned in the preliminary essay to the Vivada^ 
C/iintamani by Babu Prosanno Kumar Tagore. 

Among those tribes whose religious tenets form the frontier 
ground of Hinduism, and who have assimilated only those 
portions of the system which harmonise best with their ori- 
ginal creed, human sacrifices were of constant occurrence, and 
especially among the tribes on the Chittagong and Eastern 
frontier. An extraordinary outbreak of fanaticism occurred 
among the Riangs and Kookics resident in Tippera in 1852. 
Some Kookies were seized by one of the heads of the Riang 
tribe and his followers. Six of them were made to bathe in 
the river and then taken through the forest to the place of 
sacrifice, a spot cleared of jungle and surrounded by bam- 
boo sticks, and there one by one beheaded on the sacrificial altar, 
a salam to the idol accompanying each murder. Three others 
were similarly beheaded the next day. The victims were bound 
and their heads decapitated at one blow. These tribes, although 
they had practically adopted Hinduism, were nomad in their 
habits, and were apparently residents of a hilly tract near the 
ethoicai border between the Mongolian and the Aryan races. 

Another ancient crime of inhuman character closely connect- 
ed with the foregoing, was the practice of sacrificing ‘children 
by exposing them to be drowned or devoured by sharks a^nd 
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alligators. This prevailed from time immemorial at various 
places in the River Ganges, but especially at the island of Sau* 
gar. Sacrifices took place in connection with the festival of 
ihe full moon in November and January. The Government 
dealt with this crime promptly and courageously in a Regula- 
tion in 1802, in which the penalty of death was imposed on all 
such offenders. Thf conduct of Government was not charac- 
terised in this instance by the timidity which marked generally 
their early efforts to do away with crimes resulting from SAiper- 
stition or religious usage, partly, no doubt, because both the Hin- 
du and Mahomedan laws had discountenanced this form of 
sacrifice, and partly from the mistaken notion that it was not 
sanctioned by the Hindu religious works. On the contrary, 
human sacrifice is distinctly enjoined in the Ta 7 itrds* and there 
is a class of Tantrick Brahmins who profess to be guided by the 
dicta of the Tantrds, and of whom I have given a short account 
later on. It is, however, prohibited in the later Hindu works. 

I next proceed to give some account of a crime which is also 
happily extinct, but of which it is impossible to speak without 
horror. I refer to stitti. The mode in which the Government 
dealt with this terrible crime in the early years of the present 
century, is a lasting blot on our adrninistiation in India. It 
would be travelling over well-known ground to point out that 
the Hindu Sastras nowhere enjoin suiti as a necessary duty, f 
that many of the sages of highest repute discountenance it, and 
that at the utmost it is permitted, and not directed by the Hindu 
religion as contributing to the future happiness of the woman, 
who perishes on the funeral pile of her husband, and that of her 
lord in the future life. Never was there a clearer case for that 
highest duty of legislation, to lay down principles of morality 
and to sanction them by appropriate penalties which should 
mould public opinion into more enlightened channels. The prin- 
ciple of toleration in matters of religion to all classes of native 
subjects could not be fairly pressed to countenance a crime revolt- 
ing to civilisation and humanity. The first step taken by Govern- 
ment in 1805, the examination of Hindu Pundits on the 
validity of the custom, and the extent to which it is authorized by 
Hindu text books, was no doubt a wise and necessary one. But 
when it was apparent from the answers to those interrogatories 
that the practice was not imperative, the principle of toleration 
should have given place to the paramount duty of a civilised 
Government, to forbid and punish what is antagonistic to the 

• (See the Kalika Purand and Moor’s Hindu Pantheon). 

t The whole subject has been discussed in Coleroobke’s Digest of»Hindu 
Law, vol. 3, pp. 451, seq. (1801) and in his Miscellaneous Essays, vol. i 
(1837)* See also H. H, Wilson “On the supposed Veidik authority for the 
•burning of Hiddu widows.” Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. 16, in which 
he proves conclusively the absence of all Veidik sanction for the practice. 
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ordinary morality of mankind. It may further be observed thAt 
had the Grovernment at the very commencement made it penal 
to assist or abet the burning of widows, such a measure would 
not have been antagonistic to unanimous native opinion. There* 
was a strong party of reforming Hindus heeded by the c^ebrated 
Ram Mohun Rai wiio opposed the practice as repugnant to every 
principle of humanity. A still larger psj^rty was shocked at 
the extravagant lengths to which the custom attained. I may 
add that the practice of suUi is an exceptional abomination. 
In Bombay and the Deccan it was rare. In Madras, I believe, 
it was unknown. In Upper India, i.e., Hindustan Proper, it was 
common, especially in and near the province of Benares. In 
Bengal it was commoner than in any other Presidency, and in 
Calcutta itself the unholy flames of suUi burned perpetually. 

The fundamental guarantee for the maintenance of all Hindu 
and Mahomedan religious observances is to be found in the 
Statue 53, George III, cap. 155, to the effect that “ the principles 
of the British Government on which the natives of India have 
hitherto relied for the free exercise of their religion be inviolably 
maintained.” This principle could not fay-ly be pressed into 
a justification for the toleration of a non-obligatory practice 
opposed to ordinary canons of morality, even though it was 
closely interwoven with the religious prejudices of the people. 
Nevertheless in 1812 when instructions were first formally 
issued on the subject, the position taken up by the Government 
was thus expressed. ** The course which the British Govern- 
ment should follow according to the principle of religious tolera- 
tion, is to allow the practice in those cases in which it is coun- 
tenanced by their religion, and to prevent it in others in which 
it is by the same authority prohibited.”* The restrictions 
specified by the Pundits and which the Government attempted 
to enforce were briefly as follows : — No woman having infant 
children under three years old, unless satisfactory arrangements 
could be made for their maintenance, or being-in a state of 
pregnancy and uncleanness, or under the age of puberty 
(this was fixed at sixteen years) was permitted to burn. It 
was also laid down as contrary to law as well as to the 
usage of the country, to cause any woman to burn herself 
against her wish by administering stupefying or intoxicat- 
ing drugs. It was was further ascertained from the Pundits that 
the woman who had already declared her intention of burning, 
but who afterwards receded from her declaration, was not liable 
to perform any penance if she withdrew before the Sankalpa ”-f- 

♦ tetter from the Chief Secretary to Government to the Registrar of the 
Nizan^ut Adalut, 1812. 

f This is explained in Wilson's Glossary as ** a deliberate announcement 
of aft Intention to perforin some^ pious act which has the force of a vow.'* 
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was pronounced. If her abandonment of her purpose takes 
place after the “ Sankalpa,” she recovers her purity and right to 
associate with her relatives after a severe penance. Another 
important restriction was the illegality of post-cremation 
(anumarSn) in the case of Brahmin women, who could 
burn on no funeral pile, except the one on which the body 
of their deceased hiisband was actually placed. Widows be- 
longing to other castes could perform post-cremation as soon 
as they heard of the death of their husbands, but not afterwards. 
Instructions based on these principles were circulated 
throughout the country, and police officers were directed to 
attend all cases of which came to their notice, to prohibit 

those which involved a breach of any of the conditions above 
specified, and to see that no restraint or violence was practised 
by the relatives to enforce suicide on a reluctant widow. They 
were also instructed to dissuade and remonstrate with widows 
who had announced their intentions of burning. But the 
Government had not the foresight to carry out successfully the 
policy which was the outcome of their lack of political courage. 
The effect of these well meant, though half-hearted efforts 
to check the custom, was so far as can be gathered from the 
reports the very opposite of wdiat was intended. The official 
statements show that for years after the Government assumed 
the direct responsibility of the control of the cases of 

suicide increased instead of gradually becoming obsolete. An 
extraordinary blunder had also crept into the system of super- 
vision which vitiated the efforts made to restrain suUi within 
the limits and conditions laid down by the Pundits. There was 
no law by which it was compulsory on the relatives of widows 
who intended to burn, to give the notice to the police which 
was contemplated by the rules. No penalty was incurred by 
neglecting to apprise the executive authorities, and the simple 
resource adopted by individuals who intended to carry out 
an illegal was to evade the duty of giving information 

until the immolation had been completed. An error of pro- 
cedure of a different kind had a tendency still further to nullify 
the good effects of the position taken up by Government. 
After the doctrines which restrict the range of sutfi within the 
limits, and subject it to the exceptions above described, had 
once for all been ascertained from the most learned Pundits 
of the day, one would have supposed that English judges and 
Mahomed an law officers would have found it an easy task 
to apply them to such cases of abetments of illegal suUis as 
were discovered by the police, and came before the tribunals 
for trial. But by an astonishing error of judgment, the local 
Pundrts attached to each Court, were allowed to deliver 
vyavasthas” ,or explanation of the law applicable to the facts 
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disclosed on each occasion when such cases were prosecuted, and 
they displayed no lack of dialectical subtlety in finding reasons 
for justifying the conduct of the prisoners. Although the 
authority of the Pundits was no doubt frequently set aside 
on a reference to the law officers in Calcutta, improper acquit- 
tals did sometimes occur in deference to their views. A still 
worse result was the effect on the minds of the educated portion 
of the community who in their turn influenced the masses. 
They could but regard it as a sign of weakness or vacillation 
on the part of the Government that, after canons of legality 
and illegality had been laid down and published under 
authority, the merits of each isolated case which came before 
the tribunals, however clearly within the scope of the pro- 
hibited phases, were liable to be canvassed de novo by the 
Pundits of each Court of Sessions, whose findings of law were 
sometimes distinctly at variance with the dicta of the Nizamut 
Hindu law officers. Another cause to which the Nizamut 
Adalut itself attributed the increase in the number of Hindu 
widows burned alive after the promulgation of the rules, was 
the care with which Government had pajrticularized the cir- 
cumstances in which sntti was legal as well as those in which 
it was forbidden by the Hindu law. Government was therefore 
looked upon as fostering the practice, of which it merely lopped 
off the excrescences. There is probably some truth in this 
theory, but very little in the further suggestion that “ the only 
other assignable cause is a spirit of fanaticism rather inflamed 
than repressed by the interference of the public authorities.”* 
This was the language rather of despair than of conviction, 
and the sequel shows that the authorities altogether miscon- 
ceived the spirit of the people. 

The following figures indicate the prevalence of the practice 
for many years before its final abolition : — 


Year ^ 


Number of Suttis reported 

1815 

• • 

... . 380 

1816 

• a « 

... 442 

1817 

• • • 

... ... 706 

1818 

• a • 

... 839 

1819 


650 

1820 


... 597 

1821 


... 654 

1822 

a a a 

... 5«3 

1823 

• • a 

... 575 

1824 

• • • 

... 573 

1825 

a a a 

... .639 

1826 

... 

... S18 


The above figures shew that after the Government rules were 
* Proceedings of the Nizamut Adalut, 1819. 
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in full force, the number of suicides increased very largely, and 
remained at almost the same figure until the practice was finally 
abolished. The utter futility of the precautions adopted to pre- 
\ient unauthorized suttis^ can be gathered from the circulars of 
tlie Nizaftiut Adalut which review the proceedings of each year. 
The facts which were indicated from time to time in each year's 
summary must have Ijeen extremely disheartening. The number 
of suttis had risen from 378 in 1815, the year the Government 
instructions came into full operation, to 839 in 1818, and the 
Court in its review of the sutti reports for that year, is driven 
to find a mournful satisfaction in the fact that a large proportion 
of the victims were women of advanced age. 

The parts of Bengal in which sutti was most prevalent, 
were the metropolitan districts. The deaths in Burdwan, 
Hooghly, Calcutta, Nucldea and Jessore were very frequently 
more than a moiety of the whole. This is what would be 
naturally expected, as the inhabitants of these districts contained 
a larger proportion of Hindus than existed in other parts of 
Bengal. On the other hand in those districts where Mahomedans 
form a considerablg portion of the population, suttis were 
comparatively rare — far more so than is accounted for by the 
difference in proportion of the two races. In Mymensing, 
Murshidabad, Purnca, and Rajshahye, all of which contained a 
large Mahomedan population, suttis were infrequent In 
Behar, the proportion of suttis to population was low, and the 
same may be said of the gre*iter portion of the North-Western 
Provinces, with the exception of Gorruckpore and Ghaziporc and 
the City of Benares. 

These facts appear to me to give rise to one or two interest- 
ing inferences. They afford one more instance of the strongly 
counteracting influences of Hindu religion on Mahomedanism 
and the reverse. Where the Mahomedans were numerous, Maho- 
medan public opinion appears to have been sufficiently power- 
ful to bring the practice into general discredit amongst the 
Hindus. Many of the Mahomedans in the Eastern districts, 
such as Mymensingh and Backergunge were doubtless converts 
from Hinduism within liistoric times, and entertained a convert's 
vehement horror for a practice connected with his abandoned 
faith. It is difficult otherwise to account for the fact, that in 
Mymensingh, Purnca and Rajshaye not a single instance of widow 
sacrifice occurs for several years. On the other hand the whole 
force of educated opinion in Calcutta was, it may be assumed, 
adverse to the custom. But English influence combined with 
that of the reformers headed by Ram Mohan Roy, was powerless 
to stem the tide. In the years 1822 and 1823, nearly loo ""suttis 
occurred in the suburbs of Calcutta alone and more than 100 in 
Nuddea. 
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The preamble to Regulation XVII of 1829, is a mournful 
recognition of the hopelessness of curing so hideous and in- 
veterate a canker spot on our administration of the country 
otherwise than by excision. The lessons of the past decade 
during which widow sacrifice had flourished as it w#re under 
the avowed protection of the Government had not been with- 
out fruit. It was at last recognised that “ the practice of 
siitti is revolting to the feelings of human nature, that the 
measures hitherto adopted to discourage and prevent such 
acts have failed of success, that many acts" of atrocity had 
been perpetrated, which have been shocking to the Hindus 
themselves, and that notwithstanding the important principle of 
Government in India, that all classes of the people be secure 
in the observance of their religious usages,” an exception 
must be made with regard to such practices as violated the 
paramount dictates of justice and humanity. This terrible 
page in the annals of British administration was thus closed 
for ever. All that was necessary to root out widow burning 
from Bengal, was to show decisively that the British Govern- 
ment intended to place the abetment of sutti on the same 
footing as the abetment of other suicides, and that persons 
guilty of the further crime of using violence or compulsion to 
force a widow to burn, should be liable to death. So complete 
was the acquiescence of the people in this courageous and states- 
manlike measure that I can only find one case which came 
before the Courts subsequent to the passing of the Regulation. 

Although, as I have observed, the Eastern districts of Bengal 
were singularly free from female immolation, one very peculiar 
practise analogous to sutti prevailed in the Tipperah district, 
where women of the weaver (Jugi) caste were buried alive, instead 
of being burned, with the corpses of their husbands. 

The cases which are to be found in the reports of the Sudder 
Nizamut Adalut are 13 only in number, and comprise but 
a small fraction of those in which various illegalities were 
practised. The large majority of the more heinous instances 
of the violation of the Hindu canons which occurred were 
never brought before the tribunals. The Resolutions of Govern- 
ment about this period make frequent mention of horrible 
barbarities — of children of 8 and 9 years old being brought 
to the pyre and destroyed — of widows being pressed down by 
bamboos — of their being thrust again and again into the flames 
when they tried to escape — and of their being overwhelmed with 
the most violent abuse, and threatened with loss of caste if they 
showed any disposition to alter their mind. No relapsed heretic 
in the time of the inquisition when made over for torture to 
the secular arm, could have suffered more terribly at th^ hands 
of tire tormentors than the trembling victims who shrank 
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at the last moment from the physical agony of the flames only 
to be murdered by their inhuman kinsmen. The words of the 
Roman poet about the sacrifice of Iphigenia “ Tantum religio 
potuit suadere malorUm ” must find a melancholy echo in the 
minds gf those who read the annals of suUi two thousand years 
after Lucretius wrote them. 

An apposite illustration of the evils of allowing the local 
Hindu Pundits an^ authority in such cases is afforded by a 
trial which occurred in 1823 at Gorruckpore. The ideality 
charged was 4 hat the accused had assisted at the of a 

Brahmin woman by post-cremation (anumaran) before she 
had ascertained satisfactorily the fact of her husband's 
death. Post-cremation is illegal on the part of Brahmin 
women as has been mentioned above. The defence was a 
singular one. The accused persons pleaded that the woman 
had been assured of the death of her husband by seeing his 
ghost. They added that flames rose spontaneously from the 
funeral pyre. The vyavastha of the Pundits displayed a 
singular and characteristic incapacity for dealing with facts in 
criminal cases. Their decision is in fact a medley of involved 
reasoning and confradictory conclusions. They commence by 
observing that if a Brahmin is absent from his wife for 6 years, 
the latter may perceive “ by intuition '' that he is dead. This 
intuition may take the form of a dream in the case of a woman 
of unusual chastity and virtue. They continue by admitting 
that it is contrary to the Shastras for a Brahmin woman to 
burn without the body of her husband (anumaran). Neverthe- 
less such an act is an eternal virtue. The conduct of the hus- 
band’s brothers who lit the funeral pyre is not actually blame- 
able, but as they have committed a technically irregular act, they 
should be declared liable to perform two C/iandrayan penances 
and pay a fine of 1,080 “pans" of cowries. The law officers of 
the Nizamut Adalut refused to abide by this decision (as well 
they might) and pronounced the accused guilty of abetment of 
illegal suttu The different conclusions of judges of the Nizamut 
Adalut in this case arc eminently suggestive of tlie unsatisfactory 
condition of the law. In this, as in several other cases of the 
same kind one of the ablest judges who ever sat on the bench 
(Mr. Courteney Smith) insisted on accepting the dicta of 
the Pundits as to the legality of the Act, because, if sutii was 
to be tolerated at all, they were the only authorities who could 
correctly indicate the customary law of the country, I cannot 
but think that this expression of view was intended mainly as 
an emphatic protest against the vacillating conduct of the 
Government, as Mr. Courteney Smith recorded afterwards a 
very strong opinion in favour of the withdrawal of all authori- 
. tativd sanction. 
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I conclude this branch of the subject with a short allusion 
to an extraordinary case which occurred at Goiruckpore 
in 1822. The prisoner’s son died at the house of his father, 
and his widow, who was at Chapra, bufned herself with the 
turban of her husband sent to her for that purpos^. The' 
sister of the deceased who was with him when he died, 
insisted on burning also, a pile was prepared, and she was 
immolated by her own feather. The latter pleaded in defence 
that his daughter had threatened him with the direst impreca- 
tions if he opposed her wishes and that he reluctantly consent- 
ed. It need scarcely be said that the stiUi of a sister (if such an 
expression may be used) is nowhere suggested in the Shastras. 
Nevertheless the Pundits delivered a Sanskrit exposition which 
completely exonerated the father. The reasoning by which they 
arrived at this conclusion is as follows : — “ It must be presumed 
that the sister in some former stage of existence did some act 
which impressed her with an irresistible belief that burning with 
her deceased brother was her only means of salvation in the 

next world In default of a nearer heir of the deceased 

to set fire to the pile, the performance of his exequial rites 
is obligatory on the father.” As the daughter was burned on 
the same pyre as that of his son, he cannot be held blameable. 
They go on to cite instances of Munis, or holy sages, having 
with the assistance of their pupils committed self-immola- 
tion, and urged that even at the present day men and women 
drown themselves from pious motives at Prayag (Allahabad). 
The learned hold that the tying of water-pots or other weights 
to the necks of would-be suicides is not sinful. Having thus 
justified the father’s act on on moral gromds, they proceed to 
acquit him as being unaccountable for his actions by the 
general reflection that fathers lose the power of discriminating 
between what is lawful and what is unlawful on the death of 
their sons, and finally declare that he should perform 3 “ pray- 
aschityas” (penances). Such were the legal opii\ions which the 
judges of the early part of the 19th century were compelled 
to consider, and which were even occasionally acted upon. 

I proceed next to give some account of the crimes connected 
with sorcery and witchcraft. The belief in sorcery, divination 
and magic is discountenanced by the Koran, but the Hindu 
religious system is impregnated throughout with the occult 
arts. Omens and dreams were universally believed in, and 
witches and sorcerers were the objects of constant dread. The 
Mahomedans gradually came under the spell of the same 
influences. They imbibed the .superstitions of their Hindu 
subjects without, as a rule, being imbued with their fanaticism. 
Ifi this, as in many other matters, the two races were mutually 
SljBFected by their originally conflicting creeds. The terrof 
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inspired by belief in the superhuman power of sorcerers and 
witches has in all countries, at various stages of their civilization^ 
given rise to appalling persecution. It is not astonishing that 
•in the state of society which existed at the commencement of 
the centlry, such crimes should have prevailed. 

The earliest notice of this branch of crime that I can find 
is in a proclamation t)f February 1792, the tenor of which was 
afterwards embodied in a Regulation of 1797 * Two men of the 
Sutar (or carpenter) caste had been convicted of the murdfer of 
five women said to have practised sorcery. It was accordingly 
enacted that persons of the caste, or any other caste, who 

put to death any individuals on suspicion of sorcery, shall 
be held guilty of murder, and persons forming a portion of 
an assembly formed for the purpose of trying witches or 
sorcerers will, if death follows from any order of this assem- 
bly, be liable to be punished as principals. 

An interesting case of this description occurred at Ram- 
pur in 1820, which illustrates also one of the approved methods 
for detecting witches. It appears that the family of the 
prosecutor consisting of himself, his wife and daughter was 
suspected by the villagers of Seru in Chota Nagpur of having 
caused the death of some of the inhabitants. Accordingly a 
witch-finder was sent to the suspected family to discover 
the culprit. He cited the three members of the family to appear 
before him and poured some oil into a leaf with a little rice, 
calling out successively the names of the three suspected persons. 
The oil ran through the leaf when the names of the two women 
were mentioned. A council of the villagers was held at a 
shrine beneath a‘‘pakur” tree. The suspected women and 
the head of the family were summoned. The women were 
bound with ropes and beaten with heated sticks cut from a 
tamarind tree, and the wife of the prosecutor died from the 
injuries. The witch-finder was sentenced under the Regulation. 

In 1822, at Ramghar, the offender in a similar case, was a 
Rajput. The prisoner was the head of the village, and he 
considered the sickness of his child was due to the incantations 
of the prosecutor’s wife ; accordingly he forcibly carried her 
off, confined her in the stocks for six days, and at the end of 
this time, hung her by the neck on a bar tree. He was 
convicted, on strong presumptive evidence, but nearly the 
whole village was found to be in league with the murderer. 

The following narrative of a tragedy which occurred at 
Almorah in 1822, reads more like a romance of the middle 
ages than a story of events which really transpired only sbety 
years ago. Keshun Dom, the prisoner, appeared to be natur- 
ally of- a quiet and inoffensive nature. The victim was a 
ffrahmin physician called Gunput, one of the rare cases in 

[VOL. LXXXIV.] 12 
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which a member of the priestly caste has fallen under the 
ban of sorcery. He professed to work cures by charms and 
incantations, rather than by medicine, and unquestionably 
believed in the efficacy of his own power to influpnce th6 
angry deities by occult means. This hazardous assumption 
proved his ruin. The fact of the murder of a Brahmin by 
a Dorn, one of the lowest of the Sudras iii the frame-work of 
Hindu society, shows how far superstitious terror will hold 
in subjection the ordinary instincts of Hindu caste. 

The story of Keshun Dom is that Gunpiiti had asked him 
for the small present of a tambour. On Keshun’s neglecting or 
refusing this request, his son became possessed of a devil 
which was, however, exorcised by the power of Gunputi and 
his father. Shortly afterwards Keshun being still reluctant 
to make the present demanded, three of his buffaloes were smit- 
ten with barrenness, and it was reported to him that Gunput 
had placed his hands on their horns after performing suitable 
oblations, and muttered some incantations over them. Remon- 
strances were addressed to Gunput’s father ; the latter, however, 
was just as convinced of his son's occult* powers as was Gun- 
puti himself, and he imprecated curses on the family of Keshun, 
unless the three buffaloes were made over to him for nothing. 
Shortly afterwards Keshun dreamed that he saw two black 
dogs and a white one issuing from Gunput's house, and his 
son woke up and exclaimed that these dogs were biting him. 
Terror now urged Keshun to supplicate the aid of the head 
of the village, but the village headman was as much in dread 
of the Brahmin as himself. Keshun then bethought himself 
of the efficacy of sacrifice, and he slaughtred two fowls and a 
pig. The narrative does not indicate the deity whom he 
attempted to propitiate ; no doubt, as the offerings indicate, 
it was some sylvan god whom . tradition had retained among 
the semi-Hinduised Dorns. The son slightly improved, but on 
a relapse occurring, he sent again to Gunpati and his father 
Nathu. Tliey were not at home, but Nathu’s wife sent her 
eldest son Lalwa to treat the sick boy. This man was how- 
ever ignorant of the proper use of incantations and drugs, and 
he insisted on stinging the boy with nettles in spite of Kes- 
hun\s remonstrances, and the child died almost imme- 
diately. Three days afterwards a second son was seized with 
the same disease. A second fruitless application was made to 
the village headman, but the latter was far too frightened on 
his own account to venture on interfering with the sorcerer. 
Gunpati at last himself appeared on the scene, afid announced 
to the terrified father that his son had been seized with an 
evil spirit owing to the refusal of the three buffaloes. 'Keshun 
entreated him to accept them ; upon this Gunpati took 7 
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kinds of grain, tied tliem up and offered them in the forest 
to one of the woodland deities. His son slightly improved* 
A rival enchanter, called Dhawan, now presented himself, sent 
by^he hea^ of the village, but his incantations only made 
the child worse, and had the further effect of exasperating 
the wizard Gunpati, who declined to exercise any further 
influence over the disea^, notwithstanding Dhawan*s entreaties. 
The latter admitted that the only physician who could heal the 
• malady was Gunpati. After Keshun had delivered up another 
buffalo and two fowls had been sacrificed, Nathu came and 
attempted to cure the child but without success. The present 
of a black goat followed, and by this time all the possessions 
of the unfortunate herdsman had passed into the hands of 
Nathu’s family. That night the child died, complaining that 
a cat was scratching him, and the sequel of the story is of a 
startling character. Gunpati was sent for, and Keshun placed 
the body of his son in a winding sheet, and asked Gunpati 
to carry it on his back to the Commissoner’s residence at 
Havvalbagh. Nothing but the most conscience-stricken con- 
viction of his being hiitiself the agency through which Kes- 
hun’s child had died, would have induced a Brahmin to take 
the dead body of a Dorn on his back, involving as it did the 
extreme consequences of caste pollution. On this occasion, 
however, Gunpati escaped with his life. 

But the persecutions of Keshiin^s family still continued. 
He was banished from his village and then his wife and a 
third child died. The duty of retaliating upon Gunpati for 
all these successive injuries now impressed itself on Keshun's 
mind, and he cut down Gunpati with a sword, on a nocturnal 
visit to some other sick person in the village. 

The black dogs and the cat are well known appanages of 
medieval witch stories. The belief of sorcerers in their own 
powers was also common among the so-called witches and 
wizards of European countries. 

In a case which occurred at Agra in i8i6, the deceased was 
looked upon as a powerful enchanter, having powers of life and 
death. Owing to the fear inspired by his influence over evil 
spirits, he extorted money from every one in the village and 
was at last banished by a decree of the pwichyet. Some years 
afterwards he returned and was murdered by one of the 
villagers through revenge for the death of his son, his son’s wife 
and his father, who he believed had fallen victims to the 
diabolical arts of the deceased within •a brief period. 

A singular instance occurred at Hooghly so recently as 1849, 
of death having been caused by the efforts which were made 
to exorcisd an evil spirit. A girl about 15 years old exhibited 
symptoms of what were probably epileptic fits, but two native 
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Boidyas (physicians) having failed to d^etect the nature of the 
disease, suggested having recourse to a professional exorcist 
A Bagdi (one of the lowest Hindu castes) was accordingly ^ent 
for and he declared that the girl was possessed ( of a devil. 
Some snuff was administered without effect, after which a pupil 
of the exorcist beat the patient violently on the head, chest 
and back, with a heavy stick, alleging that the devil, a very 
stubborn one, would feel the effects of the beating and that 
the girl would be uninjured. She died frona the effects of this' 
maltreatment. 

If any proof be needed of what was stated above as to the 
belief in witchcraft having been adopted from ther Hindu 
neighbours, by the lower class of Mahomedans, it is sufficiently 
corroborated by some facts wliich transpired at Behar about 
50 years ago. This district has been notorious for the prevail- 
ence of witch persecution. An old woman belonging to a 
Mahomedan family had been tormented for years on suspicion 
of being a witch. The family was driven from the village and 
deprived of their social position, and ^outcasted by all their 
neighbours. Overwhelmed with despair, and seeing no relief 
from the persecution as long as the woman lived, her husband 
and son rid themselves of the incubus by murdering her. 
From the inquiry which took place, it appeared that the 
murderers as well as the rest of the villagers were convinced of 
the occult powers of the deceased. 

Somewhat analogous to the foregoing is the group of offences 
which are popularly known as “ dharna.” The term is familiar 
to most residents of this country, but its exact signihcance is 
perhaps scarcely appreciated. The person practising dhama 
sits at the door of the house where his debtor resides, in order 
to compel repayment of a loan or arrears of pay or pension 
due from a public officer or prince. The sitter observes a strict 
fast which is compulsory also on the creditor; If the suitor 
dies, the creditor becomes the object of divine displeasure. 
Originally the person so sitting was a Brahmin, and the creditor 
was exposed to the consequences of Brahminicide. The signi- 
ficance of the act depended originally on the exaltation of 
the priestly class in Manu and the commentators. This mode 
of recovering debts is, however, authorized by Manu for all 
classes of Hindus. Dharna is defined by Brihaspati (one of 
the most esteemed commentators) as consonant to moral duty 
(dharma) and it indicates “ the means of recovery of debt 
by the interposition of friends and kinsmen, by mild remon- 
strances, by importunate following or by performing dharna 
before the house of the debtor.” As time went op, no doubt 
the dread of dev ine ven geance diminish ed, and latterly the 
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efficacy of dhama, except in the case of Brahnsins, began 
to fail, although it was also common among professional 
beggars and vagabonds who often succeeded in extorting alms 
by a very moderate amount of self-denial. Where the practice 
wa^ adopted by persons professionally addicted to austerities 
and of a stout moral fibre, especially when confronted with 
obstinate opponents, the consequences were often serious and 
even fatal. • 

As might be expected, where the crime originated from tlje 
.reverence felt for Brahmins, it was in the province of Benares 
that the matter was first brought to light. A proclamation 
was issued In 1792 in that city, and was incorporated in a 
Regulation in the year 1795. Two strange blunders were 
perpetrated in this Regulation. The first was in making it 
applicable to Brahmins alone ; and the second in directing that 
the matter should be referred to the Pundits of the Court 
for an exposition of the law according to the Shastras. The 
penal clauses were weak in the extreme. If the offence was 
declared by the Pundits to have been completed according to 
the Hindu law, the offender is to be expelled from the province 
and lose the sum for which the act was perpetrated. If on the 
other hand the Pundits averred that the circumstances deposed 
to did not constitute the offence, and the Court is of opinion 
that according to the “ common construction and received mean- 
ing " of the term, the offender was actually guilty, the Court is 
to take an engagement from the offender not to perform the act 
of d/iarna or anything analogous to it in future — on pain of 
suffer ing the full penalty on the next occasion. 

In 1799 an attempt was made to correct the mistakes of this 
enactment. The Pundits were exhorted not to consider them- 
selves fettered by the exact definition of dharna in the sacred 
books, but to regard the offence in its common acceptation 
and to find guilty all individuals practising any kind of 
duress for the recovery or extortion of money. A fine 
up to a limit of 1,000 sicca rupees was also added to the 
penalties described above. It was not until 1820 that 
Government at last discovered what might have been, one 
would have thought, sufficiently obvious when they first undes- 
took to repress these practices, that Hindu Pundits, themselver 
Brahmins, were not the appropriate authorities from whom to 
expect a condemnation of acts which are expressly sanctioned 
by the Hindu law. The Government had in fact made the 
same mistake as has been already noticed in the case of sutti 
with the additional disadvantage that*while, in the latter case, 
the texts autho'rizing sutti are doubtful and contradictory, fn 
the former case, there is no doubt of the act being a legal mode 
of recovering a debt by Hindu jurisprudence. The- Government 
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ascertained at the same time that dhama was punishable under 
the ordinary Mahomedan law under the head of zulm or 
oppression.” The authority of the. Pundits was therefore abol- 
ished and the punishment on conviction increased to imprison- 
ment in the civil jail for i year and with fine up Jo Rs. 1,000. 
The offence disappeared within a very few years of the passing 
of these provisions. 

The following illustrations furnish* specimens of the salient 
features of the crime and at the same time indicate still further 
the ludicrous notions of criminal justice ‘entertained by the 
Pundits. 

In a case at Agra, in 1813, six wandering fakirs went to the 
shop of a Mahajan, or native banker, and insisted on his giving 
each of them a rupee and a blanket. On this being refused, 
they went to a mango grove outside the town and remained for 
some days without food, hanging up in front of them, on one of 
the trees, an effigy * which was a rude representation of Changa 
Mai the Mahajan. After some days the fakirs dug a hole in the 
ground and one of their number sat in it, earth being heaped 
over him by his companions Another sat beside him with his 
legs half buried in the earth and his face smeared with black 
ointment, automatically beating two sticks together and reciting 
the formulae of various curses. The bystanders at last inter- 
posed, but not until one of the fakirs had been suffocated by 
the earth thrown upon him. 

A less tragical instance of the same crime took place at 
Benares in 1808. The prisoner had been ousted from what he 
claimed as a permanent holding of land, by Rajah Udit Narayan 
of Ramnagur and he sat for i6 days near a grocer’s shop, about 
lOO yards from the door of the palace, subsisting on nothing 
but sharbut. Emissaries from the palace entreated him to eat, 
but he declared that he would not satisfy his hunger until his 
demands had been complied with. His defence was that as he 
had made no attempt to kill himself or to prevent the Rajah 
from taking food, he was not guilty of dharna. The opinion of 
the Hindu law officers of the Nizamut Adalut refers to the text 
of Manu as authorizing the recovery of property “ by strata- 
gem, by acharitum and even by force.” In the Metak Shara 
ac/iaritum is defined as abstinence from food and Brihaspati 
adds that “ sitting at the door must be added to complete the 
act of ackarituum." They therefore acquitted him, as the place 
where he sat was 100 yards from the Rajah’s gate and he did 

not wholly abstain from sustenance. 

^ ^ ■ ■ ■ “ “ 

< * This is suggestive of the well-known medieval practice, among pro- 
fessors of the black art, of making a wax image of the victim and subjecting 
it to various tortures, in order that the person so typified should suffer in a 
simiUr manner 
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In two other cases at Mirzapore and Hooghly, in 1820, property 
was successfully extorted by this means. In one case the sitter, 
a Sudra — was accompanied by his family priest (the procedure 
usually adopted where the. creditor is not a Brahmin) and after 3 
days* abstinence from food the demand for money was complied 
with. Ia the other case the sitter gashed himself in the thigh 
with a razor, and on his threatening further violence money was 
handed to him. In both these cases the Hindu Vyavashta was 
for acquittal. In both, the Pundits relied on the dicta of the 
Shastras and deliberately ignored the provisions of the Govern- 
ment Regulation. 

A horrible practise, which has fallen as completely into ob- 
livion as the foregoing, was probably almost obsolete at the 
beginning of the century. I refer to the custom of burning or 
burying alive persons suffering from leprosy. The custom orig- 
inated in a passage from the Brahma Purana. “ Let the man 
who is afflicted with a grievous and incurable disease enter a 
burning fire or procure his death by starvation, or by drowning 
or by precipitating himself from an eminence.** The writer 
goes on to promise future felicity to the man who throws him- 
self from the sacre^ Bur tree, at Pryag (Allahabad.) This is 
one of the numerous criminal practises copied by the Mahomed- 
ans from the Hindus. The Courts invariably viewed the crime 
leniently and considered it closely allied in principle with the 
sacrifice of suttL It was equally excepted from the scope 
of the Regulation against the abetment of suicide (Regulation 
7 of 1799.) The sufferer, as a rule, desires suicide by fire, both 
as a means of eradicating the hereditary taint from his 
family and as purifying his own soul from the stigma of the 
disease, which is regarded as the punishment of sin incurred 
during another birth. If the relatives shew any disinclination 
to assist, imprecations are launched upon their heads with the 
usual effect of producing compliance. The common mode, of 
effecting the immolation of a leper, was to dig a large pit into 
which dry fuel is thrown. This was lighted by the relatives and 
the leper plunged into the midst of the flames after which ]the 
mouth of the pit was closed up. Although, as before suggested, 
it is no part of the Mahomedan creed that special disabilities 
arc incurred in the next life, by the souls of those who die from 
leprosy, in this, as in so many other cases, toleration succeeds 
to persecution and imitation follows. Two cases of the kind 
are reported as having occurred at Goruckpore in 1810. One 
of these cases is that of a man who burned his mother-in-law, 
alive, in accordance with her earnest entreaties. She suffered 
from the most frightful and intractable form of the disease^ and 
was all but dead when her premature interment was effected in 
a pit which had beeu prepared for the purpose. It is noticeable 
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that in fully bne-half the reported cases the accused per- 
sons were Mahomedans. 

I now close my description of obsolete crimes. There are 
a few other phases of extinct depravity which might find 
place in these pages, such as Thuggi and Infanticide among 
the Rajputs, but so much has been written on thes^ subjects, 
both in the form of history and of romance, that my remarks 
would have no novelty. What I havev hitherto written, if it 
possesses any interest at all, can only be of use to the student 
of morbid morality or the antiquarian. To Ije of any sociol- 
ogical value, it is necessary to follow out in modern life the 
residuum, wherever it exists, of criminal practices connected 
with religion or superstition which have now happily dis- 
appeared, To do this completely would require a careful study 
and exact observation of native life in all its phases, and 
would be in fact to compile a history of modern Hindu 
morals. I have no pretensions to the ability necessary for 
so difficult a task, even if I had the time to collect the 
necessary data. I append, however, a few facts which have 
come to my notice, which I venture to present as having 
some sociological bearing on the modern developments of 
certain obsolete practices. 

To resume briefly the subject of human sacrifice, it may be 
observed that the belief in the Tantras has by no means died out. 
The practice of destroying children, at Sagur and elsewhere, 
has undoubtedly been stopped ; but the same superstitious 
feeling which prompted the immolation of infants exists and 
finds a less blood-thristy outlet. The practice undoubtedly 
originated through dread of one of the attributes of the 
goddess Kali or Devi, who unless appeased with human 
blood would possibly destroy the whole family. Accordingly 
when one or more children in a household died prematurely 
or mysteriously, it was thought that by sacrificing one of the 
survivors to this deity, the remainder would be preserved 
and the curse averted. The modern phase of this idea shews 
itself in the practice of propitiating the deity by giving the 
children names indicating their small worth, e, g. Ekkari, 
Tinkari, Punchkari (one, three or five cowries.) Similarly the 
children are called Chakar (servant) and Golam (slave), to 
mark their utter insignificance. It is hoped that the god- 
dess will spare things of such contemptable value. Occa- 
sionally the ceremony of transferring children, as a gift 
to their neighbours, and repnrqhasing them for two or 
three cowries is assumed to have taken place. Thus the pro- 
prietorship of the child is, so to speak, shifted and the unlucky 
fate which would befall actual members of the family may be 
averted. Human sacrifice, though obsolete as an authorized 
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from of the Hindu ritual, cannot be said however to have 
absolutely disappeared. About ten years ago a ** Sanyasi"’ or 
ascetic was tried at the Sessions Court of Murshedabad, for the 
murder of a man in his temple of Kali, and it is believed the 
victim was intended as a human sacrifice to Devi. At a 
place callfed Kali-tala, a human being was sarificed within the 
memory of old men still living, by some influential inhabit- 
ants of Beldanga, • 

An interesting account of human sacrifice in Rajputana is 
given in the Englishman newspaper of 23rd October iS86. 
The sacrifice of two women was agreed upon in order to move 
the Revenue authorities of Tonk to exempt the inhabitants 
of the village from a heavy assessment of certain lands. The 
rite is described as Johor ” but has been incorrectly so desig- 
nated. “Johur” is essentally a Rajput rite and it dignifies the 
brurning of women to save their honour. It is gladly welcom- 
ed by the Rajput women, who prefer self-immolation to the 
risk of the suffering insults from a conquering force. It was 
practised on a large scale at the siege of Chitoor by the Maho- 
medans in A D. 1303 atid 1530, — many thousands of women 
having been burned tQ death. Such acts of' sublime self-devo- 
tion cannot be stigmatized as crimes. In the present instance 
the sacrifice had apparently no connexion with the worship of 
Devi, as human females have never under any circumstances 
been offered to Kali. (Sec the Kalika Purana.) But these 
outbursts of fanaticism are becoming more and more infrequent 
and are, it need hardly be said, utterly opposed to public opinion. 

The modern developments of the ancient custom of ciharna 
are interesting, as shewing that the bent of the Hindu mind, 
in the direction of dharna, has been uninfluenced by legisla- 
tion, although the criminal phases of it have disappeared. 
dharna is still practised by orthodox Hindus, before the 
temples of Baidyanath, Tarakeswar, Rudra Deb, near Kandi, 
and at other shrines. Persons suffering from serious diseases, 
for which medicines have failed, frequently sit dharna at 
Baidyanath. The devotee first purifies himself by baths and 
other ceremonies and then lies prone without food or water, 
behind the shrine, until a visitation occurs. This generally 
takes the form of an old Brahmin appearing to him, in a 
dream, and directing him what to adopt as a remedy. The 
same practice is observed, though not so commonly, in order 
to obtain other favors, such as success in an important under- 
taking. Instances of dharna at the favorite shrines of 
Tarakeswar and Baidyanath ar^ of constant occurrence. 
Occasionally supplicants at the famous shrines believe that 
they obtain revelations from the god. In 1864, I am informed, 
two individuals, a Brahmin and a washerman of Jitpore, in 
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this district, sat dkarna at Baidyanath. ^ Both were suffering 
from inveterate colic and had tried various medicines without 
any effect For three days they fasted and prostrated themselves 
before the idol. On the fourth day, the. washerman received a 
revelation, in a dream, that he would be cured if he ate some 
English bread sold in the Bazaar. The remedy ©was not, 
however, efficacious, for the washerman died a month 
after his return to his native village^ The Brahmin was 
directed, in a vision, to purchase sweetmeats and offer them to 
tha god and afterwards partake of them himself, with the 
other Brahmins of the neighbourhood. These directions were 
faithfully observed, but without effect. The Brahmin com- 
plained bitterly that in the present age even the gods were 
false. 

Sometimes the supposed behests of the deity can only be 
carried out at the expense of the caste of the supplicant. 
A few years ago a Brahmin of Chandpore, who suffered from 
leprosy, sat dharna at the shrine of Baidyanath and dreamed 
that he would be cured of his loathsome disease, if he partook 
of the remains of a dish of rice and curry prepared by a certain 
Sudra of the Kaibarta (or cultivator) cas^e. The supernatural 
visitant had explained to the Brahmin that the Sudra was his 
father in a former birth, and that leprosy was the penalty or 
expiation for his having ill-treated and beaten his father in 
the previous state of existence. Nothing would bring the 
suffering to an end but the humiliating act of taking the 
refuse of the Kaibartas meal. Unhappily for the proper tul- 
filment of the penance, the Kaibarta had not been himself 
apprised of the relationship of the Brahmin to himself and 
be stoutly refused to involve himself and his family in a sin of 
this magnitude. Accordingly the leprous Brahmin sat Dharna 
at the door of the Kaibarta, in order to force the latter to obey 
the injunctions of the deity. The sequel of this story has not 
transpired. 

Some facts, which I am informed recently occurred in the 
Hooghly district, indicate a phase of dhar7ia which is almost 
a modern counterpart of the story of Naboth’s vineyard with 
however a different termination. The father of an official of 
Berhampore possessed a valuable pond, near his house, stocked 
with fish. A rich and powerful neighbour coveted this pond 
and offered a large sum of money for it without success. 
He next endeavoured to obtain it by litigation but this re- 
source also failed. Finally he sent a number of his servants to 
take possession of it by force. The owner of the pond, who was 
at the time worshipping his family idol, driven to desperation, 
brought out his idol into the sun and threatened to keep it there 
so long as condign punishment was not inflicted on his .powerful 
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enemy. He remained fasting in the presence of the idol and 
after three days the tyrant and his whole family were swept 
away by sudden and fatal illness. 

Dharna is also practised at Shradhs and funeral ceremonies 
*of rich people. Tliere is a low class of Brahmins called Bhats 
or Fasfldars who attend the feast uninvited, like the umbrae of 
the Roman banquets. They sing songs in praise of the de- 
parted, in which ilitey dwell on the beatitude he is about to en- 
joy in heaven, and one of their number beats a brass dish and 
importunes the surviving relatives for money. Alms are*, I am 
informed, almost invariably bestowed by the head of the family, 
although to a less extent than is demanded. Alms given on 
this occasion are supposed to be of spiritual benefit to the soul 
of the departed, and public opinion would not sanction the beg- 
gars being driven away without recompense. Occasionally, 
however, when necessity arises, the mendicant Brahmins adopt 
the old practice in its integrity. They threaten to sit at the 
door until they are relieved and sometimes even to throw them- 
selves down from a liigh tree if their petitions for aid are re- 
fused. These cases are, however, rare and instances do not occur 
of such extreme tlweats being carried out. Prosecutions would 
not be sanctioned by Hindu social feeling. 

The belief in sorcery and witchcraft is still so widespread 
that its present disassociation from crime is a remarkable in- 
stance of the power of legistation to counteract those offences 
which arise from superstitious causes. There is in fact, as in 
South Italy at the present day, scarcely a village of rural Bengal 
which does not possess its witch. The anxious mother catches 
up her child as soon as the witch is seen to approach, and 
she murmurs some simple incantation to bring to naught 
the charm of the evil eye. The witches are popularly sup- 
posed to possess the power of sucking the blood of healthy 
children and animals. The belief is no doubt a variant 
of the vampire incubus of Eastern Europe. These hags to 
this day practise extortion among the women of Bengal who 
dread their occult powers. There are other acts employed to 
counteract their malignity besides the bestowal of alms. They 
are detected sometimes by salt being placed on their heads, 
which causes them to turn roilnd and mutter incoherent words, 
and, to deprive them of their skill, they are persuaded to eat 
sweetmeats in which dung has been surreptitiously inserted. 
Occasionally the trembling mother spits on the head of her 
child, to render him witch-proof, or gently bites his little finger. 
No woman of the lower orders, who lives in a village infested 
by a witch, would venture to leave her house with her child, 
until she had secured immunity for herself and her child by 
putting a small circular piece of cow-dung on his forehead. 
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There are various inodes of treatment for persons supposed 
to be under the influence of a witch. If a child suffers from, 
illness caused by the curse of a witch, one orthodox mode of 
cure is to mark the forehead of the patient with burnt turmeric. 
Water, over which spells have been muttered, is also sprinkled" 
over the child and the forehead is rubbed over with burnt wicks 
of earthen lamps fed with mustard oil. The leaves of plum 
trees are also favourite medicaments, and the branches of the 
ber tree are sometimes waved over the patient. 

Side by side with the witches there is another class of indi- 
viduals, possessing occult powers, to be found in' all places of 
any importance, called Rojahs or Ojhas. Like the witches these 
people are believed to possess great powers for evil, but unlike 
the former they use their skill also for beneficent purposes. 
Just as the dock has been placed by nature side by side with 
the nettle, so the Rojah lives in close proximity to the witch, and 
if any bewitched child is beyond the reach of the simple re- 
medies, abovementioned, the Ojha or sorcerer is called in. 
These Rojahs or Ojahs are generally Bagdis or a low class of 
Mohomedans. Their treatment though often violent, does not 
in modern times result in death, as in the .case quoted in a 
former page. The sorcerer takes his place in front of his 
patient with flowers, a lamp and incense burning before him. 
Burnt turmeric and charmed mustard seed are given to the be- 
witched person to smell, and cold water is dashed with violence 
upon his face. Sometimes the treatment of the patient at the 
hands of an Ojha vicariously tortures the witch. An Ojha is 
said in one instance to have squeezed the juice of a certain 
plant on the eyes of a bewitched child. The witch immediately 
complained of pain in the eyes which she lost and the child 
was cured. 

In a case supposed to be more serious, as I have heard from 
an eye-witness, a female suffering probably from hysteria or 
puerperal mania was seated in front of an Ojha. .A fire was 
lighted between them and the Ojah taking mustard oil into 
his mouth forcibly ejected it through the flames on to the 
woman. The burning oil produced blisters and the patient in 
her agony cried out the name of a deceased person whose soul 
had taken possession of her body.' 

The people of Kamrup (Assam) are traditionally believed 
to be sorcerers, and the women of some villages between 
Goahaty and Goalpara are supposed to possess a mesmeric in- 
fluence over any men who come in contact with them. By 
far the most formidable magic powers are, however, attributed 
to the;, Tantric Brahmins. The Tantras have already been 
alluded to in connection with human sacrifice ; their mystical 
rites are still practised with great secrecy, and in the dead of 
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night, in some deserted temple or burning ghaut The Tantras 
are sacred books conts^ining incantations and rides for Fthe 
.observance of ceremonies. The charms themselves are believed 
to be thf words of the god Siva. There are several Sanscrit 
commentaries on the Tantric practices and modern works are 
published explanatory of them. The doctrine of the Tantras 
consists of an expdfeition of the various modes in which the 
human mind can be subjugated and occult powers exerted to 
produce mtracirious results. This is accomplished in three ways 
(1) Through the agency of spirits or lower deities who are made 
subservient to the purposes of the magician. (2) Through 
natural causes intensified by the agency of the occult powers of 
the magician. (3) By herbs and other plants charmed by 
means of mantras. Among the most famous modern works on 
this subject is " Swaroday ” which may be said to give a com- 
plete manual of the Black Art. In it the days and hours for the 
magician’s operations are carefully explained and the different 
branches of the expert’s power are separately treated. Of the 
six modes in which the Tantric Brahmin can influence his neigh- 
bours, four are malignant, one is doubtful and only one beneficial. 
The four malignant effects of the incantations are the causing of 
death (mdran), the destruction of property or mental capacity 
(uchhaton), the stoppage of his physical and mental action 
istambhon) and the causing of feuds between friends (Bidveshan). 
The art of bashikaran ” or bringing an individual completely 
under the control of the expert may be said to be of neutral 
type. The only branch of white magic discussed is “ Slianti- 
karma," the power of relieving a sufferer from disease or the 
hostile influence of the stai"s. 

The mode of acquiring powers, which will enable the student 
to act upon mankind in any of the foregoing ways, varies in 
difficulty according to the magnitude of the task to be under- 
taken. The recitation of cabalistic words, consisting of 
unintelligible Sanskrit roots, in the presence of an expert at speci- 
fied places, thousands of times, multitudinous burnt offerings 
and libations of ghee, baths and the fcastings of Brahmins, 
take a prominent place in the initiation of the neophyte. 

Tjie art most frequently practised, and the belief in which 
extends almost throughout the cultivated classes of Bengal, is 
that of “ Bashikaran.” Certain ingredients are prescribed, con- 
sisting of a small piece of the frontal bone of a man, the fruit 
of dhutura, camphor and honey. If these are mixed together, 
in proper proportions, and the* forehead is painted with the 
compound, 'the wearer may bring under his influence and Control 
the mind of any person whom he fears or loves. The marks 
•on the forehead of old fashioned Hindus, although they are 
produced by --a simpler method than is above described, are 
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nevertheless traceable to an analogous source, viz., the wish 
to produce a favorable impression on as superior. Other 
nostrums, increasing in complexity arid gruesomeness, as the 
higher flights of the black art are reached; are to be found in* 
the treatises. Many of the electuaries of the text bot)ks can 
only be parallelled by the witches -caldron in Macbeth. A quite 
modern work called Indra Jaladi Sang'aha ” has been pub- 
lished, in which the charms and medicines for killing an enemy 
by ocftilt means, turning him into an animal or stopping the 
exercise of his mental faculties, are carefully indicated. It 
would, be unconnected with the object of this article to give 
more than a cursory description of the modern pseudoscientific 
aspects of witch-craft and sorcery. I wish, however, to lay 
stress on the undoubted fact that the elements of superstition 
which existed in the beginning of the century, and led to 
the torture and murder of so-called witches and sorcerers, are 
appreciably present in modern Bengal society. The following 
illustrations bearing on the subject, which have all been collected 
within a brief period, from sources which I believe to be 
trustworthy, are well authenticated and they will indicate the 
extent to which educated individuals are affected by the dread 
of occult and astrological influences. 

A few years ago the father of a Government official, in the 
24 Pergunnahs, suffered from malignant fever, which increased 
so rapidly that he suspected the evil influence of some of the 
inmates of his family. He therefore sent for an exorcist (ojha) 
The latter told the sufferer that the culprit was a young man, 
living at the time in his house and under great obligations to 
him. The Babu was astonished to hear that his favors had been 
repaid with the basest ingratitude and declined for sometime 
to believe the accusation. The youth, however, at once con- 
fessed his guilt, stating that he had at one time learned certain 
“ mantras’* which, when called to mind in the sight of any one 
suffering from illness, would in spite of his wishes to the contrary 
have a prejudicial effect on the disease. The efficacy of these 
‘ Manfras * - was, however, by the advice of the ojliUy destroyed 
by their being whispered into the ears of a goat and no obstacle 
then remained to the Babu’s recovery. So in South Italy, even 
to this day, it is believed by the lower orders, that the efficacy 
of the mass may be destroyed by the spells of a witch, who 
mutters them during its celebration. 

Another narrative of events which happened in the family 
of a wealthy man near Kris^linagar, two years ago, illustrates 
the modern belief in astrology as an agent of good and evil. 
One of the Babu’s children died at a conjunction of the planets, 
which is particularly inauspicious, and unless counteracted in- 
volves the whole family in ruin. Certain ceremonies were 
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therefore performed with a view to avert the evil, and transfer 
the ill effects of the planetary conjunction to some other family. 
Some children, belonging to a neighbouring household in which 
no** domestic loss had recently occurred, were invited to partake 
of some sv^etmeats in which certain mystical ingredients had 
been mixed. One of these accepted the invitation and died 
within three days, and this death was shortly followed by 
another within the same family from no ostensible cause. The 
whole village bei:ame aware of the evil machinations that had 
been practised, and 50 years ago no doubt the popular indig- 
nation would have culminated in crime. 

The jealousy of rival experts is frequently said to have trag- 
ical results. A relation of one of the officials of Berhampore 
who had studied the black art at Kamroop, from the most cele- 
brated performers, witnessed a performance by a famous ojha at 
Nakashipar, in the district of Nuddea, some years ago, and after 
it was over, he muttered certain charms through which the 
ojha lost his way on leaving the house, fell down and 
vomitted blood. The occult powers of the ojha enabled 
him to detect his opponent, and he determined to revenge him- 
self. A few days afterwards, his enemy was entering the 
Temple of Ananda Moyi with some cobras round his neck 
which he had caught in the jungle and which he had charmed 
into quiescence. The Ojha destroyed by incantations the 
influence of the Mafitras and the cobras bit the Kamroop 
magician fatally. 

The last illustration, I think it necessary to adduce, consists 
of facts which happened in the district of Berhampore very 
recently, and in which the dread of occult agency affected 
the conduct of an enlightened zemindar of high standing 
and wealth. The water in a certain pond, in the inner 
apartments of the residence, had run low, and a staff of coolies 
under the superintendence' of an overseer were employed to 
draw water into it, from a neighbouring tank. The water^rose to 
a certain height, but, though the usual hydraulic apparatus is 
said to have been used, it would not rise beyond the root of a 
certain Akund tree on the bank. Further efforts were 
made without success. The contractor refused to continue the 
operatibn as he suspected sorcery. Owing to persuasion and 
ridicule he was at last induced to continue, but shortly after- 
wards lost his wife and one of his sons through fever. Finally 
he was himself seized with fever and he dreamed that a Brah- 
min Daitya or ghost was living under the Ahund tree 
and that it was against the wishes of the Daitya that the 
water should rise beyond the root of the tree. The Zemindar 
on being apprised of these facts at once stopped the work. 

TThese brief instances of modern superstition might be 
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indefinitely extended from the materials that ate abiindahtiy avaifi' 
able in every district, butl^havenot thought it necessary, to adduce- 
others, because these are sufficient to'serve as typical examples of 
certain occult springs of action which are still operative amdng 
the upper and educated classes of Bengal. Belief in demonology 
and witchcraft, is undoubtedly neither so extensive nor so stong 
as in the early part of the century. Tfce tendency to associate 
bloodshed with the religious rites of Siva and Kali is not so 
powerful. The utilization of the threatened ahger of the deity , 
as a means of extortion, is less effectual than it was. All these 
causes are, however, still operative, and even now occasionally 
some tragedy bursts forth which shews that like the sudden 
erruption of a long slumbering volcano, the forces of supersti- 
tion are only dormant. But it is impossible to deny that very 
much has been gained, and that what Mr. Walter Bagehot calls 
“ verifiable progress ” in morality has been established. Many 
of the modern illustrations shew no doubt that the principle 
of corporate liability to good and evil fortune, from superstitious 
causes which is a survival of the earliest stages of national life, 
is still existent. It still shews itself in* the persecution of a 
witch by the whole community, in which one of its members 
is supposed to have fallen Under the evil eye. It crops up as 
the basis of the human sacrifice to avert famine, pestilence and 
political disaster which even now is not unknown. 

But the causes which led to many of the phases of crime in 
earlier days, if still in existence are less energetic than they 
were. The historian of morals during the last century, would 
find that the proportion of crime attributable to the traditions 
of custom, to the adoption by the Aryan immigrants of the 
bloodthirsty rites of the abqiiginal races, and to ancient 
sanguinary laws, bears a gradually decreasing ratio to the 
aggregate. These ameliorated features in the pathology of 
crime are due to easily recognizable causes. One is the grad- 
ual progress of rationalism in Bengal, arising directly and 
indirectly through the English conquest. With regard to the 
influence exercised by the conquering race on the conquered in 
this century, Mr. Walter Bagehot wrote as follows in his ad-, 
mirable work on “Physics dnd Politics,” p, 145. “The ex- 
perience of the English in India shews — if it shews anything — 
that a highly civilized race may fail in producing a rapidly 
excellent effect on a less civilised race, because it is too good 
and too different. The two are not en rapport together ; „th« 
merits of the one are not the merits prized by the other ; the 
manner-language of the one is not the manner-language 
of the other. The higher being is not and cannot be a 
. model for the lower ; he could not mould himself on it 
if Ite would, and would not if he could. Consequent^;, 
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races have long lived together. ‘ near and yet far off/ 
daily seeing one another and daily interchanging superficial 
thoughts, but in the depths of their mind separated by a wliole 
era of civilisation^ and so affdfcting one another only a little in 
comparison with what might have been hoped.” But one may 
venture to sJhgest, that in this passage, true as it is in many 
respects, the author did not sufficiently regard the indirect 
influences of the educalion which the English Government 
introduced and the effect of which in permeating public 
opinion operates in the same ratio as the increase of population. 

The other cause is the beneficial effect of the system 
of law which gradually replaced the archaic* tenets of 
the Koran and the Hedaya, the course of which I have 
endeavoured imperfectly to trace in the earlier pages of this 
article. Among a people whose religious views and customs 
and history render their minds peculiarly malleable in their 
exterior relations with each other, by the despotic enactments 
of a Foreign Power, there can be no doubt that the English 
Government acted with what appears to us unaccountable 
timidity and tardiness in destroying the gangrenes which were 
poisoning the fountains •of society. The acquiescence of the 
people in the enlightened counsels which ultimately prevailed, 
during the Viceroyalties of Lord Amherst and Lord William 
Bentinck, should be both a guide and an encouragement to the 
Government of the present day, in grappling with the social 
problems of equal gravity which still remain as a blot on our 
administration of India. 

T, Durant Beighton. 
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FREDERICK ARCHER. 

In Memoriam, 

I T would hardly be right to publish this number without 
some reference to perhaps the greatest event in English 
history during the last few months. In ,a great nation there 
are many classes and interests which exist independently of tiie 
general national life, and it is only at times that incidents in the 
history of these classes and interests rise to be of national im- 
portance. Such an incident occurs when one of those men 
passes away who, by superlative excellence in their own sphere, 
have become representatives of their class above and beyond 
it. 

One of the prevailing features in modern English life is the 
increased love of, and interest in, athletic exercises. Some 
people will be found to regret that this is so, and would wish our 
energies to be turned more in the direction of study. But to 
those who feel that a day may come when the qualities which 
athletic exercise keeps alive may be required for their country’s 
defence, the spirit which admires a great rider, a great cricketer, 
or a great runner can hardly seem undesirable. 

Of all the sports of the field there is none which deserves to 
attract, and none which attracts, so much attention as racing. 
It is needless to dilate here upon the pleasures of this pursuit, 
for to those who experience them they are indescribable, and to 
those who do not, they are unintelligible. But it is noticeable how 
much of the thoughts and conversation of Englishmen is occu- 
pied with racing, and that the number of those who take this 
interest is still increasing. All these, both at home and abroad, 
will feel a loss, as of a personal friend, in the 'death of Frederick 
Archer. 

To write the history of Archer’s career would be to write the 
history of racing in England for the last fourteen years. 
There was scarcely an important race in which he did not take 
a part, and there were few m which that part was not a principal 
one. He made mistakes at times, notably perhaps ’ when he 
lost the Hardwicke Stakes at Ascot on Silvio in 1879. And he 
was fortunate in winning two, at least, of his most famous races, 
the Derby on Bend Or and the St. Leger on Dutch Oven — by the 
respective bad riding of his opponents on Robert the Devil and 
Beheimniss. But it was rarely, indeed, that he did not do all, 
or more than all, that mortal could do to win the race in which 
he was riding. 
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Many used to say while he lived that Archer was the greatest 
man in England. Now that he is dead many talk of him as 
* only a jockey.’ The fact is that the greatness of a rider of 
saces is not actual but potential. As far as his work in the 
world goes, he is ‘ only a jockey.’ He merely wins or loses 
races. But in those qualities which he must possess to be suc- 
cessful, there lies the possibility of far higher things than most 
of us are capable of. 

The endurance as of an ascetic, the perfect obedienae to 
orders, the sterling honesty, the iron will, the power of seeing and 
using a momentary opportunity which Archer*so preeminently 
possessed, might, under other circumstances, have placed him 
beside the heroes of Waterloo, of Ramilies and of Plassey. 
His destiny was otherwise. And now we can only say that, 
as race-riding is the highest form of athletic exercise, so 
Archer was the greatest of race riders. 

One of the saddest things about our life in India is the 
constant feeling between our brief visits to England, that 
things there are changing and will never be the same again. 
This feeling is inten^'fied when we hear of the deaths of those 
in whom we are interested or whom we admire. Those 
who have found their keenest pleasure in watching good horses 
well ridden, will miss few of the old familiar sights more than 
that of the great horseman. 

The horses or others like them remain. Bend Or is succeed- 
ed by Ormonde. Isonomy is represented by Bendigo. And 
Epsom Downs and Ascot Heath and Newmarket are un- 
changed by time. But there is none worthy to catch the 
mantle of Archer. And as we picture to ourselves the horses 
without his gaunt figure and commanding horsemanship, 
as we think that we have heard for the last time the rever- 
berating cry of “ Archer wins,” we know and feel that with 
him “ there has passed away a glory from the earth.” 


An Old Turfite. 



THE BIRDS. 

The Bogooea. (A Paddy Bird.) 

All in the marsh he stands about. 

Or stalks aK>ng the mud, ‘ 

And jobs the frogs with speary snout 
Or hunts his brother bird : 

Bogoola, hunting bogoola. 

On snowy wing he heaves in sight 
And lights by water near me. 

Like lightning on a summer night 
Or jack-o-lantern’s fitful light, 

He comes to vanish. Dear me ; 

Not loudly saying “ Bogoola.” 

Chameleon-like his change I ween 
Poised on one leg to think,. 

Then slowly, with sage pause between, 
A ghost invisible in green — 

Two yellow legs to stalk are seen 
Along the water's brink : 

Bodyless legs of Bogoola. 

The avenue hath toon trees high 
Where callow young they rear. 

At dawn and when the night is nigh 
Their true-love songs 1 hear 
“Bogoola bogoologcjola.” 

There is an island in the lake 

W here thousands of them breed. 

As on the herring doth the hake 
A fiend on tliein doth feed. 

The Bogoola he gobblcth. 

End of the Bogoola. 

The P'ish-Eagle. 

By night and day, amain 

He shrieks, ntjr shrieks in vain. 

Across the wide champaign 

Or waters clear and chill 
He loud doth shrill ; 

And lesser beasts and birds 

And even fish ar£ still. 
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His is no idle call, 

Far in the highest heaven 
Soaring he <;ries to all. 

Miles off it rings 
And the regard of all 
To him js duly given 
For he i| of the kings 

Of air. Hark ! Loud and bleak, 
Fiend-like, defiant, rings 
Reiterate his eldritch shriek. 

As if bereft of wings — 

An angel fallen — he falls : 

He penetrates the deep. 

The fishes he appals 
Yet ere the water’s toiicht 
A triton huge is clutcht. 

He drags his victim from its home 
With fiercest struggles set in foam 
Aad rises from the tide, 

Then to the giant fig-tree’s bough 
He sailcth in his pride. 

Twixt sea and sky I see him now 
The monster fish astride. 

Anon poor, terror-stricken birds 
Arise on silvery wing 
And o’er their harried nests 
Flitting with fluttered breasts 
Wail loud ; while he the king 
With scythe-like move- 
Mcnt singles out the thing. 

Of helpless Bogoola brood — 

To him but pretty food — 

The fiend doth make another meal 
Nor pity take 
But .shrieks, withal, amain. 

His mate replies again, 

And once again 
The welkin loudly rings. 

J. J. W. 



THE QUARTER. 

T he principal events of the qvarter ander review, 
European and Indian, have been : — The Bulgarian 
crisrj continued ; the growing discontent of Austria with 
Russian policy, and Russian designs in the Balkan peninsula ; 
the French irritation against England in. consequence of our 
continued occupation of Egypt ; the defeat of Mr. Parnell’s Bill 
in the House of Commons ; the recovery or partial recovery of 
silver; the Burma campaign continued through the history 
of a very unsatisfactory chapter indeed ; the death of General 
Macpherson ; the public Service Commission ; the Currency 
Commission ; the final Resolution of the Government of India 
on the Hindu widow remarriage movement; the operations 
and termination of the Finance Commission and the sensational 
cases of Mr. Gibbons and Mr. Trail. 

The Bulgarian crisis was advanced several stages during 
the quarter under review, but has not reached the stage of solu- 
tion and settlement as yet. Russia has no immediate inten- 
tion of occupying Bulgaria. Nor is it necessary that she 
should do so unless Bulgarian animosity to Russia reaches 
the acute stage and the Bulgarian Government succeeds in 
emancipating Bulgaria from Russian influence and interference 
altogether. Under these circumstances, it is most earnestly to be 
hoped that moderate counsels will prevail at Sophia, and 
that the Regency will not precipitate a crisis which can 
involve nothing but disaster and humiliation for Bulgaria, and 
for all those wider European interests which Bulgaria, as an inde- 
pendent country, represents. The bane of English foreign 
policy under Mr. Gladstone was sentimentalism. We may 
deplore Russian ascendency in Bulgaria, but that ascendency, as 
an accomplished fact, must be accepted and recognised. Russia 
freed Bulgaria from the Turkish yoke. Russia reorganised and 
officered the Bulgarian army, and Russia afforded the most sub- 
stantial financial support to Bulgaria in connection with the 
establishment of Bulgarian civil administration after tlie war with 
Turkey had been brought to a close. Ru.ssia’s right to a para- 
mount interest in Bulgaria is. therefore, altogether unquestionable. 
It is founded on quite as strong a basis as our right to a para- 
mount influence in Egypt, the Transvaal or Upper Burma, before 
the annexation. This is precisely what politicians of the senti- 
mental school, whether iii England or on the Continent, refuse to 
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see. This is the great political fact of the current phases of the 
Bulgarian question against which they resolutely shut their eyes, 
in order that they may see it. But it must be recognised, 
ancf its timely recognition will have the effect of preventing any 
isolated or^Quixotic interfernce in Bulgarian affairs by our 
Government, until we can move in concert with the other 
powers towards a praqtical and substantial solution of the 
Eastern difficulty. With Austria it is somewhat different. Her 
.interest in the question is direct and immediate — ours, indirect 
and remote. We can well afford to let her take the lead, 
and indications are not wanting (the Three-Emperor alliance, 
notwithstanding) that she will take that lead in a very 
decisive manner indeed at no distant date. The flowers that 
bloom in the spring may possibly, nay probably, bloom for the 
celebration of another great European war. “ The nations do 
but murmur snarling at each others heels,” but the snarling 
process is becoming more acute and more universal every day, 
Austria is snarling at Russia — Russia is snarling at Bulgaria — 
France is snarling at England, and Germany, passive but watch- 
ful and prepared, is watching the snarling process on every side. 
“Go in and win” is her advise to them all — win from each 
other and leave me the supreme arbiter of your destinies 
when the supreme and critical moment for interference arrives. 

Mr. ParnelTs Bill, for the suspension of the Act relating to 
payment of judicial rents, was rejected, in the House of Com- 
mons by a very substantial majority. The policy of unvarying 
concession and surrender to Irish claims has been suddenly 
reversed at last. According to Mr. Parnell the effect of this 
rejection will be altogether disastrous. It will alienate the 
Irish people from British rule, and from the Irish landlords, 
to an extent, and in a sense, not dreamed of in Lord 
Randolph Churchiirs philosophy. This would be a terrible 
prospect, indeed, if we did not know that nothing that was 
ever done, or left undone, by a British Government could 
add the weight of a feather to the feeling against England and 
the landlords which animates that section of the Irish people 
which Mr. Parncirs Bill was intended to propitiate. In the 
meantime Mr. Parnell’s prophecie% have certainly not been 
realized so far. Notwithstanding the treasonous vapourings 
of Mr. Dillon, seconded by the example of the moonlighters, 
the tenants in the south are paying their rents, and the country 
is becoming more tranquil and contented. 

• 

Silver made ati astonishing recovery during the quarter und€r 
review. It reached li. and 6d., and then, owing to a panic in 
Bombay, suffered a slight and sudden decline. To what is this" 
owing ? Perhaps the growing certainty that something must be 
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done to rehabilitate silver, is the teal cause of this satisfactory 
result. In the meantime a silver controversy has been raging in 
the columns of Englishman with varying fortunes, but no very 
decisive result, although, in the course of that controversy, one 
point at least has been made abundantly clean The linfixed ratio 
leads to uncertainty in connetion with commercial speculations, 
and uncertainty is to trade what strychnine or prussic acid is to 
the human system, for assuredly what the Ghost in Hamlet said 
of the “ leprous distilment ” which did take away his life, the. 
merchant in our time may say of a varying exchange. The 
question, then^ as it seems to us, is narrowed to a very simple 
issue indeed. Let it be admitted for the sake of argument that 
our India export trade is stimulated by a low exchange, enabling 
Indian produce, especially wheat, to compete on favorable terms 
with America and Russia. Is this a compensation, an adequate 
compensation, for the uncertainty which is involved in a fluctuat- 
ing exchange. Mr. Yule & Co. say plainly that it is. Mr. Connor, 

‘‘ Lossit ” & Co. say, as plainly, that it is not, and thus it is a very 
pretty quarrel as it stands. But “ Lossit,” although I generally 
agree with him, put forward one very curious, and as it 
seems to me, one very fallacious theory indeed. He measured 
the superior wealth of France by the extent of its metallic 
currency, but can the wealth of any country be really measured 
by such a standard ? This is surely not a “ disputed point of 
political economy, for I think Lossit would find it extremely 
difficult to adduce a single authority of eminence who coincides 
with him in this view, and Stuart Mill repudiates it in the clearest 
and most decisive manner possible. 

During the quarter under review, the dacoity campaign in 
Burma was continued with very discouraging and un.'^ati.s- 
factory results indeed. The dacoits are in a chronic state of 
being “ dispersed,” and in a chronic state of re-asscmbling at 
.some unexpected point and being “dispersed” again. In the 
meantime the loss of European life, especially among the 
officers, goes on, and sickness has played sad havoc among our 
troops, both European and native. All this was perhaps 
inevitable under the circumstances, but the country is becoming 
more and more impatient of these ” little wars ” which cost so 
much in the aggregate, and if the Indian people have to bear 
the whole cost of the Burma campaign, they have excellent 
reasons for being profoiindly discontented with the foreign policy 
of the Indian Government, The interests we are fighting for 
in Burma, may bef very well worthy fighting for, from an Imperial 
point of view, but they are not in any special or exclusive 
degree, Indian interests, and when a country has always to pay 
the piper, she begins, after a fime, to be a little out of humour 
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with the dance. Sir Herbert MaCpherson is dead* This gallant 
soldier — this brave, kindly, and gentle English gentleman — suc- 
cumbed to an attack of fever in Burma just after heiiad assumed 
•the Command-in-Chief and passed away after a few days’ illness. 
No mart was more universally mourned for, no man was more 
universally beloved. Revered and beloved by every one, he was 
especially beloved b|^ the young officers and the rank and file. 
If the private soldier had ever a true friend in the British army, 
that man was. Sir Herbert Maepherson. But, as we hasre said 
in a former issue, it will not do for us to be too impatient with 
the apparently slow progress of the work which is now being 
done by our army in Upper Burma. Look at the French in 
Tonquin ! That campaign was anything but the walk over — 
the military promenade, — anticipated by the chanticleers of the 
Parisian press. Upper Burma is a very difficult country for 
military operations. It is a country of jungle and villages — 
and the way in which campaigns in other countries have been 
so often brought to a close, namely, by striking at large cities, 
centres of commerce and government — is all but impossible in 
Upper Burma. Tkc work of pacification to be done thoroughly 
must, of necessity, be done somewhat slowly. 

The Finance Commission has finished its labours — the mem- 
bers have separated — and Mr. Elliott is now engaged in 
embodying the result of their inquiries and recommendations in 
a final report The appointed task of the Commission was, 
in the highest degree, both delicate and difficult, and it is too 
soon to predicate what the actual outcome of the inquiry will 
be. The administrative requirements of the country are every 
day becoming more onerous and more varied and extensive as 
well. If economy, and economy alone, is to be considered, 
sweeping reductions in administrative establishments might be 
very desirable indeed, but is everything to be sacrificed to this 
fetish of modern administration ? True statesmanship, in the 
eyes of mediocre politicians, is represented in the simple process 
of saving money at any cost under all circumstances. Mr. 
Westland and Colonel Filgate would think it a stroke of 
financial genius to get the Administrative work done for half 
the* money, and so it would be, from a purely financial point 
of view. But how about the morale, the contentment, effi- 
ciency and public spirit of a Service organised on these 
principles and for this object ? But neither Mr. Westland nor 
Colonel Filgate concerns them6elves, in the remotest degree, 
with this aspect of the question. They have had scarcely any 
district experience and few opportunities for observing the 
influences under which district officers do their work. They 
* probably know almost everyjthing which statistics can teach 
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them, especially financial statistics, of the facts connected with 
Anglo-Indian administration, and, over and above this, they 
are, beyond artl question, exceedingly able men, but there is much 
relating to the quality and spirit of district work which mere*> 
statistics could never be made to represent, and which l*s, most 
assuredly not, dreamed of in their narrow financial philosophy. 
With Mr. Elliott himself it is entirely different. He has been a 
district official, a Chief Secretary to a provincial administration 
and the ruler of a great Province. If, after this experience, 
Mr. Elliott confounds reform with reduction — with anything like 
sweeping or indbcriminate reduction — then let no man put 
his faith in experience, for in that there is no salvation. The 
theorist and doctrinaire will remain a theorist and a doctrinaire 
to the end of the chapter, and in spite of all temptations to 
" deviate into common sense,” will pursue to the end the broad 
path which leads to mischievous and impracticable innovation. 
But this, as far as Mr. Elliott is concerned, is not at all probable. 
There is ample room in connection with Anglo-Indian adminis- 
tration for reductions which do not partake in any degree of any- 
thing like wholesale and indiscriminate cutting down of estab- 
lishment. Some establishments are absurdly large — others again 
are as absurdly small — here we have room and opportunity for 
solid reform and that of the most useful and practical kind. Nor 
has the Commission been indifferent to this aspect of the ques- 
tion, and if there is a man living capable of vindicating the ways 
of Commissions to man, that man is the President of the 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. Gibbons, the Assam planter, who was convicted of 
forgery by the High Court, and sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment and a fine of one thousand rupees, was released by the 
Government during the quarter under review. • His sentence 
was remitted after he had undergone four months’ imprison- 
ment. The action of the Government in connection with this 
case was universally approved, and would have been still 
more worthy of commendation, if Mr. Gibbons had never 
been imprisoned at all. Mr. Gibbons, be it remembered, was 
tried on a charge of forgery 'by a jury in Assam, and 
the jury included several native gentlemen who will scarcely 
be suspected of any leaning towards a European, in a case 
involving a charge of alleged injustice towards one of their own 
race. But the jury were unanimous in their verdict of 
acquittal, and the Sessions Judge, disagreeing with the verdict, 
sent the case to the High Court. The High Court Judges 
who tried, or retried the case, were Mr. Justice Mitter and Mr. 
Justice Grant. They reversed, as we have said, the verdiot of 
(he jury, convicted Mr. Gibbons pf forgery, and sentenced him 
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to a year's rigorous imprisonment and a fine of one thousand 
rupees. Mr. Grant, it is believed, was in favor of a still severer 
sentence, but yielded on ^his point to the better judgment of 
his brother Judge, This is the second time that Mr, Grant has 
contrived |o render himself remarkable in connection with sen- 
tences of exceptional severity, sentences which shocked^ public 
opinion and necessitated the interposition of the High Court, or 
Government, in the interests of justice and common sense. Mr, 
Grant, then a District Judge, confirmed, we believe enhanced^he 
sentence of the Magistrate, Mr. Pugh, when that light of the 
Bengal judiciary, sentenced a European girl of fifteen years of age 
( the daughter of respectable parents) to three or four months’ 
imprisonment for using a defaced postage stamp ! The public 
indignation excited by this sentence was intense, the verdict was 
referred to the High Court and instantly quashed. Mr. Grant 
as a District Judge is “ quashed ” by the High Court. Mr. Grant 
as a High Court Judge is ‘‘quashed” by the Government. 
Where and when is this “ quashing ” process to end ? Mr, Grant 
is a very conscientious and, in his way, a very able Judge, but 
Draco, although he w^is a very meritorious and estimable person 
in his way also, has not had many imitators on the English Bench 
(even including Jeffries) who are much treasured among the 
lights of modern civilization. 

An ancient English institution — the British jury system — has 
been transplanted to India and is rapidly becoming, like the 
man-eating tree of Madagascar, one of the most extraodinary 
botanical growths of modern times. A duftry in the employ 
of Mr. Trail, the well-known Calcutta stationer and publisher, 
died very suddenly during the quarter under review. He fell 
down in fit in Mr. Trail’s office, was carried home, and died imme- 
diately afterward, according to the express testimony of Dr. 
Mackenzie, of serous apoplexy and pneumonia. The Coroners’ 
jury consisted of natives and East Indians — the natives being 
in a majority. The natives were ignorant men who did not 
understand a word of English, and who, probably had no idea 
of what was even meant by the value or credibility of evidence. 
One of Mr. Trail’s employes, » sirdar, holding a temporary 
appointment in Mr. Trail’s office, came forward at the Coroners’ 
inquest and swore that he had seen Mr, Trail strike the duftry, 
and that the duftry had fallen down from the effects of the blow. 
This man’s evidence was contradicted by several other witnesses 
who were in the office at the time^ (and who had equal oppor-* 
tunities, according to the sirdar’s own admission) of seeing wjiat 
happened when the duftry fell down. It also transpired tha 
the sirdnr was a man who cherished some grudge against 
Mv. Trail, because he was a substitute for another man for 
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whom he had had to pay a fine. It was explained ’ to the. jury 
that the evidence of this man was absolutely worthless, and 
that the doctor’s evidence was decisive as to the man having 
died from natural causes, and not from the effects of violence 
But a majority of the jury, the East Indian’s dissenting, brought 
in a verdict, against Mr. Trail, of culpable homicide not 
amounting to murder 1 The case had to be tried at the 
criminal sessions when, as a matter of course, Mr. Trail was 
instantly acquitted and discharged. But, in the meantime, Mr. 
Trail had been put to no end of worry, annoyance, expense and 
loss of valuable, time, and if these things are done in the green 
tree what would have been done in the dry? If the Ilbert 
Bill had become law, and this occurrence had happened in the 
mofussil instead of in Calcutta, where would Mr. Trail be now ? 
Eheu Mr. Trail 1 

Yet another Commission of Inquiry and still another ! The 
cry is still they come 1 In addition to the Finance Commi.ssion, 
we have the Currency Commission in England and the 
Public Service Commission in India. .The Public Service 
Commission has been constituted, and no exception can be taken 
to any of the gentlemen who have been selected by Govern- 
ment to act as members of the Commission. They are all, with- 
out exception, men of experience and ability, and therefore, so 
far as it goes, the Commission has been very well constituted 
indeed. But the complaint — the most just and reasonable com- 
plaint — is that it does not go far enough. The Covenanted Civil 
Service is represented on the Commission by six members. The 
Uncovenanted Civil Service, practically, by one. None of the 
native members on the Commission can be accepted as repre- 
senting, in any specific or useful degree, the specific claims of the 
Uncovenanted Services, because that other " burning question,” 
of native aspiration — the reconstitution of the public service on 
a native basis — will be the main, if not, the sole object of their 
patriotic solicitude in connection with the inquiry. Now Mr. 
Ryland is a very able and a very experienced man, but he will 
represent on the Commission one opinion and one vote on 
behalf of that enormous and ‘varied collection of administra- 
tive interests which are entrusted to the Uncovenanted Service.s, 
Public Works, Finance, Police, Education, Telegraphs, Forests,’ 
and a very large proportion of the judiciary as well. This 
appears to us to be a monstrous injustice which ought to be rec- 
tified at once, or the Uncovqnanted Service will have no faith in 
the -ability or disposition of the Commission to do justice to 
the claims of Uncovenanted Officers. Take the question of pen- 
sion alone. It would be difficult, it might be entirely impossible 
tb exaggerate the cruel, the almost overwhelming hardsMp 
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which has been inflicted on officers of the Uncovenanted Service 
by the depreciation of the rupee. When the rupee was at par, 
Uncovenanted pensions wye miserable enough. Now they are 
oaly a disqualification for the poor house. The main provisions 
of the Un^ovenanted Service Pension Code were framed forty-one 
years ago, when the constitution of the Unconvenanted Services 
was very different indeed from what it is now. The Public Works 
at that time consisted, for the most part of Royal Engineers 
and Overseers, and the Overseers were men appointed in I»dia, 
men of inferior social position, who had received no regular 
scientific training of any kind. There was np graded police 
service. The Police administration was entrusted nearly alto- 
gether to military officers and inspectors, and the inspectors 
were for the most part Eurasians or low Europeans. The 
graded services in connection with Education, Forestry, Finance, 
Telegraphs, were not in existence. The higher schools of the 
period, such as they were, were officered, for the most part, by 
army schoolmasters and so on, and so on. All this has 
suffered change. Officers of the Uncovenanted Services are for 
the most part appointed in England — the training which they 
receive, to qualify them for their duties in India, is quite as 
elaborate and expensive as the training required for the Civil 
Service (in the case of Educational Officers much more so,) and 
they belong socially to the same classes of English society as 
those from which the Civil Service is recruited. Yet this is the 
service to which is continued the system of pension which was 
originally framed to reward the services of Road Overseers, Army 
School-masters, Police Inspectors, and that pension, miserably 
inadequate as it was, in the first instance, has been reduced by a 
third, owing to the depreciation of the rupee 1 

Frederick Archer, the celebrated Jockey, committed suicide, 
in a fit of temporary insanity, during the quarter under review. 
The event was regarded as a calamity by a nation devoted to 
the sport of which Archer was, (in connection with one of its 
most attractive aspects,) the most celebrated representative that 
ever lived. The physical qualities that distinguish a successful 
Jockey— nerve, skill self-contro^ and coolness of judgment- 
under the most exciting and critical circumstances — have always 
been held in peculiar veneration by Englishmen, and Archer’s 
death will be regretted wherever the noblest of English sports 
has admirers and sympathisers in the civilized world. 

In a brief, but masterly resolution, dealing with the general 
principles which should guide all enlightened and scieiftific 
legislation, the Government of India has summed up the reasons 
which influenced its final decision not to make Mr. Malabarl 
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propositions the basis of any enactment in far of the re-marriage 
of Hindoo widows. This decision will commend itself to the 
common sense of every unprejudiced judgment. The reform 
desired and attempted by Mr. Malabar! is “ as a consumation 
devoutly to be wished," but could that reform be effected by 
any form of legislation ? 1 do not think that it could, and 
we must trust to the slower but surer effects of education as 
the only means of reforming a system 'fraught with so many 
evils — so much suffering and unjustice — to that most unfor- 
tunate member of society — the Hindoo widow. 

During the quarter under review, Mr. James Archer, R.A., of 
the Royal Scotish Academy, visited India and is now in Cal- 
cutta. Mr. Archer has earned for himself a very distinguiscd 
position in the history of Modern British art. He excels as a 
portrait painter and many of his portraits of eminent men have 
been classed by the most competent art critics in England, among 
the masterpieces of the Modern British School. The character- 
stic excellence of his portraitue is an exquisite fidelity to the 
delicate shades of expressions, so easily, recognised in almost 
any living human face yet so difficult to transfer to canvas, the 
curve of lip, the droop of an eyelid in which we have summed 
up for, as it were, the history of a face. Mr, Archer has often 
given us side by side the portrait of a beautiful child and the 
portrait of some celebrated public man and no contrast could 
be better in the direction of attesting his supreme mastery of the 
resources of his art. The finish of his pictures is also in its 
way very wonderful for the smallest details — a flower — a ring — 
a glove — a piece of lace — or the fold of a curtain — are elaborated 
with such conscentious skill — that the eye will be often be 
arrested and held by these accessories, as studies in themselves — 
marvels of imitative truth. As a colorist Mr. JVreher is fond of 
those rich, yet subdued, colors which give what artists call 
warmth to a picture and, therefore, his pictures have none of 
that hardness of tone which is taken so much exception 
to by continental critics of the British school. Mr. Archer 
has brought with him to India some noble specimens 
of his best work. With the proud confidence of a true 
artist, he is able to point to them and say “ this is what I 
have done this is what I can do.” It is earnestly to be hoped 
that advantage will be taken of Mr. Archer’s presence in 
India to secure for our public buildings some specimens of his 
art. There are eminent public men now in India, on the 
eve^ of retirement, whose services might be commemorated in 
this way and so much money has been wasted on the wretched 
daubs which we possess in the shape of portaits that it would 
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be a relief to be able to feel that we had something to show 
for our money at last. 

The year has passedT away and for either the historian or the 
philanthropist — for the man who studies the history of the past 
in ord^r to gain some insight into the social and political des- 
tinies of the future — for the man who studies the record of the 
past to derive from that study some well-grounded hope res- 
pecting the moral progress of humanity— the retrospect p( the 
year is sad and discouraging indeed. Does the world grow 
better as it grows older ? Does the progress of wisdom and 
virtue keep pace with the progress of science and civilization, 
do we “gain in life, as life advances, valor and charity more 
and more ? ” Where is the observer who, as the result of any 
thoughtful or impartial sway of contemporary history, could 
maintain that we do? Europe is rapidly becoming a vast 
military camp, and at any moment the rash word may be 
spoken — the rash act done — which will kindle all these 
smouldering fires into a blaze, and plunge Europe into the 
crimes, miseries and horrors of a general war. Nor is this all. 
The year, just cldsed, has been prolific of revelations which 
throw an awful light on an awful taint in modern civilization, 
that growing moral depravity which, like some spreading ulcer 
which leech craft cannot cure, is eating its way into the very 
core of our national domestic life. Under such influences, with 
such prospects, the year closes with all that it has brought us 
(and that all is very little indeed) either of hope for the future 
or of congratulation on the past. 

Geo. a. Stack. 

T/ie 20th December 1886, 
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Report on the Excise Administration^ Punjabi ' 

P rincipal Statistics— ^ 

Excluding the duty on Malwa opium (which realized Rs. 4,200 as 
against 'Rs, 42,350 in 1884-85) and the still-head duty on Shahjahanpur rum 
which amounted to Rs. 59,539 as against Rs. 70,439), the total receipts on 
account of excise revenue amounted to Rs. 13,01,498, This sum, though 
smaller than the receipts for the previous year (Ks. 13,18,729) is greatei 
than the average for the last three years, and also greater than the amount 
of the receipts for any year previous to 1883-84. Including the receipts 
from Malwa opium and Shahjahanpur rum, the total excise revenue 
during the year was over thirteen and-a hialf lakhs. The following table 
shows the receipts under each head of revenue for the year under report 
and for the preceding year 



Amount 

RECEIVED. 

Differen- 

Percentage 

Heads of Income. 



of differ- 


1884-8$. 

1885 86. 



ence. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 



Still-head duty on rum ... 

21.528 

21,670 

+ 

142 

+ 

07 

Licenses for sale of rum — 
Licenses for sale of other 

56,491 

53,633 


2,859 

— 

5> 

European liquors 

Still head duty on country 

21,894 

22,855 

+ 

961 

+ 

4*4 

Sipirits ... 

3,63,978 

3,67,889 

+ 

3,9 n 

+ 

i-i 

Licenses for sale of ditto ... 

3,31,535 

3,25,710 

— 

5,825 

— 

>7 

Fines, &c. 

79 

142 

+ 

63 

+ 

797 

Other items 

1,508 

>,453 

— 

55 


3-5 

Collections for previous 


. 


years 

Total Revenue from ex- 
cise on Liquors of all 

777 

394 

" 

383 


49-3 

7,97,790 

7.93.745 

— 

4.045 

— • 

05 

kinds 

Acreage duty on poppy cul- 

34,786 






tivation 

29,238 

— 

5,548 

— 

15 ‘9 

Licenses for sale of opium ... 

3-37.85^ 

3,26,471 

— 

11,387 

— i 

3*4 

Do. do. drugs ... 

1,46,333 

1,46,281 

— 

52 

— 

• 00 

Fines, &c. 

338 

324 

— 

>4 

— 

4*1 

Other items ••• 

Collections for previous 

942 

9 

— * 

933 

— 

O'i) 

years 

Total Revenue for the year 
fxom^ Opium and Drugs 

682 

5.430 

+ 

4,748 

4* 

696-3 

5,20,939 

5,07,753 

— 

13,186 

— 

. 2-5 

Gkand Total 

>3, >8.729 

>3,01,498 

— 

>7,231 

— 

1*3 














Report on the Administration of the Stamp Departnunt, 1885-86. 

RiNCiPAL Statistics 

The financial lesults of the administration of the Stamp Department, during the year, are shown in the followi 
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14 


1884- 85 ... ... 34,57)938 2,04,526 32,53,462 95)33.226 407,185 91,26,041 1,29,91,214 6,”,7li 1,23,79,503 

1885- 86 .~ ... 35,75,307 1,99,587 33 75.450- 96,82,739 4,26,13592,56,604 1.32,58,046 6,25.992 1,26,32,054 
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The first four years* figures in the above statement are based on the returns 
furnished by the Accountant-General in his final statements for those years, 
while the figures for the year under report are approximate only. The total 
realizations under the Indian Stamp Act exceed those of the preceding year 
by Rs. 1,17,3194 and are the largest that haVe been obtained since the in- 
troduction of the Act. In consequence of a comparative decrease in'the 
charges, the net revenue was higher than that of 1884-85 by‘Rs. 1,21,988. 
In the sale of judicial stamps, there was an increase of Rs. 1,49,513, and, 
exclusive of charges and refunds, there was an increase of Rs 1,30,563 in 
the net revenue. The realizations under the two Acts amounted to 
Rs. 1,32,58,046 against Rs. 1,29,91,214 in the previous year, giving an 
increase of Rs. 2.66,832. The charges amounted to Rs. 6,25,992, and the 
net receipts to Rs. 1,26,32,054. 


Charitable Dispensaries, Bengal, 1885-86, 

P rincipal Statistics— 

The following table shows the number of patients treated in 1885 
and in the previous seven years, and the ratio of mortality among in- 
patients : — 



In-patients 

treated. 

Out-patients 

trealet'. 

Total. 

Mortality 
among 
in-patients, 
per cent. 

1878 

... 


28,473 

^7.783 

956,256 

2001 

1879 

•«* 


24,847 

865 995 

890,842 

1778 

1880 

••• 

• •• 

23.567 

888,095 

911,662 

1517 

1881 

•• 


23,444 

947.534 

970,978 

15-8 

1882 

ff « « 


23,468 

934.155 

957.623 

IS75 

1883 

••• 


22;468 

9' 5.753. 

938,221 

I4'3 

1884 

... 

• 9 • 

25,077 

965.555 

{990,632 

*475 

00 

00 

••• 


1 

1 25,766 

960,218 

i 

985.984 

»SS9 


The total number of patients attending the dispensaries shows a decrease 
of 4,648 as compared with the number treated in 1884. The number of 
in-door patients, however, exceeded by 689 that recorded in the previous 
year. 
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Salt Department^ Bengal^ 1885 - 86 . 


P rincipal Statistics— 

^ The following statement ‘compares the financial results of 
Department during 1885 86 with those of the previous five years : - 


the 


Hea*ds. 

2880-81. 

1 

^x88i-8a« j 

1882-83. 

1883-84. 

• 

1884*85. 

1885-86. 

Receipts. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

• 

R.S. 

Imperial -^ 







Import duty on salt 

* 137 . 49)049 

2. 37 , * 5 , 9*3 

1,74,72.614 

1 , 73 ) 15,875 

1 ,*^1,90,460 

l,’*O ,30 320 

Excise ditto ... 

10,97,439 

9,73,170 

7,37,5*6 

b, 8a, 118 

0,11,999 

965,0^7 

Total 

a, 38.47.388 

2,46,89,098 

1,82,00,140 

1, 81,97,993 

2,02,02,459 

*,89,96.007 

Provincial -- 







Rent of warehou'cs 

X. 03, 634 

1,07,409 

1,23,582 

60,160 

85.24s 

65 19a 

Miscellaneous 

31.407 

39,626 

41,417 

39,824 

39,311 

36,283 

Total . . 

*,35.041 

1 , 47,035 

1.64,999 

99,984 

1,24,556 

i,oi -475 

Total Receipt!! 

2 39 ) 8»,429 

2,48,36.133 

*.83,65.139 ^ 

1 1182,97.977 

*,03,27,015 

1.90,97,482 

Charges. 







Imperial — 

4 




i 


Salaries, establish- 







nients and contin- 
gencies 

• • « • 

.... 

•«« * 

9,728 

5 , 3*4 

1 

6.953 

Compensation paid 





under conveniions 
with the French 
Governnient 

aOiOQO 

90,000 

20,000 

20,030 

20,000 

20,000 

Ball preventive es- 






tablishment in 

Orissa 

41,333 

19,400 

16,064 


*3,109 

*2,362 

Refunds of Customs* 




duty on salt . . 

3.14,934 

2 . 54.497 

2.84,801 


2,11.905 

1,84,919 

Total 

3.76,175 

3,03,807 

3 , 20, ><65 


a, 50 338 

*.* 3.5 4 

Proinnctal — 







Balaiies, establish- 







ments and contin- 
gencies 

17.781 

17,789 

17,626 

18,320 

21,048 

18,180 

Refunds other than 





Customs’ and Ex- 
cise duty 

345 

94 

— 

.... 

65 


Total 

i8,ia(i 

17,885 

17,626 

i8>320 

21,113 

1 

1?, 180 

Total Charges 

3 . 94 . 3«3 

3,11.780 

3 , 3 **, 491 



*.41,714 

Approximate net 




1,80,47,744 

2,00.55.564 

1,88,55,768 

revenue 

3, 35.88,146 

2,45,24,353 

1,80(^26,648 1 

1 


The results of the year under report, as compared with the previous year, 
show a decrease of Rs. 1 2,29,5 33^ or 6 per cent, in the receipts, and a 
decrease of Rs. 29,737, or 10*9 per cent, in the charges. There was a 
decrease under all the heads of receipts 4 that under the head of Duty 
was due to smaller clearances, and that under the head of Rent of Wa»e- 
houses to a reduction in bonding transactions. The decrease in the charges 
wasj:hiefly Viue to smallei refunds of Customs’ duty on salt. 
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Excise^ Lower Provinces, 1885 - 86 , 

P rincipal Statistics— 

The financial results of the year werfe a decrease of Rs. 4,67,386 in.the 
revenue, and an increase of Rs. 15,908 in the charges. The largest 
falling off in revenue occurred in Calcutta (Rs. 97,841), Patnii (Rs. 56,503), 
Bhiigulpore iRs. 45,134), Gya (Rs. 40 » 595 A Chittagong ( Rs. 30,598), Uur- 
bhunga (Rs. 28.902), Monghyr(Rs. 27,855,) and Hooghly (Rs.* 22,709) ; 
while the most considerable increase was chown in Myniensingh (Rs. 
30.460}. The variations in each division and the incidence of the revenue 
we^e 


Division. 


Increase. 

Decrease. 

Incidence per 100 

« 


Rs. 

Rs. 

of population. 

Burdwan (without Howrah town) 

••• 

32,881 

13 

Presidency ( without Suburbs) 

••• •••••• 

4 L 476 

10 

Calcutta, Suburbs 
Rajshahye ... 

and Howrah 

• ... a. 1 

97,841 

2*7 

• aw 

• a. a..... 

22,6:5 

7 

Dacca 


... 29,364 

... .. 

8 

Chittagong ... 


• •• •• 

34.567 

7 

Patna 




1 . 57.734 

15 

Bhagulpore ... 


••• •••••• 

97.581 

12 

Orissa 


- 5.391 ,, 


13 

Chota Nagpore 

• • • 


17,435 

13 


Ctime in the Punjab, 1885 , 

P rincipal Statistics— 

The total number of cognizable offences reported during the past 
year to the Police direct, and also to Magis- 
Compari.‘^on with 1884 , trates, including all false charges of a mali- 
cious nature, was 68,502, or 5,992 in excess 
of the number shown in the returns for 1884. 

Fluetuatiou in classes of 3 > The fluctuations are shown in the 
crime. following table 
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Fluctuation in classes of crime. 


1 

2 

• 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 





0 


Vifffnnct 'per cent. 





0 


of aoerage of 






* 

the two years 


Offences. 

1883. 

1884. 

0 

V 

to 

1885. 

compaied with 

1885. 









et 

U 




< ^ 


Increase. 

De- 

crees-. 


Substantive Abet- 
ments 

2 






I 

Oflences against the 
State, public tran- 
quility, safety and 




1 



II 

justice 

Seiious offences gain SI 

734 

1,270 

, I,002‘0i 

1,306 

30‘3 

• t » 

III 

the pel son 

3*195 

4,575 

3,8850 

5,136 

32*2 

• •• 


Serious ofifeiiccs 

• 




against the person 
and property, or 
against pioperty 

only ••• 

ir,8io 

13,193 

12,501 5 

14,602 

i6-8 

• •• 

IV 

Minor offences 




against the person 

161 

1,211 

68G 0 

1*293 

469 


V 

Minor offences 






against property ... 

16,122 

23,552 

1 

19,8370 

25^953 

309 



Total of five classes 








(excluding Abet- 








incnis above) 

32,022 

43,Soi 

37,911-5 

48,32c 

1 27-4 


VI 

Other offences not 


1 



specified above ... 

20,371 

18,709 

1 

19,540-0 

20,182 

! 3-2 



Total (excluding 


1 






Abetments) 

52,393 62,510 

t 

57 , 4 S»'S 

68,502 

^ 19*2 

• •• 


Trade oj iMia, 1885 - 86 . 

RiNCiPAL Statistics — 


I- The universal depression of trade and low level of prices for almost 
all commodities which marked the year 18S4-85, continued in the year now 
under review, and the value of the tradi^s of India exceeded by a minute 
fraction only (0 06 per cent.) the value of the transactions of the pre(?feding 
year, the excess of the year being only 8*9 lakhs. 
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2. The aggregate value of the trade under all heads for the last seven 
years, was as follows : — 



Imports. 

Exports. ^ 

Total. 

PereBntagt of 


.Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

•iVvrCifafS r/a 

dee^'^ate each* 
yea^' compared 
diih preced’^ 
tng year. 

1879- 80 

1880- 8i 

i88ft82 

1882-83 

1883 84 

1884 85 
1885-86 

... 5 i. 39.75.6 jo 

... 59.29.70,482 
... 58,31,48,651 

... 63,45.61.977 

... 65,i^8,i 8,545 
... 67,02,81,588 
... 67,28,93,813 

69,10,19,860 

75.94,06,850 

82,99,93,464 

84,38,17,237 

89,10,28,679 

85,08,78,583 

84.91.56,777 

*5f^O)49>95f47o 

i, 35 i 23,77»332 

i,4i,3t42,ii5 

1,47,83,79,214 

1,54,68,47,224 

1,52,11,60,171 

1,52,20,50,590 

+ 1115 

4- 12-23 

+ 449 

+ 4-62 

+ 4.63 
— 1-66 
+ o-o6 


The average yearly rate of increase in the trade during the last seven 
years has been about 37 percent, and during the five years 1881-82 to 
1885-86, only 1*55 per cent 


Bengal Sanitation^ 1885-86. 


P rincipal Statistics— 

The following statement shows the death-rate from specific causes 
during the year, compared with that for the previous year, and the quin- 
quennium, 1880 84 



Proportion of Deaths Per t,ooo op Population. 
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2l5 summarV**W annual reports. 

There was an increase in the mortality under every head of disease, 
except small-pox. 

Cliolera, which had in the previous year prevailed to a very great 
extent, and contributed largely towards the mortuary statistics of the 
province, prevailed with still greater severity and was ihore fatal in its 
effects during the year under report. The recorded deaths numbered 
173767 or a ratio, of 2*62 per mille of population against I34?42i, ora 
ratio of 2 03 per mille in 1884. The disease visited every district, and 
attacked altogether with- more or less severity 29*239 villages.' The 
districts which suffered most, were Beerbhooitt (6'87), Maldah (6-17), 
Puri (5-98), Rajshahye (5*78) and Cuttack (574). The details recorded 
of the several outbreaks of cholera during the year ir different parts of 
the province throw no new light on the etiology of the disease. The 
localities affected M^ere invariably found to be in an insanitary condition, 
the water-supply impure and insufficient, and the inhabitants frequently 
predisposed to disease, being enfeebled by exposure, insufficient clothing, 
and scanty and unwholesome food. Cholera was unusually active at the 
large religious and other fairs, where great numbers of people are gather- 
ed together, especially at the Ruthjatra festival at Puri, and at Sudagbagh 
in Moorshedbad in June and July, where 277 and 125 deaths respectively 
occurred. The usual precautions are said to have been taken, but were 
apparently defective. The remarks of the Sanitary Commissioner with 
regard to the several epidemics reported will be brought to the notice 
of the local officers concerned. The following observations regarding 
the seasonal incidence of cholera are worthy of notice, as indicating 
the extent to which the disease was influenced by the rainfall during 
the year : — 

After the scanty rainfall of January and February, the mortality from 
cholera suddenly rose very high in March. April and May followed the 
usual rule of being months in which the severity of the disease is very 
great. In June and July, months of heavy rainfall, the moitality subsided 
considerably, as has been usually the case, August, usually a month or 
law mortality, exhibited, notwithstanding its great rainfall of inches 
(the largest quantity of the year), the highest mortality. This was caused 
by the incidence of the disease in the Behar distiicts, which are visited 
most severely in the rainy season. In August and during the early part 
of September heavy inundations occurred over a great portion of the 
province, and this contingency was followed by a steady reduction in 
cholera mortality during the months ' of September, October, November 
and December, and thus the winter prevalence of tHe disease, which is 
often the severest, was mitigated.” 
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man who hath iasUd learning hut will confess ike many ways ej 
profiting by those who^ not contented with stale receipts^ are able to manage 
and set forth new positions to the world : and, were they but as the dust 
and cinders of our feet, so lon^ as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
and bt ighten the armoury of truth, even for that respect they were not utter* 
ly to be cast away,, — Milton. 
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Art. L— imprisonment FOR DEBT IN INDIA. 
t(SECOND Notice.) 

{Continued from the Calcutta Review^ October iS86,pa^e 388.) 

I N a former paper on the subject I hope I have conclusively 
proved, at least to unprejudiced minds, that class laws are 
bad laws. If any fuither proof were needed in support of tny 
position it will be found in the manners and customs prevalent 
in India, The country which once gloried in a civilization that 
dated from the dawn of history, has now to be elevated from 
its state of stagnation by the agency of progressive Western 
ideas. After having been immersed in Cimmerian darkness 
for long centuries, the people, or rather the educated section, 
have come to recognise in the caste system the cause of their 
past and present degiadation. Whatever opinion individual 
lawyers might entertain in the matter, it is an undoubted fact 
that jurists in all ages have strenuously set their veto upon 
Legislative measures that retain and foment class antagonism 
to the detriment of society at large. They never operate but 
to the prejudice of the communities where they exist. On the 
other band, general legislation, based on general principles, 
and applicable to all classes without distinction, may involve 
individual hardship, but when it has passed a certain point, the 
need of a remedy is felt, and it will not be long before a remedy 
is applied in the proper direction, foi; a simple reason that it 
the business ,of everybody to see the blot removed. is 
otherwise with separate legislation for different sections of tlie 
community. If it involves injustice there will be a difficult 
itf correcting thd abuses arSNl^ thcrefromi because white 
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they press upon one class they work to the real or supposed 
advantage of another who, instead of being indifferent to the 
consequences, will fight every inch of ground to maintain their 
position and to prevent an encroachment on their liberties 
and rights. We are told that the Chambers of Commerce and 
Trades’ Associations all over the country are in fav(?hr of the 
retention of thB barbarous practice of imprisonment for debt. 
I fur one am surprised to find that in their eagerness to perpe- 
tuate a blot upon the Indian administration they are so 
neglectful of their true interests. Instead of • putting forward 
all their energy to render the operation of the Bankruptcy 
Bill more stringent, so as to prevent big defaulters from setting 
it at naught with impunity, they are moving heaven and earth 
to encompass the ruin of the smallq^ fry. The opinions of 
respectable bodies of men have been most sedulously consulted, 
but there is absolutely no one represents the dumb millions 
who will be seriously affected by the Bill. This is not a 
solitary instance in which their political existence has been 
completely ignored. Although Government professes to legis- 
late for the benefit of the people, is it not a matter for wonder 
that those for whom it expresses such solicitude should be totally 
unrepresented in the Councils ? If we look into the constitu- 
tion of the several legislative assemblies throughout the country, 
we find, that from the ruling power downwards the powerful 
and wealthy sections of the community comprising the vast 
population of India, and who can make their voices heard, are 
scrupulously represented in their deliberations, and their interests 
jealously guarded, but we vainly look for one among them who 
could be called the representative of tlie * masses.’ It is assumed 
that the members constituting the legislature are not unmindful 
of their duty to the people, but it should at the same time be 
remembered that what is every map’s business is no man’s 
business. The press, both Anglo-Indian and native, with certain 
exceptions, do duty as such ; but when it is taken into account 
the little influence the press in this country exercises on the 
dwUssions of the Councils, it might with truth be said that 
their advocacy is minimised almost to zero, so far as practical 
results go. The Chambers t>f Commerce cannot be said to 
have any touch with the people ; at best they represent a few 
of the local merchants only, who should not be permitted a 
prqpohderating voice in the settlement of the question. The 
e^me majr, with equal truth, be said of the Trades’ Associa- 
Tnere is a great gulf fixed between the merchants 
at)^*';;the traders on the one hand and the ' masses’ on the other, 
could not be bricked over by any pbarisaic'al legal fiction, 
list'tuo examine for a while some of their ‘ Irresistible 
and see how fayi^ey are borne out by‘practjcal 
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experience. They say that to remove froth the Statute Book, 
the penalty ; of arrest and imprisonment would be to paraly^ 
tl»e commerce and trade of the country. Is this so in fact? 
Xhe same outcry was rliised in England, and there were not 
wanting yrophets of evil to predict dire consequences, to the 
country, but Parliament thought otherwise, and when the. 
penally was removed commerce and trade flowed smoothly 
through the customary channels, and to this day no symptoms 
of paralysis have bepn visible. But to come to India, qply a 
few years ago the unsatisfactory state of the law relating to 
lender and borrower led at first to the existence of straitened 
relations between the Mahajun and'his victims, Ihe agriculturists, 
in certain tracts of the Dekkhan in the Western Presidency,- 
which ultimately culminated in serious breaches of the peace 
and open defiance of the law. The Government could, no 
longer close its eyes to this unhappy state of affairs, and the 
only way out of, the difficulty was to institute an enquiry into 
the causes of the outbreak. The Dekkhan Riots’ Commission 
was appointed, and the evidence collected by it showed what 
horrible and revolting practices yrere resorted to in broad day- 
light under the cover of the law. The details are loathsome 
to be reproduced here. To the curious in such matters I would 
refer to the Report of the Commission, of which our present able 
Financial Minister was a worthy member. But as the admirable 
speech of Sir Theodore Hope on the Dekkhan Relief Bill 
throws a flood of light on the subject in hand, I may here be 
permitted to quote an excerpt from it showing the mode of 
enforcing execution of a decree. He said : — “ As to execution 
against the person by arrest and imprisonment, I rejoice to 
state that it is now considered expedient to abolish it altogether. 
Imprisonment will still be inflicted as a punishment for fraud 
detected on insolvency ; but that is a totally different thing. 
The maintenance of imprisonment for debt, as found in the 
Indian law, is equally indefensible in principle and in practice. 
As to principle the Dekkhan Riots’ Commission makes clear that 
point, utilising the opinion of John Stuart Mill, Their ap- 
pendices teem with evidence in detail as to the extortion and 
wrong of which the warrant of arrest becomes in practice the 
engine;. Unacknowledged payment, fresh bonds for sums 
unadvanced, life long slavery and even female dishonor may 
all be obtained — the first three constantly, by the mere produc* 
tion of the warrant of arrest, without enforcement. They 
say for instance, that in 1874,, ‘ it would seem - probable 
that somewhere about 150,000 warrants had been i^sed 
as threats only.’ The outcry against imprisonment, from bf^cers 
well qualified to jjtidge of it, has been uniform . and persistent 
Its abolition is 'unanimously '^ommeii.ded by the iPekkhaa 
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Riots* Commission. Mr. Pedder and ' Miss Nightingale have, 
in the Nineteenth Century, brought the evils it causes prominently 
before the British public. Sir Erskine Perry gives its aboli- 
tion his “ unqualified approval ” in h note dated Decembej: 
1st 1877. Medicial officers and pleaders take the s^rae View 
as the Executive. Were it even defensible in theory, which 
vve have seen that it is not, the abuses to which, in a country 
like Western India at least, it is proved too be bad in practice, 
afibrcj sufficient ground for its condemnation in the districts 

to which the Bill is to apply Imprisonment was, 

at best, a barbarous device to meet the case of a debtor 
concealing his property or refusing to give it up.” I need 
not add that the balance of authoritative opinion being in favour 
of the Bill, it was successfully coached^ through the Bombay 
Council. Among other things it provides that “ no agriculturist 
shall be arrested or imprisoned in execution of a decree for 
money." It is now seven years that the Act has come into 
force, and the annual reports of its working show that the bene- 
volent provision has operated satisfactorily and with beneficial 
results. Let us now see the arguments advanced by the 
Government of the North-West Provinces'' on the same sub- 
ject : — “ Sir Alfred Lyall has long been of opinion that the 
powers of subjecting a debtor to arrest and imprisonment should 
not be entrusted to the decree holder, but to the Courts only ; 
and, in leaving with the Courts the authority to imprison, he 
would limit its exercise to cases in which clear proof should be 
shown of fraud or dishonest evasion of payment on the part 
of the judgment debtor. The existing practice of placing in 
the creditor’s hands the power of selecting his own method of 
coercion is, Sir A. C. Lyall believes, a relic of the old semi- 
barbarous debt laws which has now been eliminated from al- 
most every civilised code of judicial procedure. The retention 
of this process in our Indian Code would, upon'this principle, 
be justified only by showing that it was specially requited by 
the circumstances and conditions of the administration of the 
debt law in this country ; and Sir Alfred Lyall does not think 
that any such imperative reasons for retaining it can be 
adduced. ^ 

It has been argued that by restricting the process of .arre.st 
to cases of proved dishonesty or contumacious refusal to pay 
debts, the debtor would be given an opportunity for getting 
out of the way, and thus evading arrest if the Court should 
doic'rmine to order it. But, iu the first place, the position of 
-idisconder from process is a very uncomfortable one ; so 
5:^^^ ofily the class of debtors who now run awhy from the 
are likely to run away from the Court ; arid; in the 
r^ace, the additiorial that would be imposed on 
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the creditor in his realisation of bad debts, seems quite worth 
incurring for the purpose of relaxing the severity with whicit 
the present system operates against all debtors, honest and 
Hishonest, indiscriminately. Of* the persons arrested, only a 
comparatively small number seem to be actually imprisoned 
aftci; arrest ; and this fact has been taken to prove that most 
of these debtors wq|-e able to pay but refused, to do so till 
arrested. But it is at least quite as probable an explanation, 
that the debtor, when arrested, preferred, rather thatf go to 
jail, to accept any terms which his creditor chose to dictate to 
him. and to save himself from prolonged fmprisonment by' 
executing or renewing bonds on hard or ruinous conditions, 
or by mortgaging or seljing all his property, including property 
exempt by law from attachment under a Civil Court decree. 
The effect of arrest, in neutralising the legal exemptions from 
attachment, seems, indeed, to merit particular attention. For 
although section 266 of the Code of Civil Procedure, provides 
that certain things shall be exempt from attachment under a 
decree, the provision can be practically of little use when 
the creditor can, tty exercising^ or threatening to exercise his 
power of arrest, compel the debtor to give up any property 
whatsoever that he may possess. The Judicial Commissioner 
of Oudh has cited, as an instance of the difficulty which credi- 
tors would experience in realising their debts if the power 
of arrest were abolislicd, the case of a debtor who holds a 
pension, which the law forbids the Court to attach, but who 
owns no other tangible property. It is argued that such a 
man may be made to pciy his debt while the law allows him 
to be arrested, but might defy his creditor if the power of 
arrest were removed. But according to this view of the case, 
it is clear that the power of arrest now operates in a great 
degree to annul the exemption from attachment assigned by 
law to the pension, since the creditor^ though he cannot 
directly attach the pension, can imprison the pensioner till 
he comes to terms that may be equivalent to its trans- 
fer Sir A. C. Lyall would therefore advocate the 

entire abolition of the process ^of arrest for debt, so far as it 
is a process that can be set in motion at the discretion 
of thfe creditor, and would allow the Courts to order arrest 
only on proof of fraudulent and contumacious attempts to 
defeat the operation of a decree. 

It is possible that the abolition of the power of arrest would 
make the recovery of debts some\>ffiat less easy ; but granting 
this, the law is not bound to go beyond a certain limit in 
aiding creditors, and in Sir A. C. Lyall’s opinion, it goes too 
far whfcn it leaves to creditoi*2.runcontrolled power of iiifiprison- 
ing their debtors. ImprisonmOTt is especially hard on the 
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cultivator and working man, whom it deprives of their means 
of subsistence and of providing for their families, and these 
are the classes wiio probably are mostr frequently imprisoned.” 

In this connection it will not be out of place to quote Ife 
following remarkable passage from the speech of Mr.*Ilbert on 
the Debtors’ Bill for the United Provinces ; he says “ |t will 
have been seen that, under the general provisions of the Civil 
Procedure Code, the discretion as to whether a debtor shall be 
arrested and imprisoned or not, rests not with the Courts but with 
the creditor. It may be clear that the debtor has property 
available for attachment, and that a warrant of arrest has been 
applied for from vindictive or other improper motives, and yet, 
if the creditor asks for a warrant of airc^^t, a warrant must issue. 
The debtor may be a woman, she may even belong to the class 
of women who by the law of this country ate exempted from 
public appearance in Court, and yet if the creditor says titat he 
wishes to send her to prison, to prison she must go.” This is 
not a hypothetical case at all. There have been instances on 
record in which purdanasJieen women have been attested and 
imprisoned for debt. The alltfsion made b)> Mr. Ilbert is very 
much to the point as an illustration of the working of the law as 
it stands at present. The incident attracted the notice of the 
British Indian Association, with the result that red-tape asserted 
its immemorial lights, which culminated in a triangular corres- 
pondence between the Association, the Government of India, 
and that of Bengal. The Supieme Government addressed a 
circular “ to all local governments and administrations, stating 
that the Government of India had under consideration the ques- 
tion of amending the provisions of the Code of Civil Procedure 
bearing upon the question of the arrest of pardanasheen women 
in execution of the decrees of Civil Courts, but that before 
coming to any final conclusion on the subject; the Governor 
.General in Council thought it desirable to deal with the larger 
ijueStion of abolishing imprisonment for debt, and for this pur- 
pose to enquire whether sufficient reasons exist for the con- 
tinued maintenance in India of the present system.” The ques- 
tion having been shifted from, the original ground, the whole 
thing ended in smoke. While by one section of the Code, a 
womap is exempted from public attendance in Court, by another 
section she is sent to prison as a felon for non-fulfilment of a 
contract. May X ask the advocates for the retention of impri- 
for ddtit to reconcile the anomaly ? It was only the 
that a judge of th4 local High Court, in granting exe- 

P *** Uf a decree against the person of a purdanasketn,\tisXx}xGt- 
^iliff to execute the process without wotmding the sus- 
ses of the judgment deh^ by exposing hca* to the pubjic 
;'Xliie 'Jwsptoks kind aiWl noble seutlments in the judge 
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no doubt, but whatever consideration might be shown to the 
lady in the preliminaries connected with the arrest, ho precau* 
tions could save her frprmthe. indignities inseparable from her 
uhfortunate position when incarcerated in jail. Apart from the 
iiisurmoiAtable diflSculty in identifying a woman behind 
the purdah, and the chances of a maid-servant ^personating her 
mistress to suffer vicarious punishment rather than gee her 
mistress consigned to life-long shame, there are other and 
serious obstaclesjln the way of the judgment creditor obt^ning 
redress by an order of Court, The saying of Sir Barnes 
Peacock that the troubles of a plaintiff commence . with the 
passing of a decree finds a pointed application here. Among the 
favourite arguments use^ by representatives of vested intetests^ 
the two following find a prominent place. They affirm that the 
complexity and obscurity of Indian titles to property, and 
secondly the exceptional prevalence of fraud in India, and the 
exceptional difficulties of detecting it” necessitate the retention 
of imprisonment for debt in the absence of other means to 
coerce the refractory debtor. The Hon'ble C. P. Ilbert so 
successfully demolishes these afguments that I cannot help 
reproducing his views here. Nothing that I could say would 
add to their weight ; he says : — 

As to the first ground, I will only say that two wrongs do not make a 
right. If it is wrong, as 1 hold it is, to allow a debtor to pledge his person 
as security for his debts, it is not the less wrong because, owing to the 
defects of Indian property law, he finds difficulty in giving a satisfactory 
security over his property. 

“In the argument based on the prevalence of, and difficulty of detect- 
ing fraud, there is undoubtedly much force, though, after having in the 
course of my professional career studied most of the reports and evidence 
bearing on the law of debtor and creditor ih England, and conversed with a 
large number of persons who have a practical experience of its working, I 
am inclined to doubt whether the moral complexion of the Indian debtor is 
really so much darker than that of his English brother, and whether the 
obstacles which can be placed in the way of a creditor realizing his debts 
are not as great in England as in India. But, however this may be, to 
make an honest, though needy, debtor liable to imprisonmetii, simply be- 
cause fraudulent debtors are numerous and difficult to detect, appears to me 
something like making homicide by misadventure punishable by death,, 
simply because the crime of murder is^rife and hard to prove. 

^ There are, in my opinion, two ptinciples which ought to be observeci 
in every law of debtor and creditor. The Courts ought not to give effect to 
any pledge by a debtor either of his person or of the bare necessarilsa of 
life. The debtor ought not to be allowed, by his own action, BUppletneij^teid 
by the action of the Courts* either to deprive himself of his personal Ubeirify, 
or to reduce himself to starvation. If he cannot obtain credit except W 
one or other of these securities, it is better thdt he should not obtain 
ajt all These, principles appear to me to be as applicable toi Indikits to , 
England-— to an uncivilized as to a civilized counm\ .The Code of Civil 
Proe^ute recognises one of these principles by exempting from eejeure for 
dgbt the* del>tor?s*hete means of sdh^tst^nce. But thii recognition it ntllH- 
fied by the refusal tb adopt the prindkple of cxem|^ittg the delnor's perspo 
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from seizure. Of what Use is it to' reserve by law to the debtor the bare 
tiecessaries of life, when he can be compellied to give them, up by the threat 
of imprisonment ? By those who advocate the retention of- ihe present 
system much reliance is plated on the vefy sihall proportion 0/ actit^I 
imprisonments to warrants of arrest ; and the inference drawn from this 
proportion is that the law, though harsh in theory, produces neP hardships 
in practice. But my belief is that, in the great majority of cases, exemption 
from arrest is purchased either by renewal of bonds on extorti'pniitd terms, 
or by surrender of property which the law hasf exempted from seizure, or 
by surrender of property whkh does not belong to the debtor at all but to 
his rdiations or friends. In other words, the law enables a creditor to do 
indirectly what it forbids him to do directly.” 

But there is yet another and a broader question involved in 
the issue. England has spent millions sterling in the emanci- 
pation of slaves all the world over, b|£t in the dependency of 
India, which is considered the brightest jewel in her diadem, 
she gives gratuitous help to the slave-holder to keep his victim 
in bondage. What she has emphatically denounced through- 
out the world, as being contrary to the laws of God and man, 
she practises in India to the thorough demoralisation of the 
people. For what is imprisonment for debt but a deliberate 
encouragement of traffic in human flesh 'and blood, and any 
body of men who would see such a state of affairs continue, 
after all that is said against it, could hardly lay claim to be 
called rational or enlightened. But when the advocates of the 
practice put forward pleas of philanthrophy in support of their 
views, the shallowness of their cause becomes more and more 
patent. They maintain that the people of India being poor, 
the masses, who must necessarily throughout their days, live 
from hand to mouth, would be oppressed, rath'er than relieved, 
if imprisonment for debt were abolished, if they were no longer 
allowed to pledge their persons — all that remains to them — for 
a month’s food or a month’s shelter.'' In other words and in 
!plain language, it means nothing less than that the Government 
should put forth all its strength to encourage borrowing and 
lending by any means and under any circumstances. A 
debt is an incident arising out of a private contract, and the 
creditor has the authority to enforce its payment by a process 
against the. property of the ^ebtor, but when the law goes 
beyond this and arms him with an additional right against 
his person also, it entrusts him with a dangerous power which 
should rest with the supreme authority in the State, and be 
.exercised only when society has suffered a wrong or a loss. 
, Bht how has society suffered by the non-fulfilment of a stipula- 
yrhich was entered info by parties who consulted tlieir 
;: ’*M|^sts and .eonv^ience before binding theihSelves. For 
bllN to hedge commerce and trade with artificial 

which they do. not, stand in iieed of, isadirept 
personal lib«(tjf^ and, as suchi is both immoral 
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and impolitic. The fact of an abnormal rate of interest being 
stipulated for, indicates pretty clearly a knowledge on the 
.part of the lender the nisk he runs in the transaction. If the 
borrower is possessed of credit ‘worth the name, why should 
he not to the cheapest market for a loan rather than apply 
to an usurious money-lender. The reason is not far to seek. 
In t*he one case he ^s certain to meet with a refusal, while in 
the other he expects to be accommodated on terms that will 
ultimately imppril his liberty in the not distant futureT For 
a small but immediate help, he is willing to submit to sacrifices 
however revolting, and our courts of law, ^hich is no party 
to the contract, is prepared to go the length of ruining him for 
life at the bidding of t^e lender who has been a gainer by the 
transaction ? 

But is not a debtor a victim to the creditor’s vindictiveness. 
With the exception of a few only of the more heinous offences, 
there is scarcely a single punitive clause in the Indian Penal 
Code which docs not permit the Court to award the alter- 
native punishment of fine or imprisonment ; but indebtedness, 
in the view of .the law as it stands at present, is a crime of such 
magnitude, that the entire machinery of the law is set in motion 
to crush the debtor by inflicting both the penalties without any 
abatement. To him (the big defaulter) that bath, opportunity 
shall be given of taking more, but from him that hath not 
(the poor debtor) even that shall be taken away which he 
hath. Is this not a sufficient vindication of the glorious 
uncertainty of the law ? And because the common sense of 
mankind revolts against such invidious distinctions, there is 
gnashing of teeth and maniacal shrieks from vested interests 
all over the country, beseeching the authorities not to 
destroy one of the bulwarks of society. I will be told why all 
this tempest in a tea-pot. If the debtor is honest he can seek 
relief under the Insolvent Act. To this I reply, why send 
an honest debtor to jail at all, and why close the door of 
relief in the case of one who cannot pay the expenses of 
protracted adjournments. Why put him on a par with a 
dishonest debtor ? He is firs^^ made to suffer an indignity, 
that he might have an opportunity of clearing his character 
afterwards. This is Lynch law with a vengeance. First hang 
a man and then try him. Whereas it would be both just and 
honorable to put him on his trial first, and if he is found want- 
ing then denounce him by all means. But the mischief does 
not stop here. A man who has once undergone imprisonment 
naturally arrives at the conclusion that the law has been, ■indi- 
cated, the creditor has dorie his worst, and that wipes but his 
score. ; Should ,he subsequentiy come into possession pf proper- 
.l!y, he will do all in his power to evade payment of his debts. 
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even if he failed to obtain Itis ‘ fioRl diachaige ’ wider the Act. 
Human nature is the same ail the world over, -and tUat mati 
has yet to be found who, having oncer been ‘Wronged would so 
far forget his injury as to ungrudgingly submit to his creditof 
without a murmur. Such instances of Roman ' hotfour are 
rarely to be met. with in every day life. If a modem Dic^enes 
were to go about in broad daylight, iant|rn in band, in search 
of an honest man, I feel certain he would not meet with greater 
succels than his ancient namesake. The punishments of the 
law exist principally to satisfy the feelings of justice which 
demands that cfime shall not be passed over or condoned. 
But where, and against whom is the offence committed by the 
debtor. We are, in this distance, revising the old notion of 
vengeance, which in the early ages of tne world animated the 
prosecution of offenders, but which happily has now dis- 
appeared from the speech and thought of the day. In the case 
of a criminal it is recognised as sufficient, so to stamp an 
offence with the disapproval of society and with its proper 
disgrace, that while the law is vindicated the punishment 
operates as a deterrent to tliosfl who may foHowin the criminal’s 
fUotsteps. The severity of the sentence is proportioned to the 
gravity of the offence, and it is in the interest of the commu- 
nity which itself undertakes to prosecute criminals, and not 
on account of private resentment, that punishments are indict- 
ed. But in the case of a debtor, the tables are completely 
turned. The law gives power to the creditor to persecute him 
even unto death, although the intention of the former is pal- 
pable enough. A writer in a Bombay paper gives the following 
instance of a young gentleman, a son of a millionaire, who was 
harassed by his creditors, and having been sent to jail, was so 
broken down in health that he died shortly after obtaining 
tblief in the Insolvent Court 

I 


^ Aided by the bailiff, the Marwaree is irresistible. Over Rama ‘doth he 
rejoice, on Pando doth he cast out his shoe, after having tempted the poor 
Wretches into his net. Who of us in Bombay does not know the tricks of 
the Marwaree ? How warily he lays his nets, and how the victim, once 
etiti^(>t>ed^ is in his grasp for ever ! The sprat taken by the * angler ap« 
f^ealea linavaillngly for liberty, although he urged that if he were put back 
into the pool he would, in course of time, grow bigger, and some day 
afitord ft heartier meal to his captor. The Marwaree is wiser ; he dues 
not altogether refuse such a request when it is made to him. He returns 
th# sprat, to' his native element, holding him by the finest line for security. 

th^ time arrives, the sprat, grown larger, is gobbled up as effectually 
-- homoeopathic piU* I wou$ recall one instance of the mischief it is 
‘ } for the Marwaree and men of his stamp to do. It is all the m^re 
from the fact that the victim was the member of a wealthy family, 
pwft in this city. The bead of it, a millionaire^ had a son, a haU* 
"'d^auphed ftged^yOung man, who was considered lawful prey by 
^ him money j thev s(Sd him horses j they paroled 

pay hts 

thric^^Vperha^s oftenen 
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\t any rate» he got tiveSi of payii^, ani vowed that nOt another stiver of 
tiis penuriously gained money would go into the pockets of emcrprUing 
usurers and tr^de5|>eople. But the game went on, notwithstanding thia* • 
threat ; nobody believed that In old man, almost in his dotage, would tc 
pudiate his only son. At last the prdUigars debts,* fictitious in great patt, 
mounted Wp to an enormous figure ; and pressure was put on the father 
to pay. First one creditor, and th^n another obtained a decree ; but the ; 
Roman father remained obdurate. Then they tried the^deyice of putting 
the son in jail. Surelynthe son of a millionaire in a debtors prison was 
an impossible thing ! But the father, seeing the hopelessness of the case, 
made no sign ; ftjtd, to cut the miserable story short, the young man re^ 
inained in durance until a pitiful Commissioner of the Insolvent Court 
was persuaded that further confinement would kill him. He had scarcely 
been released, when he died. It is undeniable that his long imprison- 
ment accelerated his death. It is not necessary to comment on this case* 

I merely ask-- What right^had this poor man’s creditors to ask the law 
to enforce payment of their fraudulent demands by imprisonment ? If 
there had been no imprisonment for debt, obviously he would not have 
been beguiled ino borrowing money ; into buying horses ‘which he could 
not stable, or watches which he could not possibly wear in a life time. 
It may be said that this is a solitary case, and that individual hardships 
may be caused by the wisest public measures. But I tell you— and any 
business man will support me -that this instance has been cited merely 
because it is well knov^, and that if %|il were to give similar hard cases, 
many columns of your paper might be taken up day after day with a 
wearisome recital of such wrongs. 

Two cases which have recently been disposed of in the High 
Court Sessions, and in which the accused have been sentenced to 
seven years’ rigorous imprisonment each, show, beyond a doubt, 
what a demoralising influence our Courts of cheap justice exercise 
over the community at large. Does it not conclusively prove 
that the abominable practice of imprisonment for debt supplies 
an infalliable instrument of torture to the unprincipled gang 
that infest our Courts of law. I may here be permitted to 
hope that the Legislature will make a note of the facts disclosed 
in evidence, and ponder over the necessity of keeping alive 
an institution which can be worked to the prejudice of society, 
and by prostituting the majesty of the law for the gratification 
of a vile passion. To be brief : in one instance three men con- 
spired to decoy a young native girl from the protection of her 
grandmother and carry her off to Moorshedabad. Having failed 
in their attempt, they had recourie to a Court of Justice to attaifl 
their object. The principal conspirator sued the grandmother 
on a false promissory note, and one of his accomplices , swor^ 
to the service of the summons on the defendant. An,ex-parte 
decree was obtained, but it was not executed until th^y had 
exhausted every means in their« power to be only baulked of 
their prey. Ultimately she was arrested and taken the 
Registrar of the Small Cause Court, before whorn, said',€(he 
knew nothing of the matter. But this availed , her ;;no^hing 
a 4 id she was lodged in jail. j|(Vfter a fortnight sh6 petitioned 
the Court, and was brought up on remand the Judge 
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who originally heard the, suit ; he required bail for her release, 
but as the poor old woman was a perfect stranger in town, she 
could not comply with the requisition of the Court and was 
sent back to prison. A few days after the girl had been deco^r- 
ed, the diet money was discontinued, and the womaif released. 
She was once njpre sent for by the Judge who accorded ^her a 
patient hearing and quashed the proceedings, awarding her 
compensation which, it is needless to say, she never got. The 
baili^ who had accompanied the plaintiff deposed that she 
was not the party upon whom he had served the summons. 
The entire case was nothing less than a huge, deliberate con- 
spiracy, formed for the sole purpose of encompassing the ruin 
of an innocept girl, by putting the,^ machinery of the law in 
operation against her guardian, which the villians conjectured 
was the safest and surest way of attaining their nefarious purpose. 
Numerous are the devices which a dishonest party will have 
recourse to by the help of the law, to come round an adversary. 
Jf an important but honest witness in a law suit refuses to be 
bought up, the proceeding adopted to keep him out of the 
way is simple enough. A false promissory note, purporting 
to have been executed by him, is presented to one of the 
Subordinate Courts, and an affidavit filed along with it, stating 
that the defendant is about leaving the jurisdiction of the 
Court with a view to defraud his creditor, and praying for an 
order of arrest before judgment. A couple of professional per- 
jurers who are always hanging about the place swear, for a 
small consideration, to the truth of the allegations, and the 
so-called defendant suddenly finds himself in the hands of the 
bailiff. He impeaches the genuineness of the document, but 
his protest is of no use. The sympathy of the Court being 
with the creditor, the party under arrest is asked either to pay 
down the amount or give substantial security, failing which he 
must remain in jail until the suit is called on for hearing. In 
the mean time the case in which he was to have given evidence 
comes on for hearing, and if it is an adjourned matter, it is 
disposed of without any further ceremony. Meanwhile the 
pseudo creditor, who has had Jn's purpose answered, disappears 
altogether, leaving the defendant to get out of his .scrape the 
best way he can. I have cited these three typical instances 
of the Adnjinistration of the law of imprisonment for debt, 

. which ate almost of daily occurrence all over India, with a 
. view to move the Legislative Council to an impartial consider- 
, ^t^n of the issues involved in the discussions on the Pebtors’ 
BlUfwhich will shortly come before it. Here I 'would quote 
. Ihe'.wprds of an able lawyer, wirose testimony will, I trust, 
!sbpie weight with our Legislature.^ He says’.: — “ Qf 
;f^se tlt^re has bbeh some*^ little outcry about the abolition 
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of imprisonnxent for debt. No refonn was ever acliieved with- 
out some outcry from prejudiced and interested parties 

And I have no doubt that when these effective remedies 
Vjjere abolislied (in Roifle\ thej'e was a certain amount of 
grumbling and complaint. There*dan be no injustice in modi- 
fying the means provided by law for the enforcement of 
debts •arising out of voluntary contract. The* creditor enters 
into the contract with his eyes open, and where he does 
ndt think the powers entrusted to him for the recovery ©f his 
debt sufficientl)r strong, he can refuse to enter into it. The 
law incurs no responsibility for the creation of the obligation, 
and the legislature is absolutely free to enforce it by whatever 
means seems best in the general interest. The person giving 
credit in order to secure Himself against wrong, has but to mete 
out that credit, according to the estimate of his means which 
the law places at his disposal for the recovery of his debt in 
each particular case. The question, therefore, of abolishing im- 
prisonment for debt, is not a question of justice or injustice, but 
of policy and inhumanity. That question has been decided in 
favour of abolition iu^almost everj^civilized country in the world, 
and the same verdict has been pronounced upon it in England, 
although, in the case of the smaller debtor, by an unworthy 
subterfuge it has been rendered null and void. I appeal to a 
Government who profess to believe in equal rights for great and 
small, at least to place all classes of the community on the same 
footing. Abolish imprisonment for innocent debt, under what- 
ever disguise ; allow credit to regulate itself on the same 
principles for high and low ; free the statute from the reproach 
of providing one law for the rich and another for the poor, and 
save the nation from the disgrace of maintaining a system which, 
while each year sending forth thousands of large debtors free 
and irresponsible to commence a new career, under cover of a 
transparent hypocrisy, sends thousands of smaller ones to jail 
and wreck their lives and prospects for debts, the entire aggre- 
gate of which amounts to a mere fraction of the loss inflicted 
on his creditors by many a single enterprising bankr upt.” 

Nero on the roof of his suburban villa, singing to his harp 
a poem on the burning of Troy, Ainmindful of the conflagration 
which, nearly destroyed his capital, is typical of the sublime 
apathy of our rulers, who pass eight months of the year on 
far-off Olympus, leaving the masses to be leisurelj^ devoured 
by the insatiable jaws of the money-lender who neither sow 
nor reap, but fatten on the life-blood of the people,' and move 
about like “Solomon in all his glory.” Why is it that the, law 
throws its dgis on one set of men to the prejudice of another 
and a njuch larjger class in society. No special reason could 
ba assigned except that the spirit of conservatism requires the 
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perpetuating of a huge scandal to keep it alive. What benefit 
does a community derive by having a battalion of professional 
usurers in its midst ? The latter does not work for hia liveli- 
hood, he contributes nothini^ towards the wealth of the conj^- 
munity or of the country either, but on the contrapr, drains 
its resources for his especial behoof. Political economy advo- 
cates the repression of the eleemosynary spirit in* man, 
ascribing its existence to a morbid sentiment, on the ground that 
the ^cipient of charity is no producer but a mere consumer, 
and as such ought not to be tolerated. But it^ takes nO parti- 
cular notice of him who is a much bigger defaulter in that 
direction, inasmWh as he lives on the earnings of his victims, 
and hoards money, not with the object of spending it in a 
useful fashion, but simply for personal aggrandisement, or 
burying it undergound to provide against contingencies. He 
is the only member of the community whose wealth does not 
circulate, and who grows rich at the expense of those whose 
ruin he has effectually secured. And for the sole benefit of 
this drone the machinery of the law is elaborated, which brings 
grist to his mill, helps him^ to keep up indebtedness and 
demoralize the people as far as his baneful influences extend 
Let impiisonment for debt be done away with, and the money- 
lender is once for all deprived of his weapons of offence and 
defence. When he finds out it has taken away the protection 
under which he carried on his nefarious practices, he will come 
down to the level of his clients and, being left to his own 
resources, will become more honest and righteous in his dealings, 
more careful in permitting unlimited credit, and therefore, would 
not pose before the public in the dual light of benefactor and 
martyr. The responsibility which now rests with the Courts 
of seeing him redressed, will devolve upon himself, and as the 
Courts do not participate in any of the benefits enjoyed by 
bim, it is nothing but fair that the protection be withdrawn and 
be be left to his own resources. 

That this evil has existed almost from the commencement of 
the British rule in India, will appear from the following excerpt 
taken from a “presentment” by the Grand Jury to the 
Supreme Court of Judicature oL the 24th June 1784. It says : — 


In a country where the lenity of the Bankrupt Laws in favor of Debtors 
has been construed not to extend, though they are equally subjected to 
tl^e rigour of arrests and imprisonment where the extent and duration of 
t&t imprisonment is unlimited, and aggravated by the severity of a hot 
pad unhealtby clunate, they trust that humanity will dictate to the power 
I^Minted by the legislature to '’inflict the punishment of the laws, to 
diw aflditioDid hardships arising from locaHty ot other circum- 
supiedl Unforeseen by the Legislature, and unprovided for in tKo con* 
wpMrtft^bf those laws. Imm^essed with these sentiments, the Grand 
lUllW tiot that the Court will payoevery cotaj^sionate consideration 

Idl^imhfid^bdnelis of the dllmatepfand foe fatal coose^ueaces arisifg 
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from the wakit of a free circulation of air, and it is therefore with treater 
confidence of attention that they represent to the Court, that the Jail of 
this town, in which the unfortunate Debtor and the Guilty Criminal are 
promiscuously kept, is, from the construction of many of its apartments, 
confined, as to preclude from the benefit of the air a considerable 
number of the oersons confined in it. * 

In everf civilised Government the measure of punishment should be 
ever regulated by the weight of offence, but in the present state of the 
Jail, the convicted Felon who is led out to execution, is*^ happier than the 
unfortunate Debtor, who is left to a lingering destruction, amidst the 
gloom of a confined and unwholesome prison, in a damp and stagnated 
air, without a hope of relief, but what depends upon the caprice ol a 
merciless Creditor. 

The security of commercial interests, and the genergl good of society, 
require that the Laws should give to the Creditor a power over the person 
of his Debtor, but the custody of it is not left by the Legislature to the 
arbittarv will of the Cred^ot, but is wisely reposed in the hands of a 
Court of Justice, to whom the protection of the privileges of the Debtor, 
and the security of the Creditoi in the safeguard of the Debtor’s person, 
are equally entrusted. 

A. Stephen. 



Art. II.— high EDUCATION IN BENGAL. 

O F the many great and noble deeds done by England m 
India, tlie work of education has ^een the greatest and 
tlie noblest. Fifty years ago when the battle Ijjetween Oriental 
Learning and European Literature and Science was fought out 
and it was declared to be ‘‘the great object of the British 
Government to promote European Literature and Science among 
the natives of India,*' * there was nothing like systematic educa- 
tion pursued iii India. It was the gieat genius of Macaulay that 
in 1835 “planned, founded and constructed the education system 
iu all its grades,* § ' -f- which continued to work until it received 
further development from the Educational Despatch of 1854. 
During the past half of a century the progress of education in 
India has, indeed, been marvellous, and, though, “the amount 
allotted in the budget to the* item of Public Instruction has 
increased more than seventy fold since 1835,** J Government still 
6nds it diflSicult to meet the growing demands of the country. 
But great as has been the educational work of England in India, 
it still falls very for short of the work she does at Home. The 
expenditure under the head of “Education, Science and Art” 
in Great Britain and Irelatid was, in 1884, X^4,8S2,933 out of a 
total revenue of ;£^85, 533,000,5 giving a percentage of 5*6 of the 
revenue spent on Education. Bnt, as we shall presently show, 
the expenditure under the same head does not amount to even 
2 per cent, of the revenue in India. The policy of Government 
has, however, been always characterized by a sincere desire to 
meet the educational requirements of the country-r-the budget 
of each year showing increased grants for Education. 

^ In 1864*65, the nett charge for Education upon the public 
revenue in Bengal, amounted to Rs. 11.54,779, out of a total 
revenue of Rs. 15,12,31,986, giving a percentage of only 76. II 
But in the comparatively shorj. period of 20 years, the State 
expenditure on Education has risen toRs. 30.80000 in l884-85.ir 
The increase in the expenditure on Education has * been 
mo6t marked during the past four years; as in 1881-82, the 


• Trevelyan's Life of Macaulay, VoL 1 , p. 4II. 

t Ditto ditto *ditto „ I, „ 412. 

$ likto ditto ditto „ I, ,,420. 

§ The Siatesman's Year-Book for 1885, p. 228* 

^Bengal Admiuistraiion Report „ 1^64-65, p, 64. 
Ditto ditto • i» a S84 85, „ 324* 
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nett Govemrtilsnt ejcpifnditM^k was ilSs. ^ fftCrea$e 

may In routed Min»bt*rs 'bis j:e^resented ^ v%tts iakfis op 
This is^ indeed, verv satisfactory, and wisre it not for tim fa^ 
tlwsldige increase in the Bengal Education Budget hUi attr^tistd 
the nottci of the Goveinment of India, which intends mhking 
1 eductions undei this head at the next re-adjustment of ProvJn^ 
cial Grants, the country might have remained secure in the belief* 
that the present libeial^policy of Goveinment regarding EdUCst^ 
tio*n, would not be departed from, but that the grants v(^Ul be 
luithei and fuithVr increased, until the State expenditure under 
tlic head of Education in India (Bengal) reache^ the proportion 
It had atnvCd at in England. 

It IS the misfortune of the Bengalee that those who sit in 
judgment ovei him aie^often cairied away by piejudice or 
igncicince, and ignoie the part he is taking, along with 
Government, in this laudable work of Education. While, 
therefoie, giving Government all the praise that it deserves 
foi Us educational woik, we shall trv to lay before our readers 
what shaie the people have borne in that woik. In 1864-65, 

f within 10 yeais ^ftei the promulgation of the great Educa- 
tion Despatch, the contiibution in the shape of fees, &c , 
from the people amounted to Rs, 7,3^,657, out of a total 
expenditure of Rs 1 8 94 436 f the State thus beaiing *}tbs and 
the people Jths of the enttie cost But in 20 yeais the state of 
things has been quite leveised. We have seen that the 
Government giants have multiplied laigely, but the contnbutions 
fiom the people have met eased still moic laigely. In 1884-8S1 
the total e\penditiiie on Education was Rs. 78,15,000, out of 
which Goveinment boie Rs 30,80,000, while the people bore 
Rs 47,35 000, t r,, the people’- shaie was more than ^ths, while 
the Government's share was less than ^ths. The contribution^ 
fiom the people are making wonderful progiess every year. 
Not to go vciy fai back, duimg the past four years of the 
piescnt Administiaiion within which the Government grant bajs 
inci eased fiom Rs. 21,89,720 in 1881-82, to Rs, 30,80,000 
in 1884-85, the people's coiitribution has also propoitionately 
incieased. In 1881-82 it was R^ 37,62,000, in 1884-85 it rose 
up to Rs 47,35,000. Such a state of things must be creditabk 
both to the Ruleis and the Ruled and the wisest statesmanship 
would He not m disturbing the present Imcof policy, but inregih 
lating it so that it might yield still better results in the future 
But the superficial critic has always chaigcd the Governmi^nt o 1 
Bengal with extravagance in Educational expenditure, espe^all) 
m the expenditure for High Education, It is our clitef 

' ■ ■ ' ■ i 

* Admimstiatioiif Report for iS8f 82, p 369, 

t Duto „ 1664^5, „ 04^ 
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to examine in this article how f«ur this charge of extravagance 
against Bengal is Well founded. 

The best mode to judge of Bengal is to judge her along 
with the other four principal provinces, namely, Madras, Bombay, 
N.-W. Provinces and Oudh and the Punjab. The Repsrt of the 
Education Commission, appointed under Lord Ripon's Govern- 
ment, contains 'Valuable educational statistics of these different 

• Provinces, and it is our intention to reproduce from »t such 
facts as bear on the subject now in hand. 

It appears front the Financial Summary given at pages 
57^77 of the Report of the Education Commission that the 
total expenditures on Education in 1881-82 from Public Funds 
in the five Provinces named above, wefe as follow : — 

Expenditure from Public Fimds 

Name of Province^ o& Education. 

Ks. 

Madras ••• ••• 13,97.448 

Bombay •*4 ••• ••• ... 17,71.860 

Bengal • •4 ••• ••• ... 22 , 97 . 9'7 ' 

N.-W. Piovinces and Oudti .. ... 15,06,882 

Pimjah ... . ... ... 10,95,3^1 

It would at first sight appear from the above that Bengal 
enjoys a much larger shate of the Public Funds for Educa* 
tional purposes than any of the other sister Piovinces. But, 
before one foims such a conclusion, one ought to take into 
consideration, (i) the population of each of the Piovinces, and 
(2) its Revenue. 

The populations of the above five Provinces according to 
the census of 1881, are given below . — "f 

Name of Province Population. 

Madras ... ••• ... ... 30,868,504 

Bombay •«* • « ••• ... 16,454,414 

Bengal •• ••• 66,691,456 

N. W. Provinces and Oudh ... ... 44,107,869 

Punjab ••• ... ^ ... ••• 18,850437 

From the above two sets of figures giving the expenditure on 
Education in each Province, and the population over which that 
expenditure is distributed, we get the following rates per head 
of the population of the State expenditure on Education : — 

’^'iTbeire ts a discrepancy between the figures for 1881-82 as given in the 

* ||wi||gtlAdt>unistradtH> Repwt and die Education Cotnnuailoa’a Report. 

f ^e .fitatesoiiiu’s Year-Book for 188$, pp ;^$7-88. *. 
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Name of Province. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

N.^W, Provinces and Oudh 
Punjab 


Expenditure from Public Fonda on 
Education per head of popuiatioii. 

Rs. AsJ- P. 
o o 

o 1 

o o 

o Q 


5 ? 

86 

6*6 

6*s 

11*1 


It will be seen from the above that the most favoured Province 
is not Bengal, but BoiuDay. Bengal, in fact, is one of the two 
least favoured bji Government, for while Bombay gets per Bead 
of her population three times as much as Bengal or the N.-W. 
Provinces and Oudh, Madras also gets ^rd, and the Punjab' 
nearly ^ths, more than either Bengal or the N.-W. Provinces and 
Oudh. We shall next proceed to consider what proportion of 
the Revenue derived from each of the above five Provinces 


is spent on Education 

The following figures represent the 

Revenues of the five 

Provinces : — 

Name of Province. 


Revenue in fS8a.^ 

Rs. 

Madras ... ^ •• 

... 

9 »S 3 >* 1,640 

Bombay 

e 

... 11,14,26,050 

Bengal 

.«• 

19.29.9*>76o 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudh 

• •• 

907,57^270 

Punjab ... 

... 

4 , 59 , 99,520 


From the above figures, and from those previously given, 
representing expenditure on Education, the following percent- 
ages are obtained : — 

Percentage of Revenue 

Name of Province. spent on Education, 


Madras 

Bombay 

Ben<jal 


N. W. Provinces and Oudh 
Punjab 


1*6 

1*2 

1*6 

2*4 


It will again appear that Bengal receives back, in the shape 
of Educational Grant, the lowest percentage of the Revenue 
contributed by her to the Public Treasury. Bengal, is the least 
favoured, both as regards the Grant for Education per head of 
the population, and as regards the percentage of the Revenue 
spent on Education. 

The next point for consideration is the distribution of expen* 
diture from “ Public Funds ” over the different classes of Educa- 
tion in each Province. It is often alleged by the critics of the 
Bengalee, that the expenditure for High Education is proportion- 
ately greater in Bengal than in any*of the other Provinces, and 
it will be our business to examine carefully bow far this allega- 
tion is correct, We shall first quote the percentage given 


* * Ttae Statesman's Year-Book for 1885, p. 779. 
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under the head of *' !PubUc Funds,” at page 576 of the Educa- 
tion Commission’s Report. 

Percentages af the Bxpfnditur^ from " Publh Funds'' r 


Madras 


<1 

Collegiate Education ... 1078 

d 

Secondary do. .. 1373 

PdiQary do. ... 44*18 

Professional and Technical 
classes ... ... 4*43 


Direction, Inspection, Uni- ^ 
versities ana Miscellane- 
ous ... ... 26 88 

The above percentages are, however, misleading if read with- 
out the Commission’s explanation accompan) ing them, which 
is as follows : — 

“The columns showing peicentage give the ratio which the 
expendituie upon each object specified in column i, fiom pro- 
vincial, local, municipal or public funds respectively, bears to 
the total expendituie on education from each of those funds. 
For instance, collegiate education in Madias leceives 19*44 per 
cent, of the piovincial expendituie, or 1078 percent, of the 
public expenditure upon education,” 

The ** public expenditure,” is made up of the expenditures 
from ** provincial, local and municipal funds” {vzde p. 568 of the 
Commission's Report;. The “ Local ” and “ Municipal ” Funds 
form a very large proportion if the “ Public ” Funds in the other 
• Provinces^ but in Bengal they are represented by a very jnsigni- 
ficattt sum, namely, Rs, 34^380, out of Rs. 22,97,917 of Public 
Funds spent on education in 1881-82. The expenditure from 
Local ” and ** Municipal ” Funds in Bengal was again all on 
Schools and nothing on Colleges.” The fsirest method of 
Caparison would, therefore, be to take the percentages of the 
/ Erovincial ” Funds spent upon the different ** Objects of 
Fplioiying this m^hod we ‘get the results given 
beJow*;^~ * o 


Ob||«ct6f Ex^iiUMiitare. 


Bombay. 

h 

Bengal. 

$•28 

ii‘6o 

12-32 

24-15 

») 


SO‘54 

23-56 

4-69 

307 

27-17 

36 62 


N.-W. Pr.>. 
vinct-s and 
Oudh, 

Punjab. 

# 

8'00 

669 

1854 

21 06 

4799 

3652 

2-56 

603 

22'9I 

2970 
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PtruntAges of iho E^ndiittre from “ Provin^al Funds*** 


Ol^tof Expenditure. 

m 

BombaVo 

0 

1 . _ ^ 

Bengal. 

N,-W. Pro* 
viuces and 

BtiniaK 

Collegiate Education 

• •• 

19-44 

9-76 

I3*8o 

• 14*03 

* 3*31 

Secondary do# 

• 

• •• 

23 ’OI 

* 97 S 

33*66 

29-33 

33-33 

Primary do. 

• •• 

17*95 

29*53 

23*26 

3 fJ 9 

* 5*40 

Professional and Technical 
classes 

4-91 

6-51 

3*10 

375 

7 *t 6 

direction. Inspection, Uni- 
versities and Miscellane- 
ous oao ••• 

• 

34*89 

3445 

3718 

31-50 

31-90 


It will be seen from the above that as regards Collegiate ” 
Education, Bengal spends out of her “ Provincial ” Revenue 
a much lower percentifge than anf of the other Provinces ex- 
cepting Bombay. But we have already seen how exceptionally 
favouied Bombay is in the enjoyment of her Education Grants. 
She gets out of her Revenue for expenditure on Education per 
head of her population, an amount which is more than three 
times as great as what Bengal gets. She can, therefore, by 
spending on “ Collegiate ” education a lower percentage than 
Bengal (it is only about j^th less) still continue to give “ Colle- 
giate ” education to a larger proportion of her population than 
Bengal is able to give. 

But education in Bengal, especially “ Collegeate ” and “ Se- 
condary,” is every day growing more and more self-supporting. 
We have shown in a preceding part of this article how the 
income from fees and other “ private ” souices in Bengal has 
enormously multiplied during the last twenty years. We shall 
now show what great advancement Bengal has made and how 
none of the other Provinces are within half the distance of 
her in this respect. 


Name of Provmce. 

Madtus ••• ••• 

Bombay ••• ••• 

Bengal •M 

N. W. Provinces and Otidh 
Punjab. •• • ••• 


K 


ncome derived from fees and other sources 
of expenditure besides Public FUnda in 
z88i-8a.t 

Rs. 


i5,97,aS9 
6 , 82 »oi I' 
33 , 61,378 
3 , 48 , 6 ^ 

3.47**35 


* Education Commi^sien’s Report, p. 376. 

+ •* ' Ditto ditto ^ ditto „ 570 . 
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Taking advantage of the growing; demand for “ Collegiate ” 
education among the Bengalees, Government has gradually been 
rai'.ing the tuition fees in its colleges. While the highest monthly 
fee in Bombay is Rs. lo, and in fifadras. the N.-W. Provinces 
and Oudh and the Punjab ofily Rs. 5, it is Rs. I2 in l^gal* 
Again, while the average annual cost to " Provincial ” re- 
venues for educating each pupil in the Government Arts 
Colleges, is Rs. 197 <o- 8 in Madras, Rs^, 374-13-0 in Bombay. 
Rs. 179-13-11 in the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, and Rs. 477*1-10 
in the Punjab, it is only Rs. 128-4-8 in Bengal. '"The same favour- 
able result of comparison as regards Bengal is visible also in the 
case of “ Secortvlary ” education, for which the average cost per 
pupil to Provincial revenues is Rs. 18-5-8 in Madras, Rs. 13-9-9 
in Bombay, Rs. 34-8-2 in the N.-W.- Provinces and Oudh, 
Rs. 25-4-8 in the Punjab, and only Rs. 10-4-4 ‘u Bengal. "I* 

We shall not discuss here the cost to Government per pupil 
incurred in each of the above mentioned five Provinces for 
“ Primary " education, as our ciitics are not disposed to find 
fault with the Bengal Government for any expenditure incurred 
on that account. ^ 

We believe we have satisfactorily proved in the above that 
the Government of Bengal does not spend any larger propor- 
tion of its Revenue upon Education than is spent by any of 
the other Governments, and that the State expenditure for 
“Collegiate” and “Secondary” Education in Bengal is not 
proportionately greater than in any of the other Provinces. 
But it might be urged that all that we have said applies to 
the state of things that existed in 1881-82, when the State 
Expenditure upon Education was only Rs. 22,97,917, and that 
it cannot apply to 1884-85 when that expenditure increased 
to Rs. 30,80,000. The Government of Bengal managed to 
make this increased Grant by economising the resources that 
were placed at its disposal, and not by additi&nal drawings on 
the Government of India, and it still had in 1884-85 a closing 
balance of Rs. 13,26,327.! But was this Grant of 30 lakhs for 
Education in Bengal in itself a large sum ? The Revenue of 
Bengal under the heads “ Imperial ” and “ Provincial,” amount- 
ed in 1884-85 to Rs, i6,5440,o\; 9 (= Imperial Rs. 12,324.7,277 § 
plus Provincial Rs. 4,21,92,782 1|), so that by spending out of it 
Rs, 30i8o,000, Government spent only i‘86 per cent, of its 
Revenue upon Education. We dp not know what the other 
Provinces, — Madras, Bombay, the N.-W., Provinces and Oudh 


* Edneation Commission's Renott, Statistical Tables, p. Ixv. 
f ^ Ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto pp. xxiv-xxvii. 


n agal Administration Report for 1884-85. p. 280. 
kto ditto ditto dittp „ 247. 

itto ditto ditto ditto „ 2^. 
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and the Punjab— have slaee x88i>82* but we have 

seen that they were greatfy hii’ advance of Bengal In that year. 
Supposing that they haw tentained stationary during the past 
four years, which it is not nkely that they have, Bengal has gone 
only a kittle ahead of three of them, for she is stin behind the 
Punjab in this respect. But whatever the other Provinces of 
India* may be doing, an expenditure of 1*86, br even, say, of 
2, per cent, of the Revenue upon Education is not at all a 
large percentage. We have seen that England spends $*6 
per cent of her Revenue upon the Education of her people. 
We shall give below the Expenditures upcjjn Education of 
some of the other European States, of the Government of 
Ceylon, and of some of the Australian Colonies : — 


Name of State. 

Tout Revenue 

Total Expenditnre 
upon Education. 

Percentage of the 
RevenMe ftpent 
upon J£duca«ioii. 




£ 

£ 


Belgium ••• 



I3,o8t,c«oa 

868,4386 

6« 

France 



14o,7j8 £96 c 

5,453,946 C 

38 

Prussia 



56,680,818 c? 

1,644,669 e 

3.9 

Saxony ••• 

• •• 

••• 

3,496,151/ 

250,000/ 

71 

Tlussia at* 

••• 

• • • 

80,199.74’? 

1,967,342 h 

2*4 

Ceylon ... 

••• 

• « • 

1,162,179 1 

50.000/ 

4-3 

New South Wales 

• at 

7,675,536 * 

870 571 1 

11*5 

New Zealand 

... 

• • ft 

3,716,204 w 

376.336 m 

10*0 

Victoria 

••• 

• 4 % 

5.602.067 n 

598,970 0 

10-6 


a The Statesman's Year Book 

lor 1885, page 38. 

h 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

page 36. 

e 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

page 68. 

d 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

page 129. 

e 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

page 128. 

i 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

page isa 

g 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

page 400. 

h 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

page 398. 

i 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

page 74 S- 

j 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

page 740 - 

k 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

page 83a. 

1 

Ditto 

diUo 

ditto 

page 831. 

m 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditt<} 

page 8|7. 

n 

Ditto 

ditip 

ditto 

page 863. 

0 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

page 862. 










nQt bem\ t^^di&Q the 

rogaaining 

of EclucHiion h not %hoiv#j^i 

mix^d up with tiiat i^ia^i; liave ha 4 i 

some 4i%ttl^ ev^0 a.s ne®rait4^’3?i;4^ uppn. 

“Public: Wqr^hip and lfi«i^h<ptw)n.^ ^inv this^StSat^ ia $3^159,355 

imrks i^:^ 2^ 

‘‘ 4^//^ page i2b 

of the;S^tptnau:&yeat-Bw as having bj^jpn set .down, for pub- 
lic ijistmction^ apd- which^ WA have quoted. BtiC it is saiiBctent. 
for our ,|ra.jrpo,se, that Russia, which, is. admitted to i)ie 
le^st; adVanKed a^iongst them, spends qpon Education a much, 
larger; proportion, of her Revenue than. Bengal has yet ventured, 
to, AcJ^cduction in the Bengal ®Educatioii Grant would 

be a, backward movement, which, we hope, our 
will be wise enough not to pursue. Any one 
taking the trouble to exainine the accounts of the Bengal 
Educational, Expenditure since 1881-82. will find that there has 
b^eft nO increase during the last four years in tlie expendi- 
Upon Collegiate*’ Education, but tl\Ht the increase has 
chiefly been under the heads of “European and Eurasian” 
EchUtpatioh and ‘Primary” Education. It is not our inten- 
tion to find fault with Government for what it is doing for 
the advancement of the Europeans and Eurasians, but it is 
‘Wb^ while to. mention here that, out of a total grant of 
Rs. .39,80/OQO in 1884-85,50 much as Rs. 2.09,806 was spent 
over^ ^ European and Eurasian Schools attended by 6,389 
pupils, wliile the balance Rs. 28.70,194 was distributed among 
72>572 Native Schools and Colleges, attended by I1463.791 


pupils* The Inspector of the 69 Eur opean Schools, drawing a 
jsal^ry of Rs. 1,250 a month, spent only 82 clays in the year in the 
iqi^ection work, in which he is further assisted by an officer 
who i;s, paid Rs. 300 a month. As most of the above mentioned, 
1^, i ;^h6ols are situated in Calcutta or v\rithm easy distances 


; it strikes us that the In.spector and his Assistant have 

not Very hal'd, work to do. The Pirection and Inspection 
i^arge^ih. Bengal are .much higher than in any of the other 
Provifiees, and the above fects regarding the. inspection 
of the Kdropean and Eurasian schools, go to a certain, e^jtent 


to^hbiv Why the Inspection charges are so high in, Bengal. . 

It is often alleged by critics that there is. akepdy too much 
of'fiigh Education in Bengal^ that the supply of University 


^045|i9Uates is greater than tj^c demand; atid that^ as. a consequence 
the nurabet of, Giaduaics pr^$iifing bp Gfoyf inment ^ 
is Mvy inerting. ^b;do hot this is to 


aiXtect^ tfue> but we bellb^'':the;inG;re^feis 3 
k ^4ri|ied at The Servite^^Uts 
yet enteted the Foffeo 


}^t this js to 
yet tiothing 
Y Ifew Of th» 
departments. 
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and that even in the U^iv 4 Civil there are only 

4 GraduatOfi among 1 16 SnbrDephJy ^ It waa> ex- 

pressly with the object of drawing "• men erf the best edmp(U^on,”* 
tlvAt Sir George Campbeli^ organleed^ hh 
scheine4%^Sir George Camphel} ^Heved that z$ <?r Rs* 30 
with the prospect of promotion^^^f would be sufficie^ to attract 
such men^ and with that object he fixed the salary of the lowest 
appointment (Kanoong|oeship) in bis scheme at Rs. 50 a mouth* 
ItTvillbe hopeless to search. for Giaduate-Kanoongocs, when 
there are only 4* Graduate Sub-Deputy Collectois on Ri£ igo 
and upwards. The number pf Graduate clerks, especially iq 
die Mofussil, will also be found to be very small — not even one^ 
ill a hundred. The Bar, in fact, has greater attt actions for the 
Giaduates than the Goveiliment Services, excepting the Subor- 
dinate Judicial and the Executive. Those that cannot join the 
Bar, or are not successful therein, prefer School-masterships to 
appointments of a Ministetiai nature. 

As yet, tlierefore, it cannot be said that the supply of Univer- 
sity Graduates is greater than the demand. We do not know 
of a single instance^n wlijch a Graduate was not provided, at 
least, with a School-mastership. * The abolition of any of the 
Government Colleges will not, however, • reduce tlie annual 
supply of University Graduates. The place of a Government 
College abolished will be supplied by a Private one, Missionary 
or Native, and as Piivate Colleges are now passing B. A.'s in 
large numbers, theie is no reason to suppose that there will be 
any material diminution in the annual number of B. A.'s if a 
Government College ceases to exist. But the training imparted, 
in the Private Colleges, being of an inferior natuie, theie wilV 
be a falling off in the quality of the B. A.'s turned out by those 
Institutions. Leaving out of consideiation the Native CoIlege<» 
which are of recent growth, we see that not even the Missionary 
CoUeges can compete with ihe Government Colleges, as regards 
the quality of the education imparted in them. The four Mis- 
sionary Colleges of Calcutta are all of old standing, and the 
fees levied in them are less than half of what is levied in the 
Presidency College, and yet that College is resorted to by fit 
large number of students, the majority of whom belong not tof 
tbP richer, but the middle classei>*J What then is the reason 

♦ Bengal Administraiian Report for i87i‘*72, page 79. 
t Dmo duto ditto ditto. 

Jin 1884-85* the classification of students aocording to social poaition 
of their parents and guardians was as follows ^ — 

Belonging to the Richer classes — 84 
„ ' „ Middle „ ... 119 

,1 ,> Poorer „ , ... I 

. Total • 204 

(Education Report| p, 2 y}. 
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that the PresfdeiMqr C<)lloge, where tidtion is $o very expensive, 
is such a favourite with the natives? ‘Siuiply. hepause, the 
education imparted in it Is niuch superfctf to what Is imparted 
in any of die Private ‘ Collies— Imssiohary or Native. Th* 
successful students of the Presidency College are alsOdthe most 
successful in life. The Senior Native Judge of the High Court, 
the Native DistRct Judge of Bankoorab, and all the Subordinate 
and Small Cause Court Judges, who Ore Graduate in Law 
(there area few who are not) graduated themselves in Arts, 
with Only one or two exceptions, from the Prnidency College. 
The Munsiffs, %ain. are, with a few exceptions. Graduates of 
Government Colleges. The best officers in the Subordinate 
Executive Service, and the best pleaders of the High Court and 
the Mofussil Courts, also received their training in the Govern- 
ment Colleges. Such being the case, Government by with- 
drawing from the management of any of its Colleges, will not 
only make itself unnecessarily unpopular with its native subjects, 
but will contribute towards the lowering of the character of the 
education that the people have so long enjoyed and will neces- 
sarily lower also the character of the Administration. 

We could show that all the Civilized Governments of the 
world bear a large proportion of the costs for giving Collegiate 
education to their peoples. But it is sufficient for our purpose 
to mention what England does for the maintenance of the 
Colleges of Ireland. The State expenditure on the Irish 
Colleges was 14,378 in 1884-85.* In the same year the State 
expenditure on the Colleges of Bengal was Rs. 5,65,i45.f As 
the population of Bengal, (66691,436) is nearly laj times that 
of Ireland (5,174,836)! Bengal should at the Irish rate be allow- 
ed a grant of, at least, Rs. 17,97,250 (taking a ;^ = 10 Rs.) for 
Collegiate education and not Rs. 5,65,145 as at present. But 
what is considered fair in the case of others, is not considered 
so in the case of Bengalees. We, however, hope that the good 
sense which has hitherto uniformly characterized the Educational 
policy of our Rulers will not now forsake them. 

Darjeeling, 1 PARBATJ CHURN ROY, b.a., u.cjs. 
Deeembtr 14, i886. j ’ 


* The Statesman's Year Book for 1885, p. 229. 
t Report on Public Instruction for 1884-85, p. ^ 
$ The Statesman’s Year-book {or 1885, p. 263- 



Art. III.— are ISLAM AND CIVILISATION 

, irReconcileable? 

/^UUTE apart from general considerations, aa ta the so(idar* 
of the human race, there are not wanting special 
re^Sims which may commend the above question to opr atteh* 
tion. The chronic difficulty in Eastern Europe is always 
suggesting such an inquiry ; the acute Egyptian malady presses 
it upon us, from* time to. time, with grave insistence. Most Of 
all is it involved in the task undertaken by the British in India, 
where the Muslims make up a communtty exceeding in 
number the whole population of the German Empire. It is 
true that this community, as a whole, is depressed and poor ; 
and so the answer may be forestalled. Moreover, these people 
are unedbcated, and in their ignorance apt to charge upon what 
we call “ civilisation,” the blame of their poverty and depression. 


Yet these things do not conclude the controversy ; for the 
misery and degradation of a community generally end in 
causing danger ano^ trouble to that community’s rulers ; and if 
the civilisation assumed to be antagonistic is to be monopolised 
by one party in the State, the other is not unlikely to play the 
game without observing the rules, and to give the civilised, on the 
whole, what may be called “ a bad time.” Egypt and the 
Ottoman Empire have similar claims. For, it is to be borne in 
mind, that in regard to the responsibility of our Government for 
the depression which has fallen upon Isl&m, it should be 
observed that our statesmen have already incurred for their 


country both odium and injury by befriending Muslims in 
Turkey and in Egypt. To go back no further than the memory 
of the present- generation, what an undertaking was the Crimean 
War ! Side by side with the tainted power of the Second 
Empire in France, we upheld the Crescent against a real Crusade. 
In Egypt and the Soudan. British treasure and British blood 
are still ready to be spent in defence of the Khedive, against 
Mahometan foes as it just now happens, but surely against all 
comers too, if need be. Yet how do these efforts strike the 
world ; most of all, what is tlwir effect on the reconciliation of 
IsUgi ? Crusaders we can never again be : the nation ha« 
O)tt|;rown the crusading stage. The last Britons who were in 
any degree touched with that spirit, were such as Sir Henry 
Lawrence and Sir Herbert Edwardes : but “ the knight’s bones 


are dust ; ” and crusading is now left to the Russians. Tl^ey 
continue to . act in that spirit whenever they can get an excuse 
for attacking Turk or Turkoman ; but they are not reco^ised 
as a model by other nations of Christendom. Sir Charles 
NapieV, in his noble History of the Peninsular Wat, goes so far 
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as to characterise the J&ussian Goveir^ijaent as " the most brutal, 
the most swinish, tyranny that ever menaced or degraded 
European civiiiabttlon ; and, although stieh language savours 
of the perfervid rhetoric which sometimes ftll from that 
eloquent soldier, we may at least admit that there is ju hack- 
W'ardness, both in Russian method and in Russian ideas. 
There is, certainly, a soit of naif barbarism in supposing, 
either that opinion has much influence qp conduct, or that it 
can be usefully dealt with by force. In any case, such are not 
the ndl:ions that prevail in Modern England ; we discuss — and 
in sOme portion of the Empiic practise — concurrent endow- 
ment ; we foster Roman Catlmlic education ; we admit Jews 
into both Houses of Parliament ; ciusaders we can nev^r be. 
And herein we seem to have the authority of tlie Founder of 
Christianity itself ; “ My kingdom is not of this world, else 
would my seivants fight.” In dealing with Mahometan Biitish 
subjects, we are met with this pieliminary difficulty, that they 
have been trained in the other school. Accoiding to the popu- 
larly accepted view of then creed, the Koran is so necessary 
t!o man that it ouglit to be spread by the swoid and supported 
by the sceptie. The utmost pbint to whichi men so believing 
could rise, might be hatred for unbelieving, unless blended with 
contempt for the weakness which keeps them from the like 
methods. Yet there is something in the pride of this class of 
Mahometans which is not altogethei without claims to respect. 
Their system has bad a great past. It rose like a sudden fire 
in the jungles, sweeping away a vast quantity of idolatry and 
savagery. And, having done so, it gave, if but for the moment, 
to tiiose religions over which it passed, as high a civilisation as 
they Were then fit for ; and that State was one of more light 
and refinement than the Christian nations of that time knew. 
The names of Avicenna and of Averroes, apd of Harun-al« 
Rashid, are only the most familiar among those of men who 
were a light in the dreadful gloom of the Dark Ages. Some of 
tjhese men were of a lofty and emancipated mind. Averroes 
boldly denounced all alleged revelations, calling the religion 
of the Koran itself “ a religion of swine.” The astronomer- 
poet of Khorasan (out of whtse quatrains the late Mr E. 
Fit2gerald wove his remarkable work) so far preferred good 
deeds to orthodoxy, as to say — ” „ 

In fane or cloister, mosque, or school, one lies 
Adread of hell, one di earns of paradise, 

But none that know the secrets of the Lord 

Will sow their hearts with such like fantasies ; 

Ah t strive amain no human heart to writig, 
lUtmo man feel thine anger burn or strogi; 

Would’S(>thou be wrapped in never ending hS^s 
Knew hpw to sttffiw, cadse no 



The Mahometans of whom I nowiSp^alc'^itV ^^ different 
state of dwoght Partly,-, iiid^, pf 

great fapne ahd vigour, the foUo^yers. of the , AblNiSl^i|?^G'alipns, 
dr those -of Khublai Kbaft, they^ at -least, as TOpfeseiit 

Hindir>fcnce8tofS — chiefly of what is called “ low «fhO ' ‘ 

embraced Islam, ftom fear of persecution or from Hop* of 
favotfr, when their country was under the #way of 
ugless, like the Papists of the British Islands, the Indian S/falto* 
metans are now mainly divisable into a minority of decorous ' 
votaries among the more prosperous, and a multitude of unqUesK • 
tioning fanatics among the poor. The metqjjers of both diesh 
classes are in great need of help. They need education suited 
to their respective case^; those among them who are natural 
leaders need a fair amount of scientific instruction also. And 
all need sympathetic treatment from their alien rulers, and a 
proportionate share of confidence and of such employment and 
such consideration as may be suited to what ought to be their 
improving condition. Even in private life they do not compete 
with their Hindu fellow-subjects on equal terms. Landed 
property is passing*otit of theia possession ; familiar once, well 
known and highly respected, they have been declining for several 
generations; in the larger towns there are numbers of men of’ 
birth living more or less in want. If we turn to public careers, 
we find that in Bengal — where Mahometans are most numerous — 
they do not supply their fair share of recruits to the service of 
the State, or of practitioners to the learned and liberal pro- 
fe-»sions. In the three Eastern Provinces of India, the Maho- 
metans form 3 1 per cent, of the population, while among the 
higher employes, they are only in a ratio of about 1 3. The 
condition of the unlearned is even worse. Speaking a language 
different from those of their social superiors, they escape fi^om 
the influence of tiieir natural leaders ; and they have be- 
come, what is locally known, as “ Fardzis,” who are under the 
guidance of demagogues of their own clas.s. Imbued with 
wild democratic notions, tliis section of Muslims forms a great 
and growing danger to society. 

For the latest account of the attitude of the Indian Maho^ 
metans at large, one cannot nave fresher or better authority 
th^;r the report of a recent “ Congress” held at Bofdbay. 

^.^Writing under date, 31st December 1885, the Times 
pondent from that city, after stating that the meeting jyas 
chiefly composed of pleaders, schoolmasters and edifprs frpifti 
all parts of India, goes on to saV that tiieir aspirations ■yvere 
rather for political than social reform. But he addis, thjaitf^^^tthe 
Mahometans, were not there.’ They remained sUadif^^ id their 
habitqhl aeparittiph. iThey oertainly do pbt yield to Hindus 
fn- capacity ibr development. 4Jut they persitsteqtly refuse to 
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act in common with the rest of the Indian subjects of Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress,” The correspondent thought 
that the reason of this was not hard to find : and he found it in 
traditions of past predominance. Thai is as it may be.' In any 
case the fitet is of a most startling character, whateve^^ its 
cause. Either this, the largest single class or community in the 
peninsula, does iwt see any hope j^^political agitation, or ’it is 
too broken and disintegrated to act. eThe correspondent’s 
notiot\,is that “ two hundred years ago they were the dominant 
race but this is not altogether true ; for the Mahometans — as 
we have seen — have no common race character : indeed, the 
only corporate designation by which they are known, either 
in India or elsewhere, is Muslim,” or followers of Isidin : 
Isldm meaning “ submission” or “ conformity” to the Divine 
will. One might as well talk of the “ race of Quakers or Bible 
Christians.” And what is more, Muslim rulers held a very 
doubtful authority — certainly in the country where Bombay is 
situated, two hundred years ago ; and the fact that a Mughul 
ruled in Hindustan Proper at that time could have but little effect 
on the minds of the ordinary j'un of modern Muslim peasants, 
weavers, or fishermen, if they wished to ask anything of the 
present government. But indeed, in all India, the Mahome- 
tans are now in a sad state of poverty, ignoiaticc and disor- 
ganisation ; and, if the wants of the Hindus are political 
rather than social, the Mahometans’ wants are evidently social 
not political. Nevertheless, weie it not for the fact that they have 
traditions of better days, and that, heie and there among them, 
minds of exceptional brightness and culture are beginning to 
arise and shine, and to take more piactical views than the 
paper politicians of the “ Congress,” there would be but a 
poor outlook either for their rulers or for themselves. 

If, now, we are to determine why the Indian Mahometans 
or Muslims have so little political belief, while the Hindus are 
showing almost as much enthusiasm as the nations of modern 
Europe, what is to be said ? Well it seems that the main reason 
of their depression must be sought in the character of their 
peculiar system. From the veryk first Islam has had to meet 
a danger which marks it off nrom all great institutions of its 
kind. Orthodox Muslims, generally, have always held, 4hat 
there has been, from the Apostolic times, a final conclus'iCm 
of the canon of Scripture, of all canonical exegesis, even of 
civil and criminal law. Christianity has had its formalists and 
worshippers, yet it has usually succeeded in freeing its be- 
lie^ra for most purposes of practical life. The Latin Church 
claimed the power of applying and developing revealed 
i^Octtfnenls by the help of tradition, and of an inherent gift coming 
tlown from the founder through ^ duly appointed succession.* 
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In most of the other Western Churches, even tliat much fs 
not insisted Upon. Neither Stanley, nor Farrur,' dU; Pres?lensd, 
Monod, Channing, or Theodore Parker, would |}e;o0#ced by 
r^ereiKe to the Christian Fathers gny more than th^, Xondon 
Courts>^ ]L.aw would bow to a text from the PentateucI^. 
We render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, ' ; 

But* the Muslim is barred from all attempts to suit his imeed 
or his practice to thf changing environments of the world. 
Thus says Abu Khaldun, the great lawyer of North Africa* who 
died in 1406 : — * _ 

The prophet unfolded the meaning . . . and commu- 

nicated this knowledge to his compainons* . . . which 
knowledge they imparted, by word of mouth, to their followers 

. . . Then the art of*wri'ting became common ; and thence- 
forth the buisness of the commentator-was to collect the sayings 
of the companions so imparted.” 

To ensure purity of record as to such traditions. It was re- 
quired that the relator of a tradition must also repeat the chain 
of authorities from which he received it. In the and century 
of the Hijira (Hegijeh) the necessity for a written record be- 
came generally felt and acknowledged : and then authorised 
collectors arose. These, and these alone, are recognised by 
the purists— the Sunnis and Wahhabis. The other sects reject 
their records, but substitute others of their own. Beyond. the 
just depositaries neither text nor comment is allowed. We may 
perhaps faintly realise the fatal power of this obstacle to pro- 
gress by making a bold supposition. It may have beeU 
observed that, when speaking of the superior flexibility of 
Christian systems, no mention was made of the Eastern Church- 
es. Now, let us suppose — and the hypothesis is not, perhaps, 
wholly groundless — that there was among these such a branch 
of the religious world, in which it had been resolved that no 
rule of faith should be obeyed, but the decision of, say, the first 
seven Councils, and the Apostolic traditions preserved by the 
early Fathers, ending with Chrysostom. Tliat supposition 
might exhibit the theological block : but even then, would be 
quite insufficient, unless by '‘the|^ule of faith,” we could under- 
stand an unbending control of’morality, of law, and of every 
forn^f human action. “This,” it has been said by a Muslim 
wj^t^r, “ effectually prevents all change, and, by exclud- 
fng innovation, whether good or bad, keeps Islam stationary. 
Nothing must be done contrary to the principles' contained - 
in the jurisprudence of the. Imfins. The Sultan, or Khilif 
can claim the allegiance of his people only so long as he>Te-' 
mains the exact executor of the prescriptions of the law.** . 

Not I'pf lawj” be it obseryjed: Europeans haye held, that; 
bdt •o^ “ th€ IkDir.” We sometiipes find our lawyers stating 
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-if he 5#elir<%5ptito "ph SaiA*^Y 

tiee^ the ctynIcHlIitloh of fkese isi»ras 
lore -sfhaSJ i«!verexR«?t any provision® that %(» nc^’' 
he foao4 irt the Bible, an4 in co^intnentaries iVrittea hy pertain 
teachtirs of the*hr$t century. Yet that is the length to Vhich 

IsSitn coniines its rulers. It has beeii*often said that ail 't^at 
is needed for the reform of the Turkish Empire, is that the 
orders of the Cabinet of the Sultan should take the pfaoe of 
the ancient law^ And we Imve had " Hatts*' *' iladts*' and 
Mfhat not, deftly e.'ctorted by diplomacy from the Porte — and 
ttenceforth remaining dead letters, ps dead as if tiiey had 
tjever been bohi. For, neitliei can the Sultan be a Caliph — 
not being of the tribe of the Koraish — nor could the decisions 
of the most legitimate of Caliphs have the force of law, unless 
they were in complete accoi dance with the Khoran and with 
the true and authentic traditions observed by the companions. 
We' know the story of the Libiary of Alexandiia — o vers o 
ien that spit it is stfll a living force with all orthodox 

itpshm States. The point deserves the more attention, because 
fk is always ovei looked by European publicists, and not perhaps 
always recognised by diplomatists in action. Now, here we 
tove a peculiar trouble for a non-Muslim power which yet 
mies the laigest Muslim population in the world. The Indian 
lifahometans are only one-fifth of the whole population of 
India, but they aie ten times as numerous as the whole popu- 
lation of Ireland ; and their complaint is not that England 
docs not legislate for them as they wish, but that neither we 
fipr^ny one else can liave any right to legislate foi them at 
all. Meanwhile the still vastei population among wliotn tliey 
live is governed, and desiies to be governed, on quite cliffeient 
principles. England, theiefoie, is so far as has been said) 
* the greatest Mahometan power,” that she rules the largest 
of ail Mahometan communities ; yet, for exciting her powei 

over lliem, she seems to be peculiaily incapacitated. She can- 
not be a crusading nation, she |:annot be a Muslim Sultan or 
Caliph : she cannot prosciibe Muslim principles nor adopt 
thptn. The reason of that is that in Muslim societies, a^yiew 
,of’ things prevails which is opposed to what we consider Shi- 
> Ifoatiotb It may be briefly described as Divine Riglit gone 
’ i Theocracy in its most rigid and inhuman form. It is 

on the folfowing prppdsitions 

„ S^e and Church are not so much connected as iden- 

ahd,' 

41Rhai)r«tofo taw Is founded on R|lvelatioti amt i» «»- 

‘ of re^nt» 




Tbe ^al citie, ’tji©" 41filc4JUes 

con^attt of qivilisiafebA wTtlt Mualims^ whefehor 
subjeols. Of Iq tTufkey afld Egypt a» alitejs* may^ ttow 
It is the product of ^tuslim antipatl>y to th% leading prlt 
of modern soci§kl evolution. Doubtless thero are 
Muslims ; and it is, occasionally, the good fortune of Eurppiiea4‘ 
public men to deal with them. But the otfhodox ori^l^ 
school objects ineconcilably to the" mutability that We 
progress, and to tlie huwy of Western wiiys. The modern 4? 
Turkish school, on the other hand, objects to Western "strteW' 
ness about puiity in affairs. And the two classes- of objectiofitf 
aie too often united in one and the same case > and tUs nxa,y 
be the case with which vve have to deal $ tending to produm 
the most complete fusion of religfious obstructivism with ad* 
ininistrative conuption that can well exist. 

Hence we may diitvv the unwelcome conclusion that, with 
the common phenomena of Isldm, it is impossible for civilised 
statesmen to have much sympathy. And this, not so much 
by reason of what we deem errors of abstract opinion^ but 
by reason of views which act deleteiiously on conduct. 

Tliis is serious. It seems at first sigltt at least to involve the 
pessimist position that Mahometanism — the creed of so large a 
mass of British subjects — is the one foim of faith with which h: 

IS impossible to deal. This theocratic scheme of theirs appears 
as a polity, wiiich begins by stereotyping a code which was Qii<* 
ginally framed for a tribe of Arabian shepheids. Having done 
so, it has next proceeded to confound Chuich with State in such a 
manner as to leave the people between hammer and anvil, with- 
out the protection which, in othei systems, the crosier can afford 
against the sceptre, without the counteraction wind), elsewhere, 
the mitre has undergone from tiie crown. With tiue historical 
insight a modern Muslim wtiter has pointed out, that there was«t 
time when a part, at least, of Christendom was in a similar strait. 
In the middle ages there were parts of Europe, wheietlie church, 
emjjtAced adulterously by the secular arm, gave birth to a toon* 
•STm which, happily, has proved in the long i un abortive. In Spaip ' 
where this Unholy Alliance had the longest duration, a paralytic ' 
society was engendered, and there ^we have, or had till mlelyf 
soit of parallel to the decrepitude of IsUm. in most of 
Eurolie, a beneficial separation has 

clairgy Mve held up the lamp of learning, afhile 
gljVeh Stm Cif the san^iot) of force t<^ tb«»« 

sucht reg^s kijpwMge aa4 Ireedottt brpadea 
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Kative Muslim lulers have everywhere sttnh under the 
butden imposed Upon them by these things. It remains to be 
seen how European rulers are to surmount the dififieuUy. The 
social evil of polygamy, indeed. Is ohe with which no Sjate can 
hope to deal. The old sayiqg of Horace is still appliealfve ; — 

“ Quid leges sine inonbus ? " 

But there are other directions in which State aid is more likely 
to be profitable. Only this year a casi has been disposed of 
by the Privy Council which illustrates one aspect of tliis soit of , 
need, A Mahometan family of distinction in Upper India, liad 
to administer torthc estate of their deceased father. Not being 
able to agree, they took their case into tiie Distiict Court at 
Meerut. The eldesfson contended dliat the system of piimo- 
geniture should pievail : other membeis of the family argued 
that the piopeity must be divided amongst all the family accoid* 
ing to the Muslim law of distiibution The Distiict Court decided 
in their favour, and the decision was afliimed by the [iruvincial 
High Couit ; an appeal was then piepaied to the Judicial Com- 
mittee, where it was luled by two retiied Indian judges and two 
English lawyets, that theie is no alteinafive, but that the local 
awards must be upheld. That was sound law, but tlie lesult will 
be to perpetuate a state of things under which Muslim society is 
being dissolved and destioyed. In Eastern Maiiometan States, 
indeed, an alternative might be sometimes found. What no Coui t 
of law could do has been sometimes brought about by club-law 
and the force of ciicumstances. An originally administiative 
ciiarge has been known to be conveited into a family estate which 
might devolve upon the eldest son. In the weakness of the 
central power such an estate would giow into a more or less 
independent piincipality. But such piocesses are impossible 
in British India. Muslim society must there find some oilier 
remedy, or it must gradually pei ish of ultimate puiveiisation. 
Rocks being impossible nothing can be left but batien sand. 

This is only one instance of the delicate duties tliat await a 
Malmmetan power that is not Muslim. Another has hitheito 
been the question of education If the Muslims of Biitisb 
India were properly educated^ they might know how to set to 
work to get civilising elements intioduced into their law of 
property. And, fortunately there is at last a prospect d^Jhis 
taking place. There has aiisen among Indian Muslims, a 
who has been able to leconcile a large and influential part of 
his religionists to Western knowledge, claiming to be an oitho- 
Muslim, and tracing his descent to the best blood of Aiabia. 
^Tne^Hohourable'Saiyid Ahmad Khan, C.S.1,, has ’been able to 
fn IPpoteatant, if not, rationalising ideas as to the coquectibn 
tilings secular and things 'spiritual. 
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Distinguished by manifoid labours as a than of letters, a 
statesman, and a judge, the worthy Saiyed will pirobal^y be 
best known in history as the foundjr of the “ Anglo-Mub^a* 
dan Cd^jgge** of Aligarh. But it is perh^s less ■ kno.wa that 
there are^n other parts of the vast Indian Peninsula, a certain 
numbet of mentally* emancipated Muslims who, have sympa* 
thised with the moveqjent, and who are seeking to apply its 
principles, not only to educational purposes but to those of 
■ general social refo« m. Surrounded by the overwhelming {Ifes** 
sure of European thought and practice, they are asking sadly, 
whence is the eclipse that has come over the once keen bright- 
ness of the crescent? Is that eclipse never to pass by? 
The solidarity of customs %rhich once gave*unity of spirit to a 
wider area and a larger number of human beings than were 
ever swayed by a merely patriotic feeling, from the banks of 
the Jaxartes to the shores of the Atlantic, has lost its force. 
The conviction that animated the hordes of Mongols, Selju- 
kians and Osmanlis, that struck down the Gothic kings 
of Spain and waved ^its horse-tail standards under the walls 
of Vienna — that conviction is now confined to a few African 
slave-dealers. The sons of Changes Khdn cower before the 
Chinese ; the representatives of Muhamad II, cringe to the 
moral suasions of the European concert.” 

Surely to a community thus brooding over fallen fortunes 
and lost prestige, the respect of all generous observers is due. 
Saiyed Ahmad’s attention appears to have been turned to 
the subject by the events of the Sepoy revolt in 1857. Him- 
self distinguished by the courageous loyalty, which, in that 
calamitous lime, he yielded to his Christian employers, his 
pain at the low estate of his brethren was enhanced by a sense 
that they had incurred, in those troubles, a not wholly unmerit- 
ed distrust. N(jt acquainted with English literature at first 
hand, he remembered that in the palmy days of Isldm, a know- 
ledge of occidental science had animated the Mutasilas of 
IiAk and the “Pure Brothers” of Bassora. He began his 
work by publishing a pamphlet^ in which he vindicated the 
loyalty of Indian Muslims, and then turned to the business of 
organising a Committee for the translation into the vernacular 
of JH^dustan, of some of the best works on European science, 
■il’e next proceeded to lay the foundations of an Acadenty 
where these things should be taught, in such a manner as to 
familiarise young Muslim students with Western ideas. As he 
undertook to combine with this system of instruction, an ortho- 
dox curriculum of Mahometan literature, the compromise 
little by little, accepted by enlightened Muslims. He has 
to •see the coriTpietion of an immense College, eptltmed Rtid 
supported by some of the most distinguished men of almost 
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'every feitjh:|S, IMuslim 
potent8<«*4:'i3rtH%iP^E’Vylv6in h^ve.aiilJeir^d Minister 

of the 'Dfeto^o/ anti mS;«'ucc«8s,br,‘tkiJ'p^$$MV''SSl'i^R;3^^ /> 't^'. 

Neithet; t^e jSajy^d hdr. his. 'sttppdlriiits 6petily^;jj^ for 
tlrietnselvfes the title of Mutazila,* though sorththnig^ of the 
spirit is doubttess there. We have already seen how ex- 
am for free thought and study wast,set, in the cayl^^^ays of 
by Avicenna and Averroes. The influence of' .ih<5 si^ool 
sustained a heavy blow in the conversion to Sunnie prthpdoxy 
of ' Ashhri, Who died in the odour of sanctity in the middle 
dr the tenth cintmy A. D., after having been the reputed 
author of four hundred heretical books. But the thirst for 
freedom and' for knowledge was olily dormant. Abul FazI, 
the well-known Minister of the Emperor Akbar, and his brother 
l^aize, revived the smouldering fires in the sixteenth century ; 
and now we see the third Muslim renaissance dawning in a 
.'happier time. It Is needed, if Islam is to be reconciled to the 
development of modern society. Ortliodox Mahometanism 
• is a system only suited to a , very • special and backward con- 
dition of life. Born amid a society of shepherds, it regards 
mankind as little more than a flock of “dumb, driven cattle.” 
While readily admitted, the idea of monarchy is of the most 
unfruitful kind. As their deity is a capricious despot, so is 
titeir eaithly ruler. Caliph or Sultan ; he is popularly spoken 
of as the “ Shadow of God.” If it be his pleasure he can call 
5 t water-carrier to command his armies, and sunouUd himself 
witli a cabinet of favourite slaves. Beyond what is cheated by 
the monarch’s caprice, there is no social hierarchy. And what 
M has raised, he can in like manner overthrow, literally speak- 
iiig.—*' lie putteth down the mighty from their .seats and exalleth 
the humble ” as an earthly deity.' That .syste.m, whtitever we 



may think of it in theory, is eminently unsuited to Indi^, whether 
'to Us present condition or to its traditions of the past. India 
is a land of giaded levels. Not only is the system of caste 
ip*itself favourable to such ideas, though that .system is more 
Uative to all Aryan races titan is always recognised. But the 
sbpiai practice of the Hindus is in conformity with such ideas, 
tqufjte apart from the caste-system ; all through the ill-rJ^rded 
peripd that — rfor want of a better term — one calls HinJtlKllU- 
'tomirwO cini trace the presence of high and lovy apd of high^. 

Great .mercantile houses, great families of landed 
' Everywhere appfcar,. with a. recognised rni^te class, 
of;,. free labowr^s.,. A«hoi?g 
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on the othi^r hantj, as already <>feen?edj" J$ no social 
stability. The water-cauier may. fo aiio^ier ye^V;, command 
the soldiers to whom he was wont to soil 

again, may come to serve ^ a pr^ate speatman nis 

fatiier’sWoperty will all liave been escheated to the crown 00 tiiat 
fcithei^s oShth : slavery is a recognised institution, but the 
is welt treated and may rise to be a Sultan. ^ feeble though 
arbitrary centralisatioii^is the general type of Govornment-f 
Only in the decay of empires will a rebellious Governor foUn4 
a power, as the Chief Commissioner of the Deccan foultded 
the Principality of Haidatabad, which now poses as an inde* ^ 
pendent power under the style and title oN " the Nizam’s 
dominions.** So we see in European Tui key, the work of dis- 
integiation proceeding fiorft political weakness at the ceiitie. 
But in IslAm, as Islim and abstraction being made of such 
exceptional conditions theie is no provision for the origin or for 
the maintenance of a poweiful and patriotic nobility, such as 
lias — without causing disiuption — often shewn such efficiency in 
cuibing the power of the Euiopean monai clues Indeed, it 
would seem as if some)thing of policy had joined with Muslim 
hw to prevent the formation of gicat puvate families. The 
Monarch being taken for an earthly God, could toleiate no 
peers. The eternal spirit of confiscation is the ready solvent 
of which he avails himself to complete the woik begun by 
the ‘Revealed** law of distubution. The estates of dead rneti 
aie absoibed, and famil)’’ piopeity can no more accrue than 
could family souls or intellects : as the spirit leturns to God 
that gave it, so docs property letuin to the Sultan — the she- 
dow of God — by whose favour it was acquiied, or if such estatas 
as have been mentioned ever acciuc, they can only be formed 
upon a dynastic basis , so that the successor of a gieat Chief 
must make of his inherited teiritoiy a petty State, in which 
all the old evils begin ovei again Such a condition of affairs 
was not unknow in Mediaeval Eui ope : but the institutions of 
those legions, and the spirit of theii inhabitants, restoring the 
paitition of functions, constantly prevented the process of dis- 
solution fiom making head. And^so the petty foes of society 
have been turned into leaders and ornaments. But the Maho- 
metan nobles had no choice but to become lebels or paupeis, 
In^ British India they have not e\en that alternative. The 
-iesponsibility of our Government is, piimaiily, for the main<^ 
tenance of civil cider: and that Government cannot allow 
rebellion, on pain of^ perishing amidst universal contempt. 
If a madus viyendi is* ever to be established with Isl^m 
it must be Iip6n the basis of la carriere ouverte aux 
without ,detrittiei>t to the interests of peace. But Islam tm* 
no* be allowed fo make for violence. Neither, on the other 
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hand, must it cripple exertion, retard movethet^t, or damp 
honourable amhition. Here then is the probietn. The bulk 
of those many Muslim millions believe in the pulverisation 
of society, tempered by oecasionah usurpation ; and they be- 
lieve it with the peculiar earnestness born of a conv^jjlk^n that 
their sinister scheme is of divine ordination. Such a singular 
mixture of Nihilism and Puritanism has to be confronted 
resolutely and made to harmonise wi^h the Imperial kosmos. 
The only apparent instruments for this salutary process* are 
to be found in the school that has been' indicated above. ■ 
The indigenous reformers have perceived that reform is as 
necessary a ren^edy for their social cares as it is for the cares 
of their rulers. Tljey have for some years been calling upon 
the British Government to inaugurate a better day, by means 
of public instruction and of alteration in law. Unable of 
their own unaided motion, to modify the laws of Islam, they 
ask for some degree of lex loci to be extended to persons 
of their creed. With the law of distribution ab intestnto, 
indeed, they are not usually prepared to deal, though some 
have gone so far as to ask that the Indian Succession Act 
may be extended to the estates of Muslims. The writer of 
these pages has been informed by a gentleman who has been 
lately employed in the administration of a Mahometan Pro- 
vince, that lie found the people generally disposed to make 
family settlements for keeping estates together, in defiance 
of Muslim law. Such men would be ripe for legislation. Less 
advanced reformers admit that many Muslims of propeity 
are turning their attention in the same direction, and are even 
resorting to expedients of questionable propriety, to avoid the 
necessity for which they would hail, with voice of welcome, 
the aid of legislature, as to testamentary disposition, if for no 
more. 

We have all heard of the attempts of the Emperor Akbar 
to substitute common sense for Scriptural precidianism. Those 
attempts failed, mainly for want of legislative machinery, and 
generally, for the reason that the times were not ripe. The 
country is now better prepared. The movement of "what we 
may call “ the new Mutazilas has begun ; on the side of the 
Government, legislative machinery is complete — or neqfly so. 
It is the argument of the reformers that the fanatical '^pitfit 
of the Koran has been much exaggerated. The desire 
spread IslAm by force was due, they say, rather to an instinct 
. of self-preservation than to a persecuting spirit; wherever 
' Js.protected there is Muslim loyalty possible and due. 

school was formerly supported' in the legislature by 
Alimad. If there be any truth in -the doctrines of 
1 that ' Iptool, readers of thii^ paper ^ill, psrbaps, be of opinion 
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that such a , member should alwaj^s have A 'tfsstt there# If he 
were as prudent and sympathetic as the Saiyfd*‘hi4 presence 
would do much to win the confidence of Indfah hiu^ims fat 
Hie (^vernmefit. If the* Mutazita account of Muslim fArtati- 
cism ob^true, that fanaticism oug^t to be mitigated, by the 
removal of political or social discontent. British rulers sbOdld 
make no unworthy concessions, nor is there* any danger of 
their being so tempted^ if they will act while there is yet time. 
Tile political ardours of the Hindus are not yet shaded by 
the Farazis or * other Muslims : no threats are at present 
breathed ; there is no danger of a course of conciliation bein^ 
confused with concession to menace. As to the creed of 
Islim, it need neither I^e encouraged ner oppressed. It has 
its germs of goodness : let the sun but shine upon them and 
they will expand. So it is hoped. 

Some years ago Messrs. Trubner & Co. published a selection 
of extracts from the Koran, translated by Sir Wm. Muir. 
Some of these were calculated to charm English readers, by 
exhibiting that pious contemplation of nature which is so 
conspicuous in the /salmt. Others showed a just conception 
of the position of man, not merely in relation to the pheno- 
menal world, but towards his fellow-men. Nor were there 
wanting hints of a genuine and practical view of the real 
character of righteousness as independent of theological con- 
formity and virtual observance. 

“ Righteousness,” says the Sura of the Cow “ is not this, that 
ye turn your faces to East or to West. But Righteousness is 
THIS ; whosoever believeth in God, and judgment, and the 
Law, and the Prophets, and whosoever for the love of God, 
giveth of his substance to kindred, and to orphans, and to 
the poor, and the traveller, and to those who crave alms, and 
for the release of captives ; and whosoever observeth worship 
and charity ; and whosoever having .covenanted, fulfils his cove- 
nant, and is patient under affliction and in time of violence, 
of such are the righteous and they that fear the Lord." 

It would be hard to find a ]jetter summary of positive pre- 
cepts for the observance of Christians. Elsewhere negative 
prinoiplcs also may be found. And, to those who may think 
thaf an excess of insistance on conformity still lurks in the 
Prophet’s statement of the whole Duty of Man, may be com- 
mended the last utterance of that great man, as reported by 
Ibu Khaldun — according to whom^ahamad said on his death 
bed-— . * 

It is my pleasure that IslAm be your religion ; nevciThele^s, 
if any man without wilful peruersity should be led to transgress, 
vf rlly, bn him too, will the Lord JiAVe mercy.’* 



With which iwf m$y q^^di^e. They 

confirm the wAfrtttH)^ el* o^is^ <t3(|>eriences, ^)e expecta* 
lion of a^< jolthhete fjrcedoin^ ^ We cetmot. what 

points of departure taa)r ht^ prepaiiinir fo^ All 

that w^ know is, that while the mass of the Tnrka il^hrope 
is formed of an honest, manly and laborious people, the 
Indian MusHme are coming into contact with modern science 
in thought and in practice. If the changns that such conditions 
brings should prove displeasing to other followers of Islim, we 
can only hope that unavoidable dissldences may be mild And 
of short endurance. Already we have pilgrims to tiie Prophet’s 
shrine becoming objects of solicitude to a British Viceroy. It 
can hardly be but that the yearly arrival at Mecca of fifteen 
thousand of •‘‘Hdjjis "personally conducted by a fiim of London 
contractors, and telling of a land of progress and peifect toler> 
ation, should influence their brethren. 

May that influence prove strong in the diiection of reconcili- 
ation and of peace t 

G. H. Keene. 
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T he priestly castes 6f XJpper IndLi, and indeed of lh 4 bk 
generally, may fce almost summed up in a single word—*'' 
Brahman. The Brahman is the coping stone, to which the 
other stones of tfie social arch converge, the model upon whkh 
all the other castes were formed, and in a certain sense, the 
cause of tlieir existence. But the word Br^iman,’^ whatever 
its original sense may haye been, is now a«terrn of rather vague 
import. It denotes not one, but a multitude of castes or $ub>- 
castes, which are almost as distinct fiom each other as those 
of any other seiies of castes that could be named ; and if they 
are called by the generic name of Brahman, it must not be 
understood that they intermany or eat together, as if they 
constituted a single tribe or brotherhood, but merely that they 
have some connectfbn, direct ^r indiiect, with religion, the 
comrnon element, and have sprung out of a common germ. 
The lowest of these Brahnianical castes are despised by some 
Brahmans themselves, and arc held in very little lespect by the 
upper castes of the outside community ; but by the lower and 
more ignorant classes, almost vciy Brahman, whatever lus ranker 
status may be among his own brethien, is regarded with a 
feeling of instinctive awe, such as no other caste in the Indian 
community can ever expect to inspire. 

According to the Census Report of i88i the total number of 
Brahmans in the Noith-West and Oudh (all kinds included) 
amounts to no less than 4,690,850, or about 12 per cent, of the 
total indigenous population of the province, Hindu and Muham- 
madan. Distinct altogether from the Brahman, yet clo.sely 
connected with him in chaiacter, and representing tenets and 
modes of life sanctioned by Biahmanical authority and example, 
is tlic Goshayen, whose caste numbers altogether 118,308 
persons. Distinct both from 4 he Goshayen and the Brahman, 
yet in some respects resembling both, there are many different 
orders of religious mendicants, who profess to have retired 
from the world, and to have done so for the sake of studyiiig 
or practising one aspect or another of the many-sided creed, 
of which Brahmans have been the principal author^. These 
according to tlie Census, nfimber 226')! 22 The 

Brahmatij then, is hv far the most numerous as well as 
important of the religious fraternities,^ and t!ie attempt, Vinlyich 
We pr^ose to make^ 4 o sketch his origin and deserihehis 
^present functions will, I fear, iA\fQ up a dbpioportionab& amount 
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of space ti> this ReviB\v*->aii embletn of the caste itself, whicii 
has appropriated far too' large a share of the time, wealth, and 
attention of the Hindu community. 

Tire original function, which called the Brahmah' Into exis' 
tence and formed him into a distinct social unit,^^ii^ the 
performance of sacrifice. It was so with the caste of Levite 
among the people of Israel, and has been so with every other 
order of priesthood, thioughout the world, founded on a deistic 
basis. As regards the Biahman or Indian priest, tlu^ is 
abundantly clear from the ancient Vedic hymti -books or sat$Ai- 
tas, from the Vedic liturgies or Brahmanas (all of which deal 
almost exclusivdiy with sacrifice,) from the ancient law-books 
or Smritis, hom the ^wo gieat national epics (the Ramayana 
and the MahAbhirata), and from man^ of the Purdns or ancient 
histories. The name “BiAhman” shows clearly enough that 
the origin of the caste so termed was sacerdotal — that is, func- 
tional, and not tribal. One of the numerous names by whicli 
a sacrificial prayer was called in the Vedas is brahma (neuter), 
and a man who composed or recited such prayers was called 
brahmd, (masculine). At the outset any man, to whatever 
tribe he belonged, or whatever his occupation might be, could 
be his own priest, and no such thing as a distinct caste, possess- 
ing the exclusive monopoly of pei forming sacrifices, existed. 
The original ceremonial practised by the first Aryan settleis 
in India was very simple and intelligible, as compared with 
tvhat it afterwards became in an age less devoted to the 
attractions of war, and more prone to listen to the gloomy 
suggestions of priestcraft. The divinities woishipped by 
the earliest Hindus weie the various elements, poweis, or 
departments of nature, whom they personified into a class of 
of divine spirits or deities and invoked under such names as 
indra, the sky ; VAyu the wind ; Agni, fire ; Rudra, the tempest ; 
Vishnu, the sun ; Piithivi, the earth ; Chandra, the moon ; 
Ushas, the dawn ; Varuna, the water, &c., &c. As the wot- 
shipper was brought face to face with the elements and forces 
of the world around him, and was not bound to distinguish 
between the physical agents themselves and the unseen spirits 
or deities who were supposed to preside over them, he felt no 
iiecsssity for the presence of idols or temples. The only 
temple required by such a creed was the sacrificial floor, and 
the air itself sufficed for the sanctuary of the Devas or " bright 
bei{igs”who tuled the several depaitments of the untveise. 
Ad altar was erected undet the open sky, wine was freely 
out, butter was thown on the mounting dahta ; and 
iepi&e 'the invocations were being recited and the flesh of the 
H i M^ toasted, the unseen deities pf tire air were invited to 
nme and lick the bloo^„ inhale the fumes Cif winA, aixf 
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taste the savoury smoke tliat as<:eu4cd ik^m lire altar. Ko 
priestly caste was needed for such ' a simple ceeefojony ; and 
there is abundant evidence of sacrifices having been perforrrtetl 
and invocations composed and ^uttered by the military chiefs 
wlio Ik their people out to the field o^ battle, ^adoaliy, 
however, when the warlike instinct had begun to yield t6 the 
litersuy and religious, and the hymns were collected into litur- 
gies,nhe art of sacrifice became much more highly developed 
thtm before. As time went on, it became more and more 
difficult, and atdast impossible, for the king or his nHnisters 
to master the elaborate procedure vvhicli tlie Devas had nOiv 
began to demand ; and as the sliglitest error fti the performance 
was believed to be fatal to its efficacy, ^ class of men came 
into existence who mhde a special study of the prescribed 
lituals and transmitted such knowledge to their posterity. 
As Brahma (masculine) meant sacrificer in general, without 
any distinction of ti ibe or class, so (by the well-known rule of 
etymology with wliich every Sanscrit scholar is familiar), the 
word Brdhmana meant the son or descendant of a Brahma, 
that is, one who Itad inherited a knowledge of the sacrificial 
art from liis fathers and forefamers. This was the origin of 
the word Brahman, and in this way the nucleus of the Brah- 
manical caste was formed. Tims the Brahman is no exception to, 
but rather the strongest verification of, the theory now generally 
admitted by those who have studied Indian subjects, that func- 
tion, and function only, was the foundation of Indian caste. 

It is not surprising that an exclusive priestly caste should 
have thus been gradually formed, when we reflect on the ex- 
traordinary effects a.scribed by the Hindus of that age to the 
power of sacrifice which Brahmans, and Biahmans only, could 
call into action. The sacrifice was tlie food of the gods, and 
as the gods weie the powers of nature personified, it was the 
sacrifice whicli sustained tne fabric of the universe. In the 
Atliarva Veda, even the sacrifical ladles were said to support 
heaven and earth: “tiie Juhu has established the sky, the 
the Ui)abrit the atmosphere, and tlie Dliruva the stable earth ’’ 
(Atharva Veda, xviii., 4, 5); fmd similar poweis are ascribed 
to the sacrifical grass {ktts/ta) and to the .sacrificial cow ^Va.s4.) 
Thp exclamation “ Svahd !’’ uttered bj' tlie priest as the hoin^ 
offering was thrown on the fire, was converted into a godri^s, 
and declared to be the wife of Agni, tlie consecrated flame of 
the altar. In a later production (Manu s Code) the sacrifice 
Is said to “ support the whole* animal and vegetable World, 
since the oblation of clarified butter duly cast into th^^me 
ascends in smoke to the sun ; from the sun, it^falls in rain j 
from* rain .comes vegetable food ; and from such food animals 
•deriVb their ’subsistence” (Chapter iii., 7^.; In a still lafor 
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producltoii, tl»e B3wfavilt or diwfnc ^Uic power of 

Aacrifice is <is 4 e 0 m iti ^ terms t of old 

created beings wltfe tb’efr fites lOf ilacrifice, aiid s-r-^leieby 
shall yoa propagate yowselv^ I this ^lall be to ybu the co\v 
of plenty. Sustain with this tibfe god^ add the gods wltyfKstain 
you ; isupportiag each other ift turui yon shah obtwit the 
highest happtnt^. fi'ed with saccifii^ the gods shall gW you 
the food that you desire. He that gives them notMngJ^ “and 
eats the, food which they give, is a thief inSeed. Goodsuen, v#ho 
eat thfc leavings of the sacrifice, aie loosed from*tIieij[^(Ui}t { 
they that cook for thein^lves alone, and not for the gtW^* eat 
sin.” It is no \w)nderf then, that tiie Brahman, through whom 
alone the saciifice could be made to yield its promised fruits, 
was looked upon as K being possessed of supet human powers, 
and as one who held the keys of life and death in his hands— 
that eveiy one demanded his blessing as he passed — that his 
cuise was believed to penetrate to endlessdistancesintimf 
and space— that " no gi eater ciime ” tto use the language of 
Manu, Chapter viii., 381) “was know on eaith than the slay- 
ing of a Brainnan — ” that all other castgs and classes weic 
declared to have been made rt> piotect or seive him — and that 
at the close of the long stiugglc for supiemacy between the 
king and the piiest, the latter was able at last to establish .1 
theocracy mote powerful and moie lasting than any other 
that the world has yet witnessed. The final victory of the 
priest over the wan ior w'as signah/ed in Indian legend by the 
slaughtei of the whole Kshatriya race by Paiasu Rama, the 
armed champion of the Biahmans. 

The art of sacrifice received its highest development in the 
SRCerdotal tiacts or lituigies called Brahmanas, which weie 
compiled by and for Brahmans as guides to the performance 
of the gieat sacrificial ceremonies. The three orders of puests, 
answering to the thiee Vedas and their respective Biahmanas, 
#ver« the Adhvaiyu, who did the manual work connected with 
the sacrifice as prescribed in the YajurVeda; the UdgAtri, 
who chawited the sactificial prayers collected in the S^ma 
Veda; and the Hotii, or foljoweis of the Rig Veda, who 
leciied, not chaunted, tlie appointed prayers in stiict accord- 
ffuce with the difficult rules of accentuation and pronunciation. 
Tlte slightest error or omission in the perfoimance requned 
ad eJtpiatory rite — a principle observed, but to a less degi ee, 
in Ihe bionastcries of Europe at the present day, where a 
ftigEtake in the singing of any part of the divine office entails 
offender the ceremony of kneeling down before his 
in a cooapicuous place, as a form of penance or 
To prevent such mistakes and to superintend the 

orders of priests,, , a fourth order was established: 
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with a fotfiMi Vetia <tlie;Athari^„'ft<i4 was 

called tlie Bialunan proper. Thp# th» babj 6' *^'B^&q«^;came 
%f> be considered ttic liighest tl^c of pdesi^r aoa , tue 
nameltof the otlifor three orders died out with the di9ap|^»^ 
of the Vedic sacrifices, it was the Brahman who gave hfe v'liwmO 
to the entire fraternity. Thus in tlte code ^ Manu odi^ 
wor<yused for a man of the sacerdotal caste is Brahman. 

4i(e»e was one more development in the signification of 
the word Brahman which must be noticed in passing. It 
was laid down in Manu’s Code that a Brahman’s life should 
be parcelled out into four distinct periods •or stages : firstly, 
that of a religious student or BrahmachSri ; secondly, that of a 
manied householder or»Grihastha ; thiiBly, that of a forest 
hermit or Banaprabtha ; fourthly, that of an ascetic or Sannydsi. 
In the last two stages the recluse was directed to discontinue 
the saciifices pcrfoimed during the preceding peiiod, and devote 
all his intellectual eneigics to the study of Brahma, the 
Supreme Spirit. Tne books in which these speculations have 
been recorded are galled Upanishads, and these treatises 
close what is known to Hindu? as .Sn/Zr, or the canon of Vedic 
revelation. Hence some native commentators have said that 
the Veda consists of two parts— one teaching Yagya, or the 
art of sacrifice, and tlio other Brahma, or the mystery of the 
creative spirit. Now “ Brahma” fneuter), as we showed above, 
was one of tlie names for a sacrificial prayer. It is derived 
from tlie root M/t, which signifies to grow, to expand. As a 
prayer offered in sacrifice was believed to transcend the bounda 
of space and support the whole animal and vegetable world, - 
so in the speculations about the origin of the world the sarjie 
word was used to signify tlie cosmic soul, the world-evolvuig 
spirit, the plastic power that causes all the changes and proccs* 
scs of nature, being itself causeless and unchangeable. The con- 
templation atid study of this Supreme Spirit, Brahma, gave a 
higher meaning to tlie word Brahman than’ that of mere sacrificeri 
“ Whoever looks for Brahmahood elsewhere than in the Divine 
Spirit should be abandoned by Jthe Brahmans',” (quoted in JfftiJe-. 
Mulleins Sanscrit Literature, p. 23.) Elsewhere it is said that the- 
visionary sage is alone the true Brahman : *• Whatever kind , of ; 
Brahman be may have before been, he becomes a verit^fe 
Brahman now” (Gough's Upanishads, p. 162). The following 
sldka is taken from a commentary on Maiiu’s Code ,v 

Jatmtind jayate Sddrah, amskArdd l>wiptyf> bkavtl , . ' \ . 

; , .. ^eda^thtr bkaved Bipto. Brahm-tjudnad irr . 

The whieh Js, that - by natu# ie 

merely A i Cthtit is. j^tegenerated sthd 

botn i” by reading the' ^ediis he hcedm8fs:a.pai(ti4|'‘%ahman 
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but only by a. kitowlisdg^ of the Supraoae Spirit;, Bralima, does 
he become a full Bi'«h(Uan. 

Having thus briefly shown the origin of the word Brahman 
and described the function which fir^St brought the cas^ inti? 
existence, we can now commence making the attemptj’^bich 
we set before us at the outset, to describe the funciions of the 
modem Brahmafl, a task which is rendered the more dif^cult 
since, ^ far as I know, no systematic account hajs ever t^fbre 
been given or attempted of tlie functions practise by Brahmans 
at the present day, though much has been done to describe 
those practised the same order in Vedic or ancient times. 
The genealogy and sub-divisions of the Brahmanicai tribes, 
so called, liave been desciibed in great detail by the late Mr. 
Sherring in Hindu Trtbes and Castes^ vol. i. He has shown 
how all Brahmans are supposed to have sprung from the seven 
great Rishis or sages of the Vedic age ; how 56 different gotras, 
or orders, are said to have sprung out of these sages ; how the 
said orders aie classiffed according to the Veda (Rig, S 4 ma, 
Yajur, or Atharvan), which they are supposed to follow ; how 
Brahmans are further subtlivideu into kuls or clanS ; and lastly, 
how the clans are subdivided into shakhas or branches. His 
account, which covers 113 pages, is made up chiefly of lists or 
proper names. As this subject has been so fully treated 
already, I piopose to leave it altogether alone, and to confine 
myself to the object with which alone this paper is concerned — 
a description of the functions of the modern Brahman. I hole, 
too, that the elaboiate genealogical scheme built upon these 
lines and accepted by Biahinans themselves, contains little, 
if any, histoiical truth, its very foundation — the seven sages — 
being mythical. Moieovei, there arc many siib-castes of 
Brahmans whose pedigree as Biahmans is said to be spurious, 
but whom it is necessary to include as members of the great 
Brahman fraternity, because they aie regaided as such by the 
general Hindu community. 

The following scheme shows how the Brahmans of the 
present day may be classified according to function. Some of 
these names represent separate castes or sub-castes — that is 
distinct social units — which never marry or give their daughteis 
in marriage outside their own ranks ; others represent hei edi- 
tary titles, which once probably were names of separate castes, 
but are no longer so at the present time ; others represent neither 
separate castes nor hereditary titles, but functions only : — 

f Hotri—Sacrificer (Bmhmanai and Katpa Suirae). 

Bidui— CoDsecrator of idols Kdnd and Sdma Ved), 

Achftrya— flupeHatendeiit of ceremonies {Kaida Suit as, Dhaim 
Sha$tfas,&»e,) 

U Dflddiit— InidaWrcftbe twice-boni (ATiaremA'dV'O, * ' 

iFsiiMk—FaVAtc tutor of , ditto ^likaHsasor sdttutsy 
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fjyotishi-- Astrologer 

g ] Pauranik— Reciter of ancient lustoHeS {pMmns a0 
^ t PuroUit— Family priest {Griky^k SutrA$ md KiH^ 

i Piinde---* Village schoolmastei {Vi^mcniar d^Ahiis dnd Ganif*) 

%. ( Ojba — Sorcerer — (Taniras anJ ICaltka Pufd/ut). 

I ’Pandd— Temple priest (D<uk 
C ■{ Gangaputra>^ River priest i^Dash Karam)^ 

Y i Josbi — Foitune teller {Sdmudfika\ • 

J t Mahdbrabman— Funeral priest (Garu Pufdna,) 

tIic pUn upon^ which the above scheme of functions haseb^en 
prepared is to b*egin with the ancient or Vedic Brahman, ami 
i lienee make a gradual descent to those yho are ^ further 
lemoved from this standard, but are closely connected with the 
leligious life of the present; day. Against e»ch kind of Brahman 
I have mentioned the names of some of the books with which 
his function is specially connected. But it must not be sup- 
posed that all or even most of the Brahmans concerned are 
really acquainted with their respective books or with any portion 
of them. Except in a few places of exceptional note, like 
Ayodhya, Benares, Mathura, &c., Sanscrit is becoming more 
and moie obsolete in iJppcr Inch'd, and most of the Brahmans 
named under heading C are now totally illiterate. 

HOTRI . — The Hotri is the only class of Brahman still left 
whose title and function lecall the animal sacrifices of the Vedic 
age, and even this function is rapidly becoming obsolete in 
Upper Intlia. The saciifices of horses and cows, so famous 
in the Vedas and the great Hindu epics, are among the five 
things which have been declared unlawful in the Kali ytiga^ or 
jiicsent age of the world. This is distinctly laid down in the 
following bloka taken from Parasara^s Code : — 

Aswamedhain, gavAm lamb/ijam, sannydsyam^ pala-pailrikam 

Devardt stitot pattim^ kalau pancha bibarjayet, 

“ There are five things which a man should avoid in the 
Kalt yuga — the horse sacrifice, the cow sacrifice, the ascetic stage 
of life, the flesh offering to the souls of the dead, and the 
laisingofa son (to a deceased elder brother) from a younger 
brother.” As the cow and the Jioise can no longer be used as 
victims, the modern Hotri is reduced to the less pretentious 
sacrifice of a goat ; and even when this is performed, it is seldom 
now done according to the Vedic rites and ceiemonies. The las^t 
instance of a Vedic goat-sacrifice was performed in Bcnai*e$ 
about twenty-six years ago. The account which I have received 
of it is as follows : — • 

A certain Brahman from Southern India, who had inherited 
the charge of an eternal fire trom a remote and distinguished 
ancesti-y, had through some inadvertence, for which he blamed 
Mmsclf, alloiV'cd the fire to go opt In order to relight it and 
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make 'tl^e #«kfe''%i>i<|b!jmmitted, be 

dcteidjbi^ *4 4elfebcAl^ .’li^«si| 5a«;|iafi^ j«i^ pc^lecled (tom 
among’ all the {|in4ti Ki^jas^'^o could h«i |CH9iii»idto4b|]|fi);>Ute, 
a sum of ahout Ha. 30,006 foi tbfi palppae, 'Ilje cqjiraofly 
Ij^tedYot twenfy-one days. All tnia time Braowaans were being 
fed In thodSBuds, offerings of Aama were being BifOwh uoo 6 the 
altar, ana mantras or sacred words were repeated witu each 
offering. The goat intended for the sacrifice, wlrich was ^p^ypwn 
the work, was stalled in an enclosure set apart for the saC^cial 
floor; and the greatest attention, amounting almost to worship, 
was paid to it tid the day of sacrifice came round. As the goat 
was being ied up to the altar, its neck was garlanded with flowers, 
aird red ppwder was Showeied on its ,head. Tire most learned 
and distinguished Brahmans who could be found were sum* 
raoned from hundreds of miles round to take part in this Vedic 
sacrifice. Tha spot on which the goat was at last killed for the 
immolation, was sciecned off, so that no profane eyes might 
behold what the Brahmans were doing, or witness the rqliglJting 
of the extinguished fire from the flame of the sacrifice. On 
receiving his fire relighted, the^'man was tliken to the Ganges, to 
be batlied by the Achat ya or presidtng prrest , and such was the 
sanctity ascribed to that part of the river where he had bathed, 
tbat almost tire whole city of Benares turned out to get a drop 
or two thrown at them by the hands of the priest. It is said 
that no sucli sacrifice had been performed before within the 
membry of any man living, nor is it expected that such will 
ever be performed again. 

The substance of the homa offering, which has given rise to 
the name of Hotri, is made of ghi, rice, barley, ttl or oilseed, 
raisins, cocoanut, &c , all mixed up together and pounded into 
a concrete mass. In large sacrifices, such as the above, or at 
times when some other religious ceremony is performed with 
more than usual solemnity and cost, many maimds of this 
isabrifioial matter are collected, and priests succeed each other 
in fuins, throwing dribblets of it on the flame and reciting texts 
froilftbe Vedas. At the time when the homa is thrown on the 


fire, twigs from certain trees o^ plants are thrown in with it, — 
vtz.^ from the ptpal or fig-tree, the palasa, the mangoe, the 
UaUbKu^ the t lmm anol e. the kus/ia grass, and tire bapyan. 
iphese si3t lcihds*oT~luelaie collectively called samuik 
Tbrnm h pne ruore function left to the Hotri which may be 
to tife Vedic age^ vis. the recitation of long pas- 
from ^lie ancient hymn books. This is dope 4t times 



idol and lecffe 
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extracts from the Vedas on their behililC Sticb iwd$t|tk»n is 
* placed to the credit of the man who pays for itt and is believed 
to ^nefit his soul in the life, beyond Ihe grave, 

BlDVA . — The Bidui is the class of priest specially etn^e^nsci 
to consecrate images, wells, tanks, and mango orcliarda.. Hb 
name iaderived from vid^ to know,” and appeass to be a eor* 
ruptionlif the word vid^^ a n anci ent syno nym £acJV«dat, The 
point <ifl common between the Bidua and the Hotri is, that both 
have the reputation of being acquainted with portions of* the 
ancient Vedas, and hence the one is somethnes employed fof 
the same purposes as the other. The original Ainctions, how* 
ever, are distinct. The Hotri performs, or p/ofesses to perform, 
what still remains of the old Vedic sacrifice, while the Bidu4 
consecrates images and idols, to which the religion of the Vedic 
age was, in its earliest form, an entire stranger. 

An image or any other symbol, such as a lingam, intended to 
represent the presence of a deity, is worth nothing more than 
the material it is made of, until it has undergone the process of 
consecration. The effect of this ceremony is to draw the deity 
down into the image or symbol, an^ to fix him there for ever, 
so that henceforth the image and the deity become\vi rtuallv, 
one ; for " the* Aryan brother ” does not ntake the dtSmicl^dn'J 
between the visible symbol and the unseen divinity with which/ 
his admirers have sometimes credited him. / The manner of the 
'consecration is much the same for all Hindu deities alike, but 
the number of days spent on its performance depends upon the 
degree of dignity which the deity is supposed to possess. The 
idol or other symbol intended for consecration undergoes various 
forms of ablution. First, it is bathed in water taken from som$i 
, sacred river, as the Ganges, the Narbada, the Sarju, &c., or any of 
these combined, if water from each can be procured. Then it is 
bathed in the pdnchimritdk^ or “ five diinks of immortality,” war., 
milk, cream, melted butter, honey, and sugar dissolved in holy 
.water, first'in each of these liquids separately, and afterwards in 
the five combined. The image is then finally washed once more 
in sacred water. The niche in the Witll, or the block in the middle 
.of the temple, on which the image or symbol is made to stand, 
undergoes the same series of ablutions as that applied to the 
idol. When the idol and its standing place have been duly con* 
secrated, the temple is ips 0 facto consecrated also. 

Wells, tanks, and orchards are consecrated in much the same 
way as idols. No one is allowed to bathe in the tank, or drink 
water from tlie well, or eat of the fruit of the orchard, till this 
five waters of immortality have been thrown into them. It j« 
chiefly in tjie case ^ wells or tanks, which have been constraet* 
ed fcom motives of public benetactioOf that these rites of con* 
secratioo are .performed. * . . 
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Ai» essential part of 4 S!W^ consists In 
feeding an assemUjr of itm ia^^Afwng A offer- 

ing to the goda, similar to ♦bat already described odr aqcopnt 
of lite Hutri prieat. At such Motes a vast number pf tmi^s or 
unseen guests are invited to attend — (i) the nine planets (in- 
dudbtg the sun and moon) called Navagratid « (2) thelwenty- 
seven lunar mansions called the Nakslmtras ; (3) the e^stella- 
tlot^ of the seven Rishis or sages called Sapta Rishi ; x 4 ) ^be 
three-hundred and thirty-million doilies who* make up Mie vast* 
{lantheoii of Hinduism ; (5) the Pitris or souls of departed 
ancestors, who*make up another vast multitude as great as 
that of tlie gods ; 16 ) the ten Digpals, who are said to preside 
over the ten points of the compa'>^; and ly) the sacred rivers 
of India and of the celestial firmament. For each of these 
seven gioups a separate place, and a separate dish, very small 
tit amount, are assigned, and they are invited to come down 
and taste, or at least smell, the offering made to them. The 
Smallness of the feast thus ptepaicd for the immense multi- 
tude of gods and spirits piesents a «tiange contiast to the 
ample viands placed before tlie small band of hungry Brahmans, 
each of whom is regaled with a fiesh meal eveiy day as long 
as the ceremony of conseciation lasts 


/IChARVA.— The AcMiya (or as the name is now com- 
monly spelt, Achaija) is the highest kind of piiest in modem 
India. His place in the leligious ceremonies of tiie present 
day is similar to that once held by tlie Biahman proper in the 
celebration of the Vedic sacrifices. The special function of 
the Acharja is to i^uide and supei intend tiie Hotri and the 
Bidu 4 » and his name is deiived fiom dchdra, which means ' rule 
or diiection.” If any great leligious ceteniony is to be held . 
in which Hotris, Bicluis, and olheis aie requiied, there must 
be one man to pieside and give the necessary directions, and 
this man is called Achdiya. His supervision is speciail} 
needed duiing the constant repetition of the //<?»/« offei in gs. 
und the recitation of tlie appiopiiate Vedic texts. 1 < is he, 
and. he alone, who know% how to summon the hosts of divi- 


nkies that are invited to pai take of the offering, and how to 
^nd them back into the sky contented and propitiated. 

There are very few Brahmans at the piesent day whose 
attainments in Sansciit aie sufficiently varied and accurate to 
enatde them to diseharge the office of Achd^a, The highest 
title which can be given to a Brahman is to call him an 
Acbjirya, and this is the title which has been selected by the* 
j^ltoatkMKil Xiepartment, in these provincest ' t<> be given 
1^0111. students who pass th^ most difficult examination in thp < 

m .0 'rau.'U . 
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(Hindu boy IiHq the peWP(Mrittat4^,o|<t>ld reKgh^1l|!^s.and to 
give him "tliesepfwd birth *♦ t$ JW 

is simply a contractfou of tHk^^rl -or X)ik<»li&, wfateh 
L'^one^vho initiates;’* and hence jlf does ttot mean 
las Mr. Sherring and othetS have supposed (Jtindu 
\CasteSf vol. i, pagd g). It is only boys of the uppei* 
is, titose who are called the twice-born) who are enmhto tp 
the jfrivilege of dikslA, But Brahmanism has, for the iaat 
tlioUiiand years and more, been steadily descending int^lowtsr 
and lower strata*of the population, absorbing one indigeK|p||» 
tribe after another ; and hence the possession of this ptivilegp 
cannot now be considered a mark of “ twice-bSrn ” ancestry«_4- 

The orthodox »ge for ijndergoing the rite of dtksha or initia- 
tion is on the completion of the seventh year. The Hindu 
book of ceremonies known as karam kdnd calls it the eighth, 
but the figure is raised to eight by counting the nine montlu 
preceding birth as an additional year. At the present day the 
orthodox age is not always obseived, and a boy can be initia- 
ted a yeai or two latei, if it suits the convenience of the parents 
to postpone incuriii% the expanditiiie which these rites entail. 
A boy, whatever his parentage may be, is not a full Hindu 
until the dtkshd has been pet formed. Up till then he is little 
better than a Sudra or unregencrated person. But on and 
aftei that day he incurs the leligious responsibilities to which 
his patents have all along intended to dedicate him, as a 
Christian boy does by the double rite of baptism and confir- 
mation. Gills are never “ initiated ” as boys are ; and thusi 
a high-caste woman, who mairies a man of the Sudra ranki 
cannot but become a Sudia herself. This, I suspect, iw 
the real explanation of the abhorrence felt by Hindus to » 
woman being married into a caste lowei than her own. Tha 
same abhorrence has never been felt to a twice-born man' 
marrying or cohabiting with a Sudia woman ; for the woman 
can 1 ise to the rank of her husband ; but as she has never 
been initiated, she cannot raise the husband to hei own. Thus 
in Manu’s C(^e a Brahman was allowed to take a Sudra 
woman Into his house ; but if ef Sudia man married a Brahman 
woman, the son became a Chand&l — " a sinful and abominable 
wretch.” 

The entire ceremony of diksha lasts some eight or nine 
days. Throughout these days the boy is put upon a very 
strict diet, and undergoes a rigorous course of ablutions 
He is bathed regularly at certain hours ; after the bptb 
’ mustard and oil aie rubbed jail over his body ; and (je 
tnen undei^oes a s^ond "Bath to wash them tdF a^lh. 
All this time he should wear nothing day or night but a String 
/fiiade of the kscred grass called ^ha^ whidi hi -thkl rbund 
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his waist, aQ{(} .0 whfoh a tiiiT4^^ 

fastened betweeu h& legs befoVA behind. Meanwhile the 
usual Aattta offbidogs ati^ ^htpwh on consecrated hie by priests 
of the Hptri clAss who have b^n saaamontfd for, this purpose* 
Whed the last and greatest of tht kottuf offerings has been 
made, the sacred thread (uputvit or janeo) Is thrown over the 
left shoulder df tlie boy by the Dikshit, and the hrst-^ct of 
the ceremony of initiation is completed. The Diksiiii^. tlien 
throws a cloth over his own and the boy's^ head, and under 
cover of this cloth he instils into his ears (in an undertone, so 
that no profane^ ears may catch what he says) the Gayatrj and 
all the. other Sacred verses which a Hindu should utter on 
stated occasions every day of his Ij/e. The repetition of all 
these vcrse^ and especially of the Gayatri, which is repeated 
first, constitutes the closing ceremony by which the boy is 
formally initiated into the rites of Hinduism. The boy must 
have, .heard and seen something of these rites beforehand 
through living with his parents ; but until he has been formally 
initiated, and this by a Brahman competent to discharge the 
office, he is a mere heathen. For some wbeks after the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony, the Dikshit remains with the novitiate, 
so as to help liim to perform the several daily rites, and make 
him sufficiently perfect to be left to himself ; and after leaving 
him, he continues to be his spiritual adviser for the rest of his 
life whenever such advice may be required. 

There is no space to enter minutely into the rites wliich 
make up the daily religious life of a Hindu, and for the teacli- 
ing of which the Dikshit priest is specially employed. Certain 
verses have to be repeated and certain ceremonies performed 
feVery day before eating, drinking, and sleeping. .In fact, there 
is Scarcely anything that a Hindu can do, but he finds the cloud 
or sunsliineof his multifarious creed darkening or illininating his 
patii. The most important, perhaps, of the da'ily rites are the 
morning: evening, and midday oblations, wliich are collectively 
called the Trikal SandhyA. Every morning in his life, a “twice 
bom ” or regenerated man should rise before sunrise and bathe. 
While the sun is still half visible above the horizon, he must 

re-enter the river or tank, and first throw up an offering of 
water with the palms of his hands (both palms being joined 
together) to the gods, the sages, and the souls of ancestors, 
and then make a final ofTcriiig of water to the sun (aria]. 
After making the ofiTering to the sun, he must repeat the 
Gayatri one hundred and eight times. The same ceremony is 
performed, with very sliglit changes, at midday, aud Again in 
ihbtjin^hiiig. Sach ceremony is called SandUya,;or th« junction ; 
S^t^jb^ and sunset being tbehom^ when day sihd^ .;nlght meet, 
the hour when tlijibeaiMrly suameettf vv^tern.* 
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PATffAJ^,-^Vriik^ wh(» ilawte Uietpselnses to ih« tieacltlng 
of the young have been called ?&thafe or Ufrfdbay, the ^rmer 
name being best known in UpipQ India and the latter |n the 
ISowenProvinces. ^th wt>rds mean literally ** teacher.'* 

The function of the Fathak or teacher begins where tihat bf 
the Dikshit or initiator ends. In the old Hindu disciplfn^ the 
life of a twice'born or initiated person was jlarcelled out, as 
we showed in a former*paragraph, into four successive stages 
or avastMs, Thf first of these was that of student or Brahma- 
ch&ri, and this was spent under the cate of the Fathak or 
Upldhay, The Pdthak then was a very important functionary 
in the days when Hinduism was strong and the people ac<r 
cepted its teaching with unquestioning faith. It devolved upoi| 
him to train the character of the young after the Brahmanical 
model, and lay the foundations of a religious life. He instructed 
his pupils partly in the Vedas or leligious poetry, but chiefly in 
the Shastras or so>called books of science. The office of 
Fathak, like that of almost every functionary in India, from 
the sweeper to the priest, is often hereditary among a certain 
circle of families. The sons of bis constituents go to his house 
to receive daily instruction, and the sons of poorer Biahmans, 
who have no Fathak of their own, are allowed to attend 
with them. All tuition is nominally gratuitous. In fact, the 
Pithak is not only debarred from receiving monthly tuitional 
fees, but he is even expected to feed and maintain his pupils for 
nothing. They in return perform many kinds of menial offices 
for him, such as washing his feet, spreading bis bed, drawing 
water from the well, driving his cows out to pasture, milking 
them when they come in, &c., nor do they disdain to eat the 
leavings which come from his tabic. There are two different 
ways in which a Fathak is maintained. Sometimes a Rdja or 
other rich man provides him with land, the rent of which keeps 
him above want and enables him to feed lus pupils. Such 
endowments are not uncommon at the present time in Upper 
India, and in some cases such lands are exempted from paying 
rent or tax to the British Government. Another way in which 
the Fathak is maintained is by donations called £uru daksham^^ 

which' are given him by his wealthier pupils after they have 
completed their education and inherited their patrimonial estates. 
The custom is for the ex-pupil to go to his former teacher and 
ask him what he would like to have, and whatever the teacher 
may say, the ex-pupil is bound in bpnor to give. 

The five kinds of functions described thus far, viz., those of 
the HoUi, Bidu&, Acharja, Dikshit, and Fathak, ace the b^phest 
and most respected in which a Brahman can engage. It is only 
the “ tw/ce-bom” classes or casftes who have occasion to employ 
B&hmans for sfleh purppses, and this is the main reason why 
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the fan«ti^l»ni«^(}^ li!e«^¥^4ii lt%h f^ii^e. ' The 
case is dififereet;^ with 4hftF^letneinIng tUaf^bma which 

ha\re yet to be desdibed .Theed Itahd on a Iewd» ifvei than 
the j^oeding'i beoause they ate ttet unfrequeotly dearcia^ 
on hp^lf oi those castes ot classes of due |>opii|atloh are 
below the lrao.k of “ twice-born ." The principle of “ condes- 
cending to men of low estate." which constitutes the iueal of 
the Christian and Buddhist creeds, is entiihly alien to the i^rit of 
Btabbtahism, and was strictly prohibited by Brahman lawgivers 
themselves (see Manu’s Code, chapter HI, 6 $ ; and IVm, Si, 
9P). A Brahmrn who does anything to help or enlighten a 
loW-caste man lowers himself by so doing, and the only n)otive 
that can le^d him to' commit such an impropriety is the fee 
Which he is asked to accept Nevertheless, the ptactice of offici- 
ating for low-caste men is constantly on tiie increase, and such 
Brahmans now make up the bulk of the Indian piiesthood. 

/YOT/SHI — The Jyotishi is a Brahman specially versed in 
astrolog)'. His function consists in inteipieting the will of the 
stars to his clients. His name is derived /lomyyiirw// the Vedic 
name for astronomy, a scieitte which foimed one of the six 
Vedangas, or blanches of Vedic exegesis. 

The object, for whicli astronomy was studied in ancient India 
and which gave the first impulse to such studies, diffcicd essen- 
tially from the uses to which such knowledge is now applied. 
Its sole purpose in the Vedic age was to fix the days and hours 
of tlie great periodic sacrifices. In India, as elsewhere, the 
earliest mode of measuring time was by tlie changes of the 
moon ; and the asterisms lying in the moon’s path weie Ccalled 
Nakshatias or lunar mansions. Even in the eailiest hymnS 
these asterisms have not only received pi oper names, but have 
been personified, and aie invoked as deities to giant progeny 
and other blessings to their worshippers. In the fiist book of 
the Rig Veda mention is made of the thiiteenth or intercalary 
month, and in ceitain hymns of the Yajur Veda this month is 
invpked as a deity under the name of Anhasaspati. In the 
later epic poems, the Naksliatps are declared to be the wives of 
of the moon-god, and the daughters of Daksha, one of the old 
names for the Creator. The Vedic name for astronomer was 
Hakshatra-darsa, “ one who studied and obseived tlie lunar 
htanslons," and fixed thereby tlie dates of the periodic sacrifices^ 

The modern name for astronomer is fyotishi. After the old 
system of Vedic sacrifices diad died out, the ^efiofis of the 
^mm^orner took an entirely different turn. He became an 
^iferolo^ rather than an astronomei, and tfafe is the csfily light 
he can be now tegarded, The are still, as 

looked upon as divide , Bui a ntuen, greater 

' of prominence has f^ett giyen.td Jlmh' Infiuence whmb 



if I 

the/ are Opposed to exefdse oft tfejt'ewelti iiaf Elvery 

Hindu wito is. not ad 

Upper India, even aniotf^' tain 

brieves that his fate is wHtten it» tlaatarS ; ai^ 

and sArs must inevitab)/ ran th[eif'*coiir8e$i 

that Hindus artr firm believers in fatalism. But to* 

influence which a star is expected to infli<^ thei^ ir%.siU^^m^ 

propltiatoiy ceremony attached, the object * of whids f# to 

diminbh, u not to arert, the calamity ; and it rests Witfliibn 

astrolt^er to find out what evil the stars are about to inflidt abd 

to apply the remedy. The consulting of the Nakshatras 

as important a part in the life of a Hindu as even the institOi* 

tion of caste, and nothing serious can be done or undertsdcen 

till the stars h.ive been declared favourable.* 

After the biith of a child, the first thing that the father does 
Is to go to the jyotiski and tell him, as exactly he can, the hour 
in which the child was born. The jyottshi then consults the 
stars and casts the horoscope, from which the fatC in store for 
the cju'Id is determined. If the astrologer's forecast turns out 
to be wrong, and he is* twitted bv the parent for having proved 
a false prophet, the astrologer taxes liim in return with not 
having told him the hour of biith correctly, a pretext which 
can be easily set up in a country wliere clocks and watches are 
not in common use. At times of sickness or any other calamity, 
the astiologer is consulted as to whether theie is any evil Star 
in the ascendant by which the calamity is caused. If the 
answer is in the affirmative (as of course it always is), the man 
seeking advice is told to make some offeiing in oish or kind 
in Older to appease the hostile star ; and as the astrologer 
is the recognised exponent of the star’s feelings and wishes, 
he appropriates, and is expected to appropiiate, the piopitiatory 
offering. Thus the offering made to the star becomes part of 
the astrologer’s fee Sometimes, if a man is applying for a 
situation or for a higher salary, or seeks to secure success in 
some particular undertaking, a biibe is offered to the star 
(through the astrologer with whom the star is in league) to 
help him to gain hi.s end. N<jt ^eing able to whip the stars, 
as some nations have whipped their frogs in order to hasten the 
fall of the tropical rains, they use the astiologer as the medium 
for bribing them. 

For settling betrothals and for the peiformance of marrtagu 
ceremonies the services of the astrologer are indispensable. 
Wlien the family barber or Nfii* has selected a boy whom he 
considers a suitable match for the daughter Of bis patron . .hr 
employer, no’ contract can be made between the parents till* the 
astrolc^f has been consulted js to whether the stare of tho Boy 
Me or are ndfinlmipal to those of the girl. Nos is Uihf eveji 
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cnoBgh. H« eunrt ftlttajtid Oat what the castes of the bey aod 
the girl wore id foraaer state of existence# If both were 
of the sante eaSte in this pre»existent state> the betrothal 
contract can be made, so long as the stars art dot otheiw^'se 
hostile; But if it turns out timt ^tite caste df the bfly in a 
format state ^vas below that of the girl, the betrothal is dis- 
•Uowed# Brahmans have framed all these rales entirely to 
thehr own cuivantage. A man, who was a Brahman in a former 
statOi may manry any girl who in a Itormer state telonged to 
some caste below his own ; but the rule is never reversed. 
Scxne idea may be formed of the obstructions which can 
be thrown in tite way of marriage amongst Hindus, when it 
is known that compatibility of caste in a former state of exist- 
ence is only one out of the thhty-oix conditions that must be 
complied with before a betrothal can be declared valid. The 
most enlightened Hindus of the present day are generally 
compelled to comply with these conditions, however much they 
may desire to discaid them. 

An auspicious day must be selected by the astrologer for 
almost everythir^ that can happen in a man’s or woman’s life — 
for the day of marriage, for eveiy part of the mariiage cere- 
mony, for starting on a journey, for putting the fiist plough 
to the soil, &c. A woman cannot put on a new set of bangles 
until she has learnt that the stars are favoui able, and an ortho- 
dox man will not put on a new garment unless he is assured 
that the day is lucky for first wearing it. It is matter of 
history that when Ala-ud-din Khilji was marching upon 
Nadiya, the gieat centre of Brahmanism in Bengal, the 
Hindu R4ja was ordered to wait for nine hours before marching 
out to meet him, because until then the stars were declared to 
be unfavourable. Meanwhile the Musalman forces ratered the 
city, and the Raja had to flee for his life. On the other hand, 
there is a Hindu proverb to the effect, that' necessity has no 
laws, even though the stars may be against it : — GAart men 
gkat jarti Arh&t ghart bhadra. That is, “ if the bouse will 
catch fire in twenty-four minutes, an hour (hence^ is an unlucky 
fBoment for action.” , 

In the constitution of the Hindu township the astrologer 
Is a most important functionary, and men of all castes, what- 
ever their rank may be in the social scale, look to him foi 
the interpretation of the stars in every domestic event or in- 
dustrial undertaking. As the jyotiski does not confine himself 
to tte ** twice-bom ” castes, but is ready to read the stars for 
aen of low estate, provided they can pay him, he has been 
^0)^ of the chief means by which the casteless tribes 
haw been brought within the^ pale of Hinduism ; and this 
Pt^kSbss absorption is continmlly going mi before oilr eyss 
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at the present day. Tlie Hotrf and Bidfent recite Vedas, 

or iierforia the homa sacri^cOi or corteacnkte (dolli w eoy hut 
the “ tvvice'born ” castes ; aitd it is only in UuMSe ismBls#'Which 
];iave established an unquestionableaitle to the rank of twice^^n 
that file Dikshit (initiator) or the Fithak (private tutor) will 
consent to serve. But the astrologer does n<it refttee^"^|||a 
services to any man whose fee he consideQi w<nth aedi!^'' 
ing ; and among the various functions that come Urithin 
the sphere of a modem Hindu priest, there is none that a^ptals 
more directly to the minds of ignorant and superstitiodb mon> 
It seems, indeed, that belief in the influence of tlie stars upqn 
human destiny has been one of the universal instincts of 
mankind ; and the jyotishi comes armed with a reputation for 
mystic knowledge which, to the simple* mind of the savage 
or low'Caste man, is at once convincing. One of the first 
symptoms of a savage tribe becoming Hinduized, is that they 
have begun to consult the astrologer. The astrologer, then, 
has played, and is playing a veiy active part in drawing the 
indigenous or non*Brahmanized tribes within the net of Hindu- 
ism, and the interepur-'e which he is thus tempted to hold 
with the iinregenerated massed has, as we have just shown, 
made his office appear less respectable in the eyes of other 
Brahmans. All ca.stes, however, hold him in awe, and it is 
impossible to foresee the day which will witness their escape 
from this thraldom. Muhammadans have almost as much faith 
in his pretensions as Hindus. 

PAURANIK. — The Paurdnik, as his name implies, is one 
who makes it his calling to read aloud the Puranas, or ancient 
histories so-called, in the piesence of mixed audiences. Women 
as well as men attend such readings ; but if they belong to 
the upper castes, they are screened off by a curtain. The 
manuscript, or sacred text from which the reading is made, is 
called a poti (a corruption from the Sanscrit pustak) ; for nothing 
so profane as a book bound in leather is use^ on such occasions. 
The pa/i is worshipped as a fetish. Before the reading is com- 
menced, the man in whose house the entertainment is held 
bows before the pa/t, makes it ^ offering of rice, sandal-wood 
powder, flowers, &c., just as he would make before an idol; 
and if he is a man of approved piety, he repeats this oflering 
every morning, so long as the reading lasts. Even the priest 
who reads receives something like divine homage ; for his 
forehead is painted with sandal-wood 'powder and he is crowned, 
like an idol, with a chaplet of flowers. One or two hours are 
set apart every evening for the reading, and sometimes^three 
months are spent before the poti is flnished. At the cl(^ 
the performance, every member of the audience preseni^' an 
offering to ;Uie as.to a divinity or idol-«-an dffemig of cash. 
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front of jMf, t^« Pa%^lk* tsuc^ miaa up and ii|^pi1ates 
themas biS ^wtt le6*»«A winch ls«ft^g|W$ed as 

perfectly cornet md kgi|{mate by tbS donors pr^nL^" The 
reader k heHeveq to impersonate, for the timp bbing least, 
not the hooliit hut the gods and demi-gods lidmse actions 
it recmds / and es neither the book nor^ the gods appropriate 
the o^logf, it is rightly made over to the priest vv^P represents 
UieiP. I ^ » ' 

It ie dhidly in the rainy season, when there is less 
scope for occupation in the open air, t1>at these readings 
are held. They take the same place in Hiudu social life as 
that of the’ Sunday sermon or week-day lecture in Europe. 
No one but a Biahinan can exercise this function He may 
be*a worse reader than a Kayasth or a Chattii or even a com- 
mon Kahdr, but this matteis nothing. Spoken by a layman, 
ttie words lose their imputed sanctity. Spoken by a Brahman, 
they illuminate the soul of the listener, even if he understands 
kttle or nothing of theii meaning. Piousi. men, who have the 
akans, sometimes keep a Pauisnik to read to them every day 
(^tke year. 

There is one more fact deserving of notice in regard to the 
Paurinik bcfoie we pat t with him. Like the JyoltsAt,he has 
been and is laigcly instiuinental in converting the indigenous 
tdbe^^ and ignorant classes of the population to Hinduism. 
To read anything sacied within the heating of a Sudra, much 
more within that of an outcaste, is a practice against which 
Bmhmans are cautioned in Manu's Code on pain of incurring 
i|ie most ten lire consequences in the futuie life. But when the 
Bratiman begins to weigh the wants of the present life against 
fihe thieats or promises of an unceiiain futute, he not unfrequent- 
ly decides in favor of the former, and the terrors of hell have 
Proved far less effective than the atti actions of pi^e. It is 
aeddddt that a camp of Kanjais or Nats, or other casteless and 
wandering tribes, can remain for several months together on 
ihe $ame spot, but some Brahman finds them out ahd opens 
his Purina and commences to read aloud before an ignorant 
and gafdng audience. This is often the first step taken by an 
Indiau aavage towards entering witliin the fold of Hinduism, 
k ie easy to conceive how in ancient times small roving bands 
of cattk-grasers, such as Ahirs, Gujars or Gaddis, and after- 
hunting band# of Pasis^ ^bara Arikhs, and many more, 
caught 8(4 it tvere by the prowling Brahman, and 
Ufd lutthe emtskirts of the vitlsq;#, till they became part of 
luhsddtants aod, having^ abaUdoned,tb)»itr dtya tribes, 
tNstktts of ^ wha| qico umif the oastes* 
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little dignity attaching to it. Tfae name simply mea^ 

master the ceremonies. It was one of jHe 
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age to era&oy some man versed in the saciificial art, to 
fhe sacrieccsYor them, and this functionary was called PnrA 
The violent contests between Vasishta and Visvamitr^ tWd-^ 
the most distinguished g.elates of the Vedic age. for the ^ 
of professional priest in the court of long Sudds, show ho^r 
mu4 importance was attached to the office in those days. 

The office of Puiohit seems to have been hereditary from th^ 
fiist. and this is one of the reasons why it has become so insigi* 
nificant in modern times. A man who ts certain of his appoint- 
ment and of being able to bequeatli it to his son will not takb 
the tiouble to go thrdbgh the severe course of training, to which 
Brahmans desiious of lising in their profession are ordinarily 
subjected, and hence the family pi lest became as lazy and 
ilhteiate as we now find him. In these days a purohit can 
seldom discharge any but the most petty offices for his master, 
such as pieseiiting the daily offciing to the family gods, or per- 
foi mine the usual lite when the first plough is put into the soil, 
or when the haivest is being bi ought in. On great occasi^d, 
such as the perfoimance of a maiiiage ceremony, or the dedica- 
tion of a temple, oi the consultation of the stars, or the initia- 
tion of a son, the Achaiya, or Bidua, or Jyotn.hi, or Dikshit 
aie called in, although sucli offices would come well within the 
duties of a family priest, if he were competent to pei form them. 
On these occa'^Jons, he lenders what help he can under the 
guidance of the Aclrtiya or other invited priest, particularly in 
doing the piepaiatory or (as w^e should call it) the “dirty 
work. ’At the appointed season he assists his master in paying 
the annual offering (sraddha)\o the souls of the dead. If hfa 
mastei has been keeping a fast, the purohit is leady enough to 
the part of the Brahman, who, according to Hindu rides, ^ 
first fed before the fast esn be broken. If Ins master has a 
shiine in bis house, he acts as the 
and sweeping the floor. If his master .s 
betiothed be helps the barber to find otit some stntable 

inS m^te^r I £king h journey, the P«‘Xu rfSl'gS 
with him to act as cook ; for no caste in It^ia 
food .cooked by a BialiWai*. 

*feast to B^OTitiana on Jfomd jtpHbdical olr otnir tW* 
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purohit invadaMy Kis ^rvioes |k^ «« caterer aiu} as con- 
sumer. At aH religioaa cereoioni^, i^ioaUI. piaster b9 
unable to attend, the purohit can act as his proxy. He can go 
on a pilgrimage for his ofiSster to s^me distant shrine, ^st fur 
him at home, and even bathe for him in some sacred stream 
or tank. 

Every orthodox Hindu is glad to keep a purohit if he can 
afford the co^ just as tlte Israelites of oM esteemed themselves 
fortunate if they had a Levite on their estabUshnrent. Every 
reader will remember the story of Micah, who having met with 
a stray Levite said unto him, ‘ Dwell with me and be unto me 
a father andji^orffest,” and duly installed him in the office. Then 
said OTicali — ^“^ow <know I that the Lord will do me good, 
seeing that I have a Levite to be my pr iest.** {Judges^ xxvii, 13 ), 

But the functions of purohit'aie not now limited, as they 
or>ce were, to the twice*born castes. There are certain classes 
of Brahmans, calling themselves purohits, who have established 
priestly relations with the inferior tribes and castes, and visit 
them when the occasion arises, receiving gifts in return. Thete 
are, for example, Chamarwa Brahmans, and even Dom Brah- . 
mans, who give ceitain help to the tribes coi responding at times 
of marriage, &c. A savage, who has gone so far as to consult 
an astrologer or hear a Pauranik read to him, will generally go 
a step further, if he remains long enough in the same place, and 
attach himself to some Brahman who will act as his purohit or 
family priest whenever his services are requited. Wlien this 
stage has been reached, the captivity of the man is no longer a 
matter of doubt. Henceforth he becomes a Hindu, attends the t 
great public festivals, bathes in the holy waters, visits the sacred . 
shrines, and though he may not be allowed to enter a temple, ^ 
he can employ the temple priest to place his offering on the\ 
idol. It is thus that the indigenous tribes.of India have one\ 
after another been drawn into the net of Hinduism, until, in \ 
Upper India at least, there are scarcely any such tribes left to 
be JSrahroanized. 

PANDB ^ — The P£nde (like the F&thak or Upfulhay described 
!n tim previous number) is a teacher of the young, but of a 
much lower stamp. The name is derived from science 

f r kno wledg e ; and hence Pandit has become the title of a ' 
rsdiman deeply versed in Sanscrit. Perhaps, then, originally 
the functions of the Pande were scarcely, if at all, inferior to 
those of the Pithak : but for some centuries past this has not 
been tbe case. The Pinde does not now teach Sanscrit, but 
onl^ .Hindi. His tuitional course i$ not merely religious, but 
ulso; for it includes the elementaiy arithmetic 
0m jn the native markets^ nod the quick running hand known 
^ He i», in fiact, scboqtOMuHer,’* siod ad* 
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such held wi important |}lace in the ranks (rf* the Hiiiilu townships 
His school was less exclusive tisan that of fife i^&thak { Ihr the 
latter received only twice 'born pUpils, most of whom 'were 
Brahmans ; while the former did ndc refuse admission to boys 
below the rank of twice>bom, provided these were not of casta 
wliom it was a pollution to touch. The Sanscrit patidr^as^' 
wliich'we now see around us. and which are becoming fewer 
every year, are the legacy of F&thaks, while the Hindi patshalaSi 
wliicb have survived in larger numbers, are the legacy of F^ndes. 
The existence of 'these two classes of schools is the sole founda<k 
tion for the exaggerated assertions made of late, that India 
possessed in former times a complete systdin of indigenous 
schools open to all classes^of the community. 

Men of the Kayasth caste have now acquired a large share 
of the function once monopolised by Fdndes. Yet all such 
Kayasths are called gurus or spiritual guides, a title which, pro» 
perly speaking, could be applied only to a Brahman. 

. No.n. 

The five classes or castes of Brahmans whose functions have 
still to be described before the list is complete are— the sor- 
cerer, the temple priest, the river piiest, the palraister, and 
the funeral priest. These hold a much lower status, in point 
of social precedence, than the nine kinds of functionaries des- 
cribed in the previous number. But this does not detract 
from the high estimation in which they are held by the low 
caste community, who make up at least 70 per cent of the 
total Hindu population. 

OJHA . — The Ojha Brahman is one who is specially versed 
in the practice of spells and charms. Mo.st of these rites are 
described in the books called tantras ; and hence a Brahman 
who deals in them is sometimes called by the name of Tantrik, 
that is, wizard or sorcerer. It is difficult for outsiders to master 
tlie mysteries of Indian magic ; for the interpretation of the 
tantras is more esoteric than jthat of any other branch of 
Sanscrit literature ; and it is obviously to the interest of the 
sorcerer ca.ste to keep their knowledge as much as possible to 
themselves. To this, more than to any other class of Brahman, 
the well-known couplet given below is applicable t— 

Dsvadkiuam Jagat sarvam, mantradhinaseha devatah, 
Temautrah SrahuMnddhittdahf tasmdd Brahmano <UvcUa, 

The whole world is in the power of the gods, and the gods 
are in the power of magic ; m^ic is in the power of Uie Smh- 
man, and thefore the Brahman is himself the god:’*<h-^ .true 
ifesc:iptiott.(rf^ a priest whoprofoaps to control the higher powers 



hy magical words <|e6(}ii, Interlere in 

the affairs of men according to his <mA ‘ t 

The word, tautra Is of Sjaiisprit orig^r and '* a string 

or system” of magical nteg, the onnpin.C^ which 

the BrTihmnn .iwfawrd. is most cotjttiuotdy knowi^ is derived Aom 
the word ojA, which sigivifies “ eu t^ i* and k of a purely in- 
digenous or non-Sanscrit source — indicating, wliat is iti>ti fact, 
that the att of sorcery^ though in^ m4g|;jkn!l c°Aivated 
form,> weiMmown to those - ^savagg, mtd car(|plesj jLtaacs of 
il]dk>^<jxidchhat^sli9^mn the pale ot Brrmmanism, and that 
Bratunans them'>elves acquired the art Aoin the aboriginal races. 
The aboriginal ‘‘sorcerer is called Ojha because he examines 
the entrails of the .victim immediately after it has been slain, 
while the Brahman sorcerer does not. In .spite of this, how- 
ever, the name Ojha has fastened itself upon the BiahtnaiV 
nlso. 

The omce of sorcerer, within the Brahman caste at least, 
is stiictly here ditary, and thus every man belonging to this 
dasi'nf-oraltnian is a pdtefffrtat wizaid. Yet a seveie and 
prolonged probation must be undetgoile before a man is con- 
ddered competent to commence the practice of this ait ; for he 
cannot get the deity into his power by the mere right of 
hereditary claims. He must go thiough a course of patA and 
Jap, the former of which consists in reciting aloud, and the 
latter in silently repeating the name of the deity to be con- 
quered a million times more or less, according to the nature 
of the spell to be acquired. Special liours are assigned for 
this performance, special postures of the body, special diet, 
and a specially appointed space, beyond which the probationer 
k not allowed to go until the process of initiation is finished 
Special texts, too, aie associated with special spqlls, and spells 
/,have been classified under four main headings, which are as 
follows ; — 

(I.) M&ran, or putting a man to death. 

(2.) VcAAdroM, or getting him out of the way without killing 

hi«|» 

(3*) VasAikaraa, or getting Tiim into one’s power so as to 
use him as a ^1 without his seeing or knowing it. 

, <4.) Ak^tshan, or drawing him towards you from a distance. 

tinder each of these main heads tliere is a variety of sub- 
heedii^ which need not be here enumerated. Different deities 
are attached to dlfferet.f spells, and it is through the iffedium 
^ thfif deity atta^Hi^ to each spelt that the sorcerer k believed 
, to, Atl .these deities however, aye at really 

4 ^ } fottliey ere mere variations dt]C4li» ^eJivlfil^ Qf>mahade.v, 
jMg ffOdc^ of deaths jin ^ i^iiWu|»nj|lmhn there 

Pp'imh thiaor ones, 



$tnd these ten Ibfint nm l^nWn eollee^iw^'^by Hie ‘>fa®5 pf 
Dashm&l:^vid34^' EsU^ separi^ form, however, *!« treated |Ui » 
distinct ^rsonality ’BiCinver^iie |proerer cont^iite hhrtself w^th 
secuAni^ three or oniy of {h^*as his accontipKces. 
of excej^tionaily high training or amhition, ahn at acquiring id 
inast.ery,over the entire group. Saraswat4 the goddess of learmtlg 
and wine of Brahmd the Creator, and Laksfami,* the goddess m 
wealth and wife of Vishnu the Preserver, are Sometimes tovoll^ 
by the sorcerer in conjunction with Kdli, the wife of Mdh4deir^the 
Destroyer ; but this is only done in cases where wisddm or wei^th 
happen to be the objects specially sought for, and even- then 
these benign goddesses lose something of their usual geidle* 
ness thro^h being associated with si^ a hideous divinity 
as Kdli. Those Hindus who worship the female powers (Sal^i), 
to the neglect of the male triad known as Brahmd, Vishnu, 
and Mahidev, are called Sdktyas, and to such men the 
tras are the favourite scriptures, and the £^luuoc~~XaiUu]c 
Brahip au is the favourite priest 

Brahmans of the, Ojha caste are also called Panchmakdri, 
because the conditions under* which they perform their rites 
are expressed in five words, each of which begins with m: 
j/td/tsa, or eating flesh ; viadra, or drinking wine ; mantra^ or 
^repeating magical wutds ; mudrd or putting the limbs and 
Angers in certain postuies; and tnatthun, or the association 
of the wife with the husband. As the sole object of woiship 
'is a goddess, and as none but the female powers of creation arc 
recognized by Brahmans of this class, the ceremonies nre 
considered null and void, unless the wife of the piiest takCajpart 
in them, and repeats in act and woid everything that he himself 
idoes and says. If the priest happens to be tai away from his 
Ihouse, or if foi any reason his wife cannot accompany him, or if 
the happens to have no wife at the time when his services are 
Wanted, he engages a prostitute and lives with her as her hus> 
band for such time as the ceremonies last. This arrangement 
answers the purpose equally well; for the efficacy of the 
<%remonies is not impaiied, sq long as some woman living in 
conjugal or ^«nji-coiijugal union with the man takes part in it 
i In some parts of India the female piinctple is worshipped 
ndt merely by namO and with the help of symbols, but itt the 
person of the woman lierself. and at some of the temples 
oL.K&li . ea n^iaj l V those in Assam ami R^nyal^ 
fr>)f,f>rrr>t»isp is saia- to ferui pai'l i)f ‘TTie OlfiXeg . 

*^iere ^ scarcely kny reason ^dqubt that Brabiqaiis x>f the 
Tanttlfe df Qjha caste are to a laige extent descehded from 
abotighial priests, spectmdns of whom abound, even .at the 
pte^pp tlay among fith indigenous and un^Bralmianized 
Uppat India, fii4i a» iktm, Timm^ HaPs, 
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&c. Even among these tribes the ftinction of soTcerer has a 
tendency to become hereditary ; but when such tribes become 
converted to Hinduism, t ln^ . hereditary p ri ncip^ wiiich-HipHn^ 
isij^ha s so consistently enP^edln~evCTy cas e, woulti ' ' 

BpenTjT avowed and cmihrmed, Rnd- tTnis the aooriginal priest 
would naturally rise to the status of Brahman. The Ojh.a 
Brahman is so littcrly unlike the Brahman of Manu’s Code 
in manners and character, and so ver)!' like the Ojha Of the 
aboriginal tribes from whom he has borrowed his name, . that 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the one is decend* 
ed from the other.. Both lean upon tiie same goddess, K&li ; 
both undergo a severe course of physical and mental discipline 
before she will consent*to use them as >the instruments of her 
power; both indulge largel y in flesh diet, in intoxicating liquor, 
and intercourse with women ; botli shed thS~ 1 jlood of 

animals before the idol 'which, they worship; both expel devils 
from the sick, or drive them into those who are whole ; both 
use magic, spells, and charms. The difference between them 
lies in the fact that the Brahman sorcerer reduced his art 
[to a written code or system. (/Aw/nri, while the aboriginal sor- 
\cerer has remained a coarse and illiterate savage. But even 
among those practitioners, who from time immemorial hav« 
been credited with the name and rank of Bruliman, and who 
are employed as such by tlie respectable castes of Hindus, 
there are some who are quite illiterate. Between these and 
the aboriginal priest no substantial difference exists. 

Almost all Brahmans of the Maitliil tribe (as distinct 
from those of the Siraswat, Kanaujia, Jijliotiya, and 
Gaur tribes) practise the function of Ojha ; and it would 
.seem that Bengal luid no Brahmans of any other stamp until 
the time of Adhiswar, king of Gaur, wlm liyed in A.D. 900 
and invited (as the legend says) five distinguished priests 
from Kanya Kubja (Kanauj) to enlighten his people and him- 
self in the ipilder cr eed of^Bu^^aj^and Vishnu. These five 
priests became the foundersof the great Kanaujia fan:\ilies in 
Bengal, and introduced a new cla^s of rights and tenets distinct 
from tliose of the Maithil Brahmins, who trace their origin to 
Mithila or Behar. 

The late Mr. Sherring, after giving a brief account of the 
Ojha Brahmans of Benares (which, however, is more true of 
the aboriginal than of the Brahmanical sorcerer for whom it 
it is intended) concludes with, saying : •* Formerly, the Ojha, 
was always a Brahman, but his profession has become so proiy 
ittable that sharp, clever, shrewd men in all the Hindu cast^ 
Itave \t^en to it” This is quite incorrect It implies. that 
IhrafamaUs were the first inventors of sorcery. in India, and that t 
since beien fiHraUbg downwards from them to ttip 
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castes imnnie4iat^ly^bel0Wraiid^f4:om these again to castes still 
lower. The truth Ues .fe the opposite direction* as we have 
already explained^ .Moreover, it is ^rong to say that Ojhas 
c'kn be found in ptU thetHindu castes,” They are only to be 
found in the very lowest— that is, in those backward and des^ 
pised^ classes of the conrimunity, who represent the tribes of. 
hunteV, fisherman, &c. As these tribes were^the last to be^ 
brought within the pale of Hindu castes, their Hinduism is 
still of the faintest possible type, and lienee they have . ijpt yet 
altogether discarded men of their own tribes as priests or 
sorcerers. But as soon as a caste begins to rise in the social scale, > 
that is, to make a nearer approach towards flinduism prop^^r, 
the aboriginal priest disappears, and Brahmans of the various 
orders and degrees take the entire superintendence of divine ^ 
matters into their own hands. No such thing as an Ojha could 
be found or has ever been heard of among Chattris, Kliattvis, 
Kayasths or other castes holding an equally high status, nor 
among the agricultural and higher artisan castes who come 
immediately below them in rank, It would be almost, if not 
quite, as difficult to ^find an Qjha among the pastoral castes, 
such as Ahir, Giijar, &g., who rank immediately below the 
agricultural. The only castes then, who have retained their 
own sorcerers, and do not employ Brahmans for this purpose, 
are those which constitute the lowest stratum of the population, 
the hunters, trappers, fishermen, scavengers, basket-makers, 
hide-skinners, &c., who are the least removed from primeval 
savagery and the furthest removed from the Hindu model. 

No worship can be paid to Kali, the patron goddess of the 
Ojhas, without the shedding of blood. The animal now chiefly 
sacrificed by the low caste or aboriginal priest is tlie pig, that 
by the Ojha Brahman the goat But the Tantrik sacrifice of 
the goat must not be confounded with the Vedic one described 
in the previous number under the name of Hotri. The cere- 
monies are totally different. There are, as is well known, two . 
sets of mantras or sacred texts in Hinduism, one of which is 
called Vedic and the other Tantrik. and the latter only can be 
used in the goat sacrifice perifi^rmed in honor of Kali. More- ' 
over, the Vedic sacrifice can only be celebrated by Brahmans 
of the highest stamp (the Hotri and Acharya), who would 
disdain to associate with an Ojha, and only in honor of tjie 
older divinities of Hinduism, amongst whom Kali and her 
consort, Shiva, had no place. ^ 

The Kilika Purina, which is the chief authority for the 
rites to be. paid to Kali, prescribes many kinds of animals be- 
sides the goat or pig, as fit to be sacrificed in her honor ; and 
the list is i^ch as to show* the savage or non-Aryan origin of 
fterseff : birds, tortoises, vocodues, hogs, gemts,. buffaloes, 
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guanas, porcupines, and the nine kinds of deer, yaks, black 
antelopes, cows, lions, fishes, the blood of one's body, and 
camels are the sacrificial ai^mals/’ But the list of victims does 
not stop here. The same Purana breaks out into a rhjspsody 
of delight on the merits of human blood : — “ O man, through 
my good fortune, thou hast appeared as a victim ; therefore 
I salute thee, ^thou multiform, and of the form of a victim. 
Those, by gratifying ChandikA, destro^xst all evils incident 
to the giver. Thou, a victim, who appearest as a sacrifice 
meet for the Vaishnavi, hast my salutations. Victims were 
created by the Self-born Himself for sacrificial rites. I shall 
slaughter thee to-day, and slaughter at a sacrifice is no murder." 
The practice of sacrificing men or chjJdren to Kali was once 
widely practised by the Ojha Brahmans in all parts of Hindus- 
tan and Bengal, and perhaps even now it has not entirely died 
out, “ Persons are not wanting," says Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra, 
who suspect that there arc still nooks and corners in India 
where human victims are occasionally slaughtered for the grati- 
fication of the Devi and he adds that there is scarcely a 
respectable house in all BengaH the mistress of which has not 
at one time or other shed her own blood under the notion of 
satisfying the goddess by the operation.'* {/nc/o^ Aryans, vol. 
IL, para. in). The writer is here alluding to customs which 
prevail among Hindus of respectable castes ; but I have reason 
to think that the shedding of human blood has survived among 
the non-Hindu tribes also. In the course of the enquiries 
made by myself amongst the casteless tribes of Upper India, 
such as Kanjars and others, the hesitation with which answers 
were given respecting the kinds of victims offered to their 
tutelar goddess, Mari, Chandrika, Kalika, &c., all of whom are 
merely variations of the now .Hinduized K6li, leads me to 
suspect that human sacrifices arc still offered by the aboriginal 
priest in places where the act is not likely to be discovered. 

PANDA — The Panda is an inferior class of Brahman, whose 
special function consists in taking charge of temples and assist- 
ing visitors to present their offerings to the shrine at which 
he presides. He might be simply defined as a temple-priest. 
The word pandd means science, and is the same as that from 
which Pande or schoolmaster and Pandit or learned man are 
derived. But the name Pandd as applied to temple-priests 
has now become a misnomer; for all such men are totally 
illiterate — inferior in this rqspect to priests of the Ojha cast^?, 
athongst whoni literary ability may not unfrequently be found, 
though here, too, it is decidedly on the wane. Temple-priests 
subsist for the most part on the offerings made to the idol 
ajt ’^ose temple they preside. 3ueh offerings may consjst of 
^oney^ grai% cloth, vegetabl^s,^ fruits, live animals, such as 
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the goat, the hofse, and even the elephant All of thesej are 
appropriated by the temple-priest, who, in some cases^ if his 
temple is much frequented, b^omeir very wealthy. The popu* 
Parity of a temple dep^ds, not on the degree of attention 
which the priest pays to it, but on its reputation for sanctity 
or antiquity, and on the rank of the god to^whom it is dedi- 
cated. A Pandd who has amassed wealth through the offerings 
made at his temple, Seldom remains there himself, but hires 
out some poorer Brahman to act as his proxy. If, however, 
he hears that some Raja or other rich man is about to visit the 
temple, he takes good care to be there liimself and secure 
the largest share of the liberal offering or fee that is expected. 
Almost every Pandfi tes a distinct cifcle of clients living at 
various distances from his own house or temple, and sometimes 
at a distance of 100 miles or more. He endeavours to pay 
each of them a visit at intervals of one or two years, in ex- 
pectation of the fee which clients so visited are accustomed 
to give. No Pand.i is ever allowed to visit another Panda's 
clients. Nor may t^ie client himself pay his devotions to any 
temple other than that at whiclf his own Panda presides, unless 
it be to a temple dedicated to some other divinity. 

The Panda is not able, however, to appropriate all the offer- 
ings made at his temple to his own individual use. He is expect- 
ed out of these offerings to keep the temple in repair, in case 
no pious layman comes forward to relieve him of the burden. 
He must in any case supply the clarified butter or oil with 
which in some temples an ever-burning lamp is fed, provide the 
daily offerings of cooked food with which the hunger of the idol 
is supposed to be satisfied, sweep out the interior of the temple, 
and provide the bell which he rings at the stated hour of worship. 

Every temple in India, until it is deserted and offerings cease 
to be made to it, is furnished with an attendant priest. If the 
temple is attaclied to a private house and is not open to the 
public, the Purohit or family priest may discharge the neces- 
.sary functions, or some Pandd may be appointed from without. 
In a public temple the Pandd ^first placed in charge by the 
founder acquires, through long custom, a prescriptive right to 
appropriate all the profits which he can make out of it, and to 
bequeath this right to his children and grand-children. So 
entirely is this right regarded as the private property of the 
priest who has acquired it, that he can use it as security for a 
loan, or sell it to atiy other Brahnaan, or to a Goshayen, or even 
to a layman ; and the layman would in this case put some 
Brahman there as his servant to receive the profits which the 
temple may bring in to him. 

The office^ of Pandi is hot considered respectable by other 
'Brahmans or by the upper castes of laymen. One reason of 
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tills is, that th«f sitajorf^ of tins temples 6f wiitefe Pandis are ht 
charge are dedicated to Mahadev ; and it is wi old maxim 
amongst Hindus of the' uppdS* castes, that offerings .made to the 
liiigam (the figure by which the presence of Maliadev is Sym- 
bolized) will bring evil to any one who receives them, though 
they will bring ggod to the giver. It is said that when Daksha’s 
altar was overthrown by Mahadev, the former uttered a curse, 
that any offering paid to the Hngam woulll prove ajti evil rather 
than blessing to the priest who received it-rr-a legend which 
corroborates the opinion now generally held, that Mahadev was 
an aboriginal god, whom Brahmans for that reason at first 
declined to honor, but whom they were afterwards compelled 
to admit as the thifid member of the Triad in consequence of 
the ever-increasing absorption of the aboriginal tribes. In the 
Vedic hymns, where the Aryan side of Hinduism is specially 
represented, Daksha appears as one of the numerous forms 
of the Creator, while Mahadev or Shiva is never once men- 
tioned. It is only by the upper castes of Hindus that the 
Banda is not respected : for the lower c<»stes, who make up 
the great majority of the pe'ople, esteem him very highly as 
the mediator between themselves and their favourite divinity, 
Mahadev. Men whose caste is so low that they are not allowed 
to go inside a temple, employ the Panda to place their offerings 
on the shrine. 

The most celebrated of the shines in Upper India and else- 
where have distinct families of Pandas attached to them, and 
the local groups made up of such families, might truly be said 
to constitute separate castes ; for they marry only among 
themselves, and carefully exclude outsiders from participating 
in the privileges which they have secured. There are, for ex- 
ample, the Pandas of Gaya, who are called Gayawils ; the 
priests of Mathura, who have taken the title of'Chaube ; similar 
castes of Pandas at the great temples in Benares, at Vindhya- 
ciial near Mirzapur, at Jwala Mukhi in tlje Kangra Valley, at 
the temple of Kali in Calcutta, at the temple of K4m&k.shi in 
Assam, at the celebrated tcmpl^ of Maliadev in Golagokaran, 
and at the holy places of Ayodhya, the birth place of the deified 
R&ma. 

One of the duties of the Panda is to sacrifice goats to Kali — 
a function which he shares with the Ojha Brahman whom we 
described in the previous number. 

. GANGAPUTJiA.~~-The Gangaputra or Ghatiya (for the 
two . names are synonymous) might be called a river-priest. 
'Ph«{?jtormer name means son of the Ganges,” and- the latter 
.who sits On the gh4t or bank.” His special function con- 
i^ts ^'helping pilgrims to bathe ift -some sacred stream oc tanl^ 
.^liiring the appointed periodteal festivals. His rarik among 
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Brahmans is about equal to that of Patidi, and theiP duties are 
very similar, except that the one presides at teai|>Ies and 
the other at bathing-places. As the Pandi provides the 
oil and lamps required for the idol, and sometimes repairs 
*the temple itself, and assists the visitor to present his 
offering, so the Gangaputra repairs the steps leading down 
to the sacred pool, spreads a carpet' or mat for the bathers, 
and*takes charge of their clothes and shoe/ till they come 
back out of the wafer. There are some Brahmans who com- 
bine the functions of river-priest and temple-priest dn one. 
Such for example are the Chaubes of Mathnra, the Gayawils 
of Buddha Gaya, the Pragwals of Allahabad, and others. 

The GangSputra, like the Panda, is totally illiterate. The 
bather is supposed to ha^re a mantra or sacied text recited over 
him by the priest as he descends into the water. But many 
of the priests cannot repeat even this. The pilgrim is generally 
satisfied, so long as he gets a dip into the holy water and pays 
a fee to the Brahman. By so doing he propitiates the water 
and washes away his sins. River- priests as a class are distin- 
guished for their l«yjy and licentious mode of life; but this 
does not diminish their influence among the community at 
large. The pilgrim on arriving at the sacred pool is at once 
pounced upon by some priest who has been watching his 
appioach, and is guided implicitly by what his guide tells him 
to do. The stairs leading down to tlie water are parcelled out 
in certain lots, each of which is claimed by some particular 
priest as his hereditary property ; and if one priest is found 
poaching in anothei’s preserves, the encroachment may lead to 
riot and even to bloodshed. The property in a ghat or bathing- 
stair can be given as a dowry, or sold, or mortgaged, or sub- 
divided between brothers, and in short treated like any other 
kind of piivate property. Such pioperty is even recognized in 
the Government courts ; for both Pandas and Gangaputras 
appeal to these courts for redress, when they think that their 
rights aie being encroached upon by rivals from among their 
own fraternity. 

It is specially impoitant in Jhe eyes of orthodox Hindus to 
bathe in the Ganges or some other sacied river on days of 
eclipse ; and it is at the same time especially degiading to 
Biahmans to accept fees or alms on days when the demon 
of darkness is abroad. But the Gangaputra has no scruples on 
this account, and this is an additional reason why he holds such 
a low rank among other Brahmans. On the eclipse of the 
moon, the most lucky part of the Ganges at which a person can 
bathe is Benares ; and on the eclipses of the sun, Kuruksetra. 
The most appropriate kind of donation to be given on days of 
either eclipse is a cow ; but*those who are unable to afford such 
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a, costly offering, give ptesemts of grain, or cloth, or money. It 
is believed that anything given on a day of eclipse will be 
returned a hundredfold to the giver. Hence Hindus esteem 
themselves fortunate in having been provided with a priest of 
the Brahman order^ who will acce|it of donations on*^such 
auspicious days. 

Another function, for which the services of the Gangaputra 
are not unfrequently employed, consists in the assistance rend- 
ered to ignorant and illiterate men in making the annual offer- 
ing to the souls of ancestors. An offering of water and of the 
cake or ball of rice called pinda is paid once a year in the 
month of KuSr (partly September and partly October) ; this 
offering is repeated for fifteen days continuously, and is called 
srddha, while the daj^ set apart for paying the offering are 
called pitri-paksha. The priest leads his clients into the water, 
shows them what to do, and utters the appropriate text, if 
he knows it, or invents one if he does not. Men who are 
educated do not seek his assistance ; but they do not withhold 
the customary fee for the privilege of using his ghat or bathing- 
stair. « 

JOSHT . — The Joshi is a castfe of Brahman who professes the 
art of telling fortun.es. The name is merely a contraction of 
Jyotishi, “ astrologer.” But his art, though somewhat akin to 
that of the astrologer, is not by any means the same ; though 
writers have been apt to confound them. For instance in the 
North-West Provinces Gazetteer, vol. viii., part ii., page i, 
it is said : “Joshi is a class of Brahmans who follow astrology 
as a profession, and earn a subsistence by casting nativities.” 
This is true not of the Joshi, but of the Jyotishi ; for the Joshi 
never casts nativities, and is not recognized by the general 
public as a professional astrologer. Again in the same Gazet- 
teer, Vol, V. page 583, it is said that “ the trade of the Jyotishi 
is fortune-telling or astrology. The planet Sanichar or Saturday 
is their favourite deity,” &c. These remarks apply to the Joshi, 
but not to the Jyotishi ; for the Jyotishi is not under the patron- 
age of the planet Saturn, whereas the Joshi is. The difference 
between the two men is this : tlje Jyotishi tells fortunes by the 
stars, while the Joshi does so by the lines and other marks on 
the palms of the hands, on the face, and on the body generally. 
The nearest term, then, to express the Joshi’s art is palmistry, 
while the exact term expressive of the art of the Jyotishi is 
astrology. 

Another mistake has sometimes been made in supposing 
that the Joshi is a mere migratory impostor of the gypsy 
^taitnp; having no historical foundation for tlie function which 
}{e affects to practjse. This., su ppose d- Analogy between the 
JOjshi .iiod the gyp^Js-otttirety groundless. * The art of, 
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palmistry IS a very old one in IndlM and a literature of its 
own. The caste, too, has as good a pedigree as any other 
caste in India. Nor is the art of palmistry more absurd than 
that of astrology, although the latter is practised by Brahmans 
of a higher stamp. The did name for palmistry was Samudrika, 
and in ancient times one who specially devoted himself to its 
study was called S^mudrikf. It was considered to be a colla- 
teral branch of the single science of Jyotish, ind this is the 
reason why the caste R now called by the name of Joshi. 

The Joshi of modern times has become totally illiterate ; yet 
he is generally to be seen with a manual of palmistry in bis 
hand of which he knows nothing. The highest castes of Hindus 
refuse even at times to consider him a Brahman ; but he re- 
gards himself as one, andiis so regarded bjf about eighty per cent, 
of the population. Moreover, he wears the sacred thread and 
has worn it from a remote ancestry : and he is by no means the 
only Brahman with whom other Brahmans refuse to associate* 
The fee which he receives for delivering his oracle (the wording 
of which, like those of Delphi, is always studiously ambiguous) 
is generally a supply pf grain sufficient for one day’s consump- 
tion. But if one of his clients happens to fall in with some 
stroke of good luck the Joshi at once pays him a visit, and 
attempts to convince him that it has occurred in fulfilment of 
his prediction, and demands a special fee for having proved 
such a wise and auspicious prophet. Every Joshi has a special 
circle of constituents, who live in villages surrounding his own 
at a distance of about ten or twelve miles, and no other Joshi 
is allowed to visit them. In the hill districts of Kumaon, whera 
some of the old Hindu customs have retained something of! 
their pristine vigour, the Joshi is more respected than he/ 
is in the plains ; and in Kumaun he is not so illiterate. Ity 
those districts many of the clerks in the Government offices 
arc of the Joshi caste, and Pandit Mathura Dat, late head- 
master of the anglo-vernacular school of Jalaun, might be 
quoted as an example of a Joshi who has done credit to his 
fraternity. The name Blianreriya or gabWer” has been some- 
times given to men of this c^te, on account of the fluent 
readiness with which they read the fate of a person after 
examining his hands and face. 

The art of the Joshi has (as was stated) a certain connection 
with astrology, and, so far as I can learn, the connection is as 
follows ; — In the Hindu system of astronomy there are said 
to be nine planets, the five regular planets, the sun and 
moon, and the two demons of the eclipse. The collective name 
for these nine planets is Navagraha (^lam meaning ‘‘nine’^ 
and gta/ia planet”). These planets, like the stars of the 
Junar. zodiac, are believed to^exercise an extraordinary influence 
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iipon human destiny/ Tl^ee are said: to auspicious and 
arc called Subbagraha ; three others are sjdd to be less auspi- 
cious and are called PApagraha ; while the three last are said 
to be cruel or malignant and are called Krdragraha. The 
scheme stands thus ^ 

C Gu uw^r ... ... (Thursday, Jupiter.) 

Suhhagraha .^^^Somwdr ... ... (Monday, the MooivJ 

^ ( Sttkrawdr ... ... (Friday, Venus.) 

( Bhaumwdr . ... ‘^Tuesday, Mars.) 

P4^agraha ... < Hudhawdr ... ... (Wedjgesday, Mercury.) 

( Adityawdr (Itwar) ... (Sunday, the sun.) 

C Shanaischar (Sanichar) Saturday. 

Krtiragraha ••• ] j Demons of the eclipse. 

It is with the last three planets alone that the Joshi is in 
-league. The offerings made to these malignant powers, and 
transmitted to them through their appointed priest, the Joshi, 
consist of oil, the black pulse called urd, pieces of iron, black 
cloth, &c. The colour black is the appropriate emblem of 
these deities of darkness, and oil for relieving the darkness is 
the appropriate offering. It is\:ustomary for the Joshi to re- 
ceive such gifts on the Saturday. 

MAHA BRAHMAN , — The last and lowest caste of Brah- 
man is the funeral-priest, who in consequence of the aversion 
with which he is regarded by all classes of the community, is 
contemptuously termed Mahd-Brahman or Mahd-Patra “ the 
great priest or the great vessel.” He is sometimes called the 
Karataka or Vulture Brahman, because priests of this caste 
flock like vultures round the carcasses of the dead. Neverthe- 
tes the function which the Mahd- Brahman performs, as will 
be seen below, is a very important one in the eyes of Hindus ; 
and the very highest castes, though they consider it a pollution 
to touch him, cannot dispense with his services. Such are the 
. strange inconsistencies of the supernatural creeds : the Mahd- 
Brahman is indispensable for discharging the pious offices due 
to the dead, and yet he is loathed for the very reason that he 
performs them. 

Amongst Hindus, as amongjst all other people whose religious 
beliefs are in the savage or barbarous stage, the soul of the 
dead is suppo.sed to suffer from hunger and thirst, and to need 
the same conveniences that it enjoyed in the body which it 
lately occupied. To this sentiment, for example, must be as- 
cribed the atrocious rite of, sdti or the burning of the widow 
: ah Upon the pyre of her husband, so that she may accompany 
; ^ the wprid beyond. This rite has long beem suppressed 

by British ; Government ; . but a series of less mischievous 
Tttes has survived, of , which sd^Mks only one link in the .chaiq. 
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On the day after a person has died thii survivors hang an 
earthen ves*^d called from atree--*^ pipal tree, if one can 
be found. This vessel is replenished every morning and evening 
with water, and after sunset a small latnp, intended to give light to 
the (feparted soul, is plaied on the top of it. A small hole 
is bored at the bottom, so that the water may trickle out to 
appease the thirst of the dead. The vessel continues to hang 
and to discharge water for ten, twelve, fifteen* or thirty days, 
according to the rank •of the caste to which the deceased be- 
longed. When 4hese days have expired, the Mahd*Bsdbman 
goes to the tree where the vessel is hanging, and after break- 
ing it in the piesence of the chief mou^jier, is presented 
by him with every kind of thing that the departed soul is 
likely to require in the rfext life, such as tobacco, graiii, clothes, 
carpets, pillows, bedsteads, shoes, walking-stick, the hukka or 
native pipe, cooking utensils, &c. If the deceased^s survivors can 
bear the cost, they provide a new batch of all such articles, besides 
giving (as all must do, whether rich or poor) the old clothes, 
the old pillows, the bedstead, the cow or buffalo, the plough- 
cattle, the palanquin# &c., which the deceased was specially 
accustomed to use. If a R^Ja or rich man dies, the Mahd- 
Brahman receives even his horse and elephant. The meaning 
of all this is, that the departed soul requires, or is believed to 
require, after death cverytliing that he used during life, and 
that the Maha-Biahman is the medium through whom they 
are supposed to reach him. In evciy countiy but India such 
things arc buried in the same tomb with the body ; and it is 
chiefly till ough the contents found in the inteiiors of tombs 
that the aits and inventions known to the ancestors of mankind 
have been discovered by archaeologists. But in India no tombs 
are elected. The bodies of the dead are burnt, and the ashes 
are tin own in the rivcis ; while the Maha-Brdhman acts the 
part of the tomb, being himself the living tomb which receives 
the gifts intended for the happiness of the dead. A better 
example could scarcely be quoted of tlie extent to which 
Brahmans have traded on the instincts natural to the human 
mind, and turned them entirely^to their own advantage. 

On the twelfth day immediately following the cremation of 
the corpse, one or more Mahd-Brahmans are summoned to eat 
a banquet, and on the thirteenth day, after the funeral priests 
have been dismissed, Brahmans of other classes and orders are 
invited for the same purpose. Thus the feast to the dead, 
which in every other country is eaten by the kinsmen of U\e 
departed, is in India eaten by the priests. 

The Mah£-Br4hman, as a class, is totally illiterate : hte can 
seldom even repeat correctly the texts which are supposed to 
^be uttered daring the differeht stages of the ceremonial 
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No. III. 

We have now completed the long list of priestly functions 
exercised by Brahmans of^ the present day in Upper India. In 
order to bring together the results irj a compendious forrg, and 
see what general remarks will be suggested by a review of 
them, it will be convenient to recapitulate the classification of 
functions, 14 ia numberi given in the first number of this 
series : — ^ 

^ niotri,— Sacrificer according to Vedic rites ; 

I Bidud, — Consecratei* of idols,- wells, groves, &c. 

I Adiiirya,— Superintendent of ceremonies connected with the 
A <{ « above : 

I Dikshit, — Initiator into the ranks of the Twice-born : 

I P&thak,— Instructor of the Twic^-born in sacred and secular 
t science : 

i jyotishi, — Astrologer. 

Paui&iiik, — Reciter of Ancient Histories. 

Purohit, — Family priest. 

Pdnde, — Village Schoolmaster. 

f Ojha, — Soicerer and priest of K:ili. 

I Pand6, — Temple priest. 

C Gang^putra,— -River priest. 

I Joshi,— Palmister and Foi tune-teller. 
l,Maha Brahman, —Funeial priest. 

All these have been described in regular order downwards, 
in the two previous numbers, — those in class A. liolding 
the highest rank, those in B. the middle, and those in C. the 
lowest 

The reader must have been struck with the contrast between 
the complex developments of Brahmanism wliich are in force 
at the present day and the single function of sacrifice which 
marked its earlier career. But there is one common clement 
which runs through all these various phases of the Brahmanical 
office. Except in the case of tlie schoolmaster, the Pathak 
and PAnde, (who were selected from among the Brahman caste 
merely because Brahmans alone were sufficiently educated and 
sufficiently sacred to be trusted with the training of the young), 
every variety of Brahman that has been described in the three 
previous numbers acts as mediator between man and the 
invisible world ; and to this extent every type of Hindu priest 
i^ on a par with the priests of other creeds. Thus, in Vedic 
times, the Hotri was the mediator between the sacrificer and 
the Devas or gods who personified the powers and processes of 
the physical universe. In giodern times the Bidu^ is the me- 
dium between the founder of a temple and the deity whom 
he <hraws into the idol by the ceremony of consecration ; the 
Dikshit between tlie boy whom he initiates and the gods to 
who^^eryice he dedicates his coming youth and manhood ; 
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the Jyotishi between the man who consults him and the stars 
whose secret influence he interprets or controls by his mysterious 
wisdom ; the Paurfinik between the man who listens to 
hi^ recitals and the spirit presiding bver the book from which 
lie reacts ; the Ojha betweerf the man who is possessed with 
a devil and the death-goddess through whom the devil is to be 
expelled ; the Pandd between the man who brings an offering 
to the shrine and the deity at whose shrine the offering is 
made ; the Gangapvitra laetween the man who bathes in the 
sacred .pool and .the spirit presiding over or residing \9ithin 
the water ; the Joshi between the terror-stricken suppliant and 
the demons of the eclipse ; the Mah^-Brahanan between the 
living and the dead ; while the Purohit can mediate for his 
employer in almost any 'capacity, even to the extent of bath- 
ing or fasting for him. Thus the Brahman is a true priest, in 
whatever direction, except that of schoolmaster, his speciality 
has been developed : and even when he acts as schoolmaster, 
he does rot resign his position as priest or messenger of men 
to the unseen world. That this is the light in which the lay- 
men of all classes regard him^is clear from the fact that, in 
whatever capacity he may be employed at the present day, 
he is still invariably called or saciificer, while the man 

for whom he officiates is called yajam&n, or the man who pays 
for the sacrifice. Thus tlie astrologer, the sorcerer, the river- 
priest, &c., &c., are at bottom priests of the sacrifice — messen- 
gers through whom the oblations of man are transmitted to 
the unseen gods or to departed souls. 

There is one very peculiar rite by means of which the Brah- 
man is used by all classes of Hindus as messenger between 
gods and men. This consists in making him eat a banquet at 
tlie expense of his client, — a ceremouy, which so far as I know, 
is confined to the Indian priesthood and is altogether unknown 
in other countries. In the ancient or Vedic age, the element 
on which the flesh and butter of the sacrifice were thrown, was 
fire. But the Smritis, or books of canon law, (of which Brah- 
mans were, of course, the authors), are never weary of telling 
us that the Brahman himself i» “ the flame of the sacrificial 
mouth,” and that if the leavings, that is, the solid parts, of 
the sacrifice go to any but Brahmans, “ the offering is not made 
to gods (Devas), but to devils (Asuras).” Thus the Brahman 
is a consuming fire ; and provided he eats at any one’s ex- 
pense but his own, he is one of the chief means by which, at 
the present day, men of other castes transmit their offerings 
to the higher powers. So whenever a man wishes to perform 
some expiatory rite, or to invoke the divine favour upon some 
new undertaking, or to signalize some important event in his 
oyn life, such as a birth, a marriage, or a funeral, he invariably 
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invites a horde of Bi^QiAtis to a baiiquet. It is not at all 
essential to the effichcy of such banquets that the Brahmans 
who are fed should be men of cultivated minds or versed in 
sacred science or in the <jpractice of priestly offices. Whatever 
Ills training or mode of life may be, die is by birth an *imper- 
sonation of the deity, a messenger between gods and men. 
'• Whether literate or illiterate,” says Krisana in the , Bhqgavad 
Gita, “ a Brahman is my own body.” To feed a Brahman, 
therefore, is to feed Krishna or the divii?e being • himself. The 
object of all sacrifice in the Vcdic age wag to feed the gods. 
But as the slaying of animals to any deity except KAli is now 
practically extii^ct, the rite of feeding the gods by feeding 
Brahmans has succeeded to its place. 

After all that haS been written in the- preceding numbers 
about the functions, which in ancient as well as in recent times 
have been the peculiarities of the Brahman caste, it may cause 
some surprise to the reader to be told that the most honorable 
state in which a Brahman can exist is to live as much as 
possible for himself and exercise no functions at all for the 
outside community. Such, however, is ^^he ideal set forth in 
Manu’s Code, and such is the ideal recognized at the present 
day. 

There are several considerations which commend this view 
of a Brahman’s status to the minds of Hindus. As there is 
no caste above that of Brahman which can perform religious 
rites on his behalf, such as he himself is able to perform for 
others, any time that may be spent on ministering to the wants 
of others represents a loss of grace and opportunity to himself, 
and he suffers in holiness and purity accordingly. Again, 
there is nothing so degrading to a Brahman as service. De- 
votion to the good of others is a sentiment entirely alien to 
the spirit of his creed ; for if is a fundamental maxim of the 
Brahmanical codes to believe that all other races were created 
to serve him.self. But whenever a Brahman undertakes to dis- 
charge some priestly function for another, he becomes for the 
time being the servant of the man who employs him. The 
Purohit. for example, is the sqrvant of his master for life, and 
this is one of the chief reasons why the office of hereditary 
family-priest is considered so degrading. Again, it is im- 
possible for any one who desires to propitiate some deity to 
do this without presenting an offering in cash or kind ; and 
this offering is appropriated by the Brahman, who receives it 
on behalf of the deity, being himself an impersonation of the 
divine being. But, in spite of all theories to the contrary, the 
cbitstant accepting of gifts has a mercenary look, and the 
raQAjver loses in dignity as much as the giver gains in grace. 
■ The'lifghest status, then, in which a Brahman can' live., is to 
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stand entirely aloof from the outside world, to be a priest only 
to himself and family, to lead the model life made op of the 
daily routine of offerings and ablations prescribed by the 
rules df his order, and, when his sons are grown up and 
married, to retire into a hermitage and meditate till the day of 
his death on the mystery of Brahma, the Supreme Spirit. 

There are but few Brahmans, however, whef can dispense 
with the emoluments o^ their calling : and as there was a never- 
ceasing demand among the general community for religious 
direction of all kinds, which only a Brahman could give, the 
author of Manu's Code was generous enough t^ lay down the 
rule that there are six karmas or works in which the Brah- 
manical caste may lawfully engage, while to every other twice- 
born caste there are only three : — 

(i) To study the Vedas ; pdthan. 

I2) To teach the Vedas ; pdthan. 

(3) To offer sacrifice ; yajan. 

(41 To help others to sacrifice ; ydjan. 

(5) To give alm%; d&na. 

(6) To receive alms or fees'; pratigraha. 

Tht' three duties which any twice-born man may share with 
the Brahman are the first third, and fifth. The three which only 
a Brahman, and no other caste, may perfoim arc the .second, 
fouith, and sixth ; and lie is not allowed to perform any of these, 
unless he is in want of the neces.saries of life. Mr. Sherring 
makes the curious mistake of saying that “ only those Brahmans 
who perform all these six duties are reckoned perfectly ortho- 
dox. Some perform three of them, viz., the first, third, and fifth, 
and omit the other three ; yet they suffer in rank in conse- 
quence.” {Hindu Tribes and CasUs, vol. l., page 10). Such 
a statement is directly opposed not only to existing facts but 
to Manu’s Code (x, 103) which luns thus : “ From teaching 
the Veda, from officiating at sacrifices, or fiom taking presents, 
though these things are generally disapproved, no sin is com- 
mitted by priests in distress ; for they are as pure as fire 
or water.” , 

The reader need scarcely be reminded that in the descrip- 
tion which we have given of the several functions open to the 
modern Brahman, we have merely considered him as a priest, 
and taken no account of the fact that many members of the 
caste are in practice mere laymen, who discharge no priestly 
functions whatever. Out of the. total number of Brahmans 
recorded in the census of 1881, viz, 4690,850, the number 
of males, that is, of potential' priests or Levites, is given as 
2,443,040. Turning to the details of occupation given in the 
same census, we find that Isnly 81,318 persons are set down 
a"s “ riindu priests,” If to thesa we add 500 more, who, in 
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another place are shown as astrologers under the rather mis* 
leading title of “ scientific persons," we get a total of 81,827. 
According to this the proportion of actual priests to the total 
number of potential ones would be less than 4 per certt. But 
this is probably too small to be correct. So far as I can learn 
fiom persons likely to be well informed on the subject,. Brah- 
mans of the present day might be subdivided as follows ; — 

(a.) Those who live exclusively '^by the practice of reli- 
c gious functions ; about fifteen per cent. 

{ 6 .) Those who live partially by such functions, but 
follow ^.various secular callings in addition ; about 
twenty-five per cent. 

(r.) Those who, without perfcyming any of the priestly 
offices implied in the above, might yet be asked to 
sit down to a banquet and eat at another’s expense ; 
(for even this must be accounted a priestly function 
in India) : these make up some twenty per cent more. 
(d.) Those who perform no priestly office whatever, not 
even that of eating : these n\ake up the remaining 
forty per cent. ' 

According to Manu’s Code the state of life most becoming 
to a Brahman was, as we have shewn, to be a man of independ- 
ent means and do nothing but live for himself and for his 
own soul. But if he was poor, he might earn a subsistence 
by “ assisting to sacrifice, teaching the Vedas, and receiving 
gifts from a pure-handed giver ’’ (x, 76). But supposing 
even these did not suffice, •* he might live by the duty of a 
soldier, for that is next in rank” (x, 81); or if this failed, 
“he might subsist as a mercantile man, applying himself to 
tillage or attendance on cattle,” (x, 82^. But he might never 
plough the field with his own hand ; for the “ iron-mouthed 
pieces of wood not only wound the earth", but the creatures 
dwelling in it ” tx, 84'. Nor might he ever take up secular 
work for hire as the servant of another, “ for this is swavritti 
cr dog-living ” (iv, 6 ). 

With the exception of thg last, each of the above rules is 
observed for the most part at the present day. There are 
certaih clans or classes of Brahmans, the Pdnde for example, 
which are distinguished for their military propensities ; and 
the same may be said of almost all the Brahmans, of whatever 
class, living in the Baiswara districts of Oudh. Commerce, 
too, is a favourite occupation, of the caste : and there are few, 
if any, forms of trade in which a Brahman will not engage. 
Many follow the occupation of milk-man and cattle-grazer ; 
and as the cow is a sacred animal, this is not uncongenial to 
the .instincts of the caste. If Brahmans take to agriculture, 
vits many do, in the capacity of either landlord or 'tenatft, 
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they will, in some few districts, chiefly in those to the 
south of the Ganges, plough with their own hands ; but else* 
where they employ Chamdrs, Koris, or Ahirs to do this for 
tftcm f for they still cherish the tradition that ploughing is 
forbidden to the caste. As to the dog-living ” or working for 
hire, ajl scruple against such a practice appears to have com- 
pletely died out. Brahmans may now be found in any and 
every kind of occupation for which wages are paid, except 
those which woyld entail ceremonial pollution and consequent 
l(jss of caste, such as that of sweeper or washerman. They 
will act as water-carriers, cooks, cart-drivers^night-watchmen, 
field-watchmen, messengers, policemen, public singers, dancers, 
wrestlers, &c. Latterly, tpo, they have taken largely to thiev- 
i^ig and other forms of crime. Grasping and lazy by long 
hereditary instinct, and not being so liberally supported by 
the outside community as they consider that they ought to 
be, they have begun to resort to force ; and in Oudh, at least, 
they are now one of the chief criminal classes, ranking in 
this capacity scarcely^ if at all, below the degraded caste of 
Pasi, who are thieves and robber? by profession. 

In spite of all this, every Brahman, even the lowest, is still 
called Maharaj, or great king. Every other caste still looks 
to him for his blessing as he passes. The coarsest features, 
the most abject ignorance, and the most menial occupation 
do not cancel the fact, that in the eyes of the Hindu com- 
munity he impersonates Brahma, the Supreme Being, and 
is entitled as such to the homage of mankind. A wretched 
Brahman once complained to me of the hardness of his lot, 
that“ the God had descended in him in vain.'* 

There is one tribe of secularized Brahmans whose here- 
ditary occupation is of such a peculiar nature that we must 
give it a passing notice. These are the Sanauriyas of Bun- 
delkhand, a tribe which claims affinity with the great Sanadhya 
stock, who.se chief habitat is the plain between the Ganges 
and the Jumna. The hereditary function, if it can be called 
so, of Brahmans of the Sanaurjya tribe is thieving, but only 
by dayliglit. They make no secret of the fact that thieving 
is the main industry by which they live, and they justify it 
to their consciences, (such is the elasticity of this much vaunted 
faculty), on quasi-religious grounds They quote a legend 
which shews that this was the lot assigned to them by Ram 
Chandra of Ayudhya, the greatest of the incarnations of 
Vishnu. There is a Hindu proverb to the effect that a theft 
by a Brahipan is a gain rather than a loss to the person 
robbed : — - 

Glrpure Ganga ; Churai Khai Bamhan. 
meaning of which is, that property stolen and eaten by 
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a firahman siiould be ho more regretted thaiit;^property whi^ti 
has fallen jnto the Ganges, To eat at anis§ther's expense 
is, as we liave shown, a priestly function tn' I^dia.; To give 
what is eaten voluntarily is of cowrse more meiitoriodfis than 
to have it taken from you by stealth ; buti^ be : robbed by 
one who impersonates the deity is much better thai\,J:p be 
robbed by any bn e else. The Sanauriya throws atVHodofir of 
sanctity over the act by the rule of robbing only in daylight, 
a ruletso jealously observed by the caste, that ^ny infringement 
of it would entail dissmissal from the fraternity. Night is 
associated in the, minds of men with the commission of evil 
deeds^ and the Sanauariya by performing the daily argh or 
oblation of water to the Sun-god, and# by repeating the Gayatri 
as other Brahmans do, secures, as he thinks, the countenan(;e 
of the Sun-god to the predatory life to which he has been 
devoted from time immemorial. 

The goddess who is believed to preside over the peculiar 
craft of this caste is K41i or Kalika. In order, to escape de- 
tection they have invented a thieves*^ Latin and a gesture 
language, with which however 'the police authorities are now 
. beginning to be familiar. They carry their thievish expedi- 
tions sometimes as far as to Malabar, Bombay, or the Madras 
coast, leaving their wives to till the fields in their absence. 
The person by whom the theft is actually committed is gene- 
rally a boy under twelve or fourteen years of age ; and such 
boys ai:e taken regularly into training by the men, who teach 
them the sleight-of-hand necessary to the difficult art of 
stealing in broad daylight, and organize all their movements 
on march. 

. The Sanauriya is a strict Brahman. He renews his sacred 
thread annually, as other Brahmans do, in the ceremony called 
Rakshabandan ; he is a total abstainer from flesh and wine ; 
.never destroys life in any form ; observes the same ceremonies 
connected with births, marriages, and deaths that other Brah- 
mans do ; worships the cow and the serpent : and when he 
. is sick, employs none but Bralyman sorcerers to expel the evil 
spirit from his body. Wherever he meets a man not of the 
Brahman caste, he pronounces the usual ashubAd or blessing, 
and receives back the usual salutation of Maharaj, or great king, 
although he is known by every one to be a professional thief. 

There is one other eccentric kind of Brahman, who deserves 
to be noticed before we conclude this article. If, as we have just 
; shewn, there is a Brahmanical tribe which has avowedly tajken 
, to' thieving as its hereditary calling, there are » others who 
adopted the still more extraordinary course of embracing 
.the of Islam, though stifl retaining the tradition of 

tlieir Brhhmankal despenti receiving gifts from Hindus as 
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<^rahmans« Thifese are knowti hk the dlistffets ab6ut Delhi aa 
Haseni Brahmans ; and they receive oblatibtls in the name of 
Shiv or Parameshwat from Hindus, tod in the name of Allah 
rorxi •Mahommedans, Another kind df setiii-Mahommedan, 
semi-Brahman priest is to be found At the tombs of saints^ t6 
whiclj* Hindus atid Muhammedatis alike go to pay their 
offeringSi For example, I haVe seen the shrine ht Kachauchha, 
in the Fyzabad distinct, where Makhdum Sahib, a Muham- 
niedan saint wa^ buried ; but it is certified by lotal timditioil 
that this was once a Hiiidu temple presided over by KaftiAl 
Pandit whose soul is still worshipped there in common with 
with that of the MussalmAn Makhdum. Pilgrims of either 
sex go there to be cured of blindness, Itoietifess, childlessness; 
ajid the various types of disease which are ascribed, by HhtdUfi 
and Muhammedans alike, to demoniacal possession. The priests 
who are in charjje of this shrine, and who receive the offerings 
presented by the visitors, are said to be descended from those 
Brahmans who were owners of the temple before it became 
the shrine of a Muh^medan saint Other instances might 
be named. Such men constitute a kind of caste of their own ; 
for their office is hereditary, and they take presents from 
Hindus as well as Muhammedans. Both of these peculiarities 
favour the supposition of their Brahmanical origin : for there 
is no such thing as an herditary priesthood amongst Muham- 
medans ; and the custom of feeding or feeing temple priests, 
in the hope of propitiating the god or saint who resides at the 
shrine, is peculiarly Hindu in character. 

From the account which we have now given of the several 
gradations and varieties of Brahmans, commencing from the 
ancient or Vedic time, when the Brahman was the intellectual 
giant of his age, and coming gradually down to modern times, 
when the illiterate magician, palmister, and funeral-priest are 
seeking for pice, and almost begging their bread among low and 
scini-savage tribes with whom a Brahman of the old type would 
have disdained to be associated as priest, and when some members 
of the order have even stooped |o low as to accept the creed of 
Islam and receive gifts in the name of the Muhammedan 
god, — we cannot avoid the conclusion that the days of Brahma- 
nism, as a healthy and progressive creed, are past, and pa$t 
beyond recovery. The Brahman has lived his day. His repii-, 
tation as the leader and guide of his countrymen, (for this is the 
position that he once held), is steadily, if not rapidly, declin- 
ing among all the best classes of the Hindu community in this 
part of India. The shock, which his influence has reedived 
within the last century from the silent, unpremeditated inroads 
of Western science and manflers, is far more deadly than any 
Slows ’inflicted on him in previous centuries from the avowed 
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hostility of Islam or the violent persecutions of an Aurangzeb. 
At times, indeed, he appears even now to be waking up into new 
life. The present century<has witnessed the building of many 
new temples at Benares, Ayodhya, an4 other places sacred «to old 
Indian tradition : and there has been a proposal of late 
years among certain influential Hindus ot Upper Indja, to 
establish a college, in which the Hindu religion shall be taught 
simultaneously with a course of Western science. But these 
tempo»'ary fits of activity must not be taljen to signify a 
permanent or even a passing recovery of youth. They are 
the mere sallies ^of decrepitude, the last efforts made by the 
departing priest before he finally passes away from the scene 
of his labours, like ‘the nerveless shaft hurled by the aged 
Priam against a resistless foe among the crackling ruins of Jjiis 
own citadel. 

John C. NEbFiELD. 
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Art. V— financial AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
REFORMS IN INDIA— BENGAL. 

IL* 

Police, 

I N the opinion of sonic writers, India never before the advent 
of British Rule enjoyed internal pcTice and security. 
“ The;Engli.sh ” says Dr.^(now Sir Willia«n) Hunter, “ found no 
police in India to cope with the great evil of gang-robbery. Each 
village had its watchman, but the village watchman would have 
been powerless against the robber-gangs, and so he entered into 
league with them. For a time the East India Company’s troops 
were constantly engaged against the banditti. ..... Such law- 
lessness was the normal condition of all India for a full half- 
century, and in some Provinces, for many centuries before 
the advent of British Rule.”‘f This is the opinion of a 
writer living long (more than a hundred years) after the events 
described by him. A different account of pre-English India, 
however, is to be found in the P'ifth Report of the Committee 
of the Hou.se of Commons, appointed at the commencement 
of the present century, to inquire into the affairs of the East 
India Company. 

“ On a consideration of the information obtained,” say the 
Committee, “ it appears that, although great disorder prevailed 
in the internal administration of the Provinces on the Com- 
pany’s accession to the Dcwann3% a regular system of Govern- 
ment had subsisted, under the most intelligent and powerful 
of the Mogul Governments, in which the rights and privileges 
of the different orders of the people were acknowledged and 
secured by institutions derived from the Hindus, which, while 
faithfully and vigorously administered, seemed calculated to 
promote the prosperity of the natives, and to secure a due 
realization of the revenues of the Statc.'’J 

What then was this “ regular S3'stcm of Government,” which, 
“ while faithfully and vigorously administered,” promoted the 


* The first number of this Series, which is on ‘ Civil Justice,” will bp 
found in the “ Calcutta Review,’’ January, 1887, page ill. 

t England’s Work in India, p. 15 , ' 

J The Fifth Report from tlie Select Committee of the House of Com' 
mons on the-off<iirs of the East India Companv. Vol. I, p. 17. (.Madras 
Edition.) * ' 
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prosperity of the natives ? The answer to this question is also 
to be founds as follows, in the Select Committee’s Report : — 

** From the description which has been given of a zemindary 
under the Native Government, it will appear that, aided bj^ 
numbers of inferior officers maintained in the different villages, 
the zemindar must have possessed considerable power within 
his limits, more ‘especially when his zemindary was of "great 
extent. It has also been noticed that the Asiatic Governments 
inclined to the establishment of individual au^iorities in gra- 
dation. from the Sovereign downwards to the village Mockuddum 
or Mundal. It consistent with this principle that the 
zemindar exercised the chief authority, and was entrusted 
with the charge of nfaintaining the peace of his district or 
zemindary. In his official engagement, he became bound to 
apprehend murderers, robbers house-breakers, and generally 
all disturbers of the public peace. If he failed in reproducing 
the robber, or the thing stolen, he was answerable to the in- 
jured person for the amount of the loss. If the zemindary was 
farmed, the farmer who possessed the authority, incurred the 
same responsibility : and when Committed to the charge of an 
officer on the part of the Government, the same responsibility, 
and the means of supporting it, devolved on that officer. The 
means thus provided weie ample for maintaining the peace ; 
and when properly directed could not fail of efficiency, from 
the great number of individuals who might at any time be 
called forth in defence and for the security of the inhabitants, 
consisting, not only of the pausbauns or village watchmen, 
whose special duty it was to be always in readiness for that 
purpose, but all those likewise over whom the zemindary 
authority extended.”* 

Some idea of the strength of the Zemindary Police, which 
was broken up at the Settlement of Lord Cornwallis in 1793, 
may be gathered from the following account of the Police 
arrangements that existed under the Zemindar (Maharajah) of 
Burdwan ; — 

** Besides the usual cstablijJiments of guards and village 
watchmen maintained for the express purpose of police, the 
zemindar had, under the former system, the aid of zemindary 
servants, who were at all times liable to be called forth for 
the preservation of the public peace, and the apprehension 
of the disturbers of it. The officers employed in the collection 
of ,^e or import duties before the abolition of them, and 
^ti^ed at the gungeSy or commercial depdts of grain, in the 
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bazars or markets, and at the hauts or fairs, possessed author* 
ity, and officiated for the preservation of peace and ^e pro- 
tection of the inhabitants and freqij^nters of those places. To 
convey an idea of the means possessed by a principal land- 
holder for the purposes adove mentioned,, it may be sufficient 
to notice the case of the zemindar of Burdwan : This zemin- 
dary; on a rough estimate, may be taken at 73 miles long 
and 45 broad, comprehending about 3,280 square miles ; nearly 
the whole of whicli was in the high :st state of cultivation, 
and well stocked with inhabitants. His police establUhment, 
as described in a letter from the Magistrate, of the 12th October 
1788, consisted of thannadars acting as chiefe of police divi- 
sions, and guardians of the peace ; uiuler whose orders were 
stationed in the different villages, for the protection of the 
inhabitants, and to convey information to the thannadars, about 
2,400 pykes, or armed constables. But exclusive of these 
guards, who were for the express purpose of police, the principal 
dependance for the protection of the people probably rested on 
the zemindary pykes ; for these are stated by the Magistrate to 
have been in number nt> less tliat^ nineteen thousand, who were at 
all times liable to be called out in aid of the police.”* 

At the Settlement of 1793, however, the police powers of the 
zemindars were withdrawn, and their pkes disbanded on the 
ground that they had abused the autliority entrusted to them 
The country was divided into police jurisdictions of about 400 
square miles each, guarded by darogahs witli establishments 
under them of armed men, varying in number from 15 to 20, 
selected and appointed by the Magistrate of the district. But 
this strength of police was insufficient for tlie protection of the 
inhabitants. And as the disbanded pykes took to robbery, and 
the darogahs were not less corrupt than tlieir predecessors — 
tlie thannadars — the consequence was tliat tlie country was ■ 
infested by dacoits who, as we are told by Dr. Hunter, for 
a time baffled all tlie efforts of Government to put them down. 
An attempt was, therefore, made in 1807, to paitially restore 
the old .system, by calling into requisition the agency of the 
landholders. But “ the situation ^f things had so much changed 
since the zemindars were deprived of the authority thus restored 
to them” that the measure did not prove a success. “The 
dismemberment of the principal zemindaries, by the sale of 
land to realize arrears of revenue, and the separation of talook.s, 
or small estates, had reduced the efficient influence of the land- 
holders, who, for the greater part, Sipproached nearer then, than 
they did formerly, to the condition of mere cultivators. ,The 
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dismission of the kcmindAry pyke^, and of the establishment 
formerly maintained for the collection of the sayer duties, also 
'contributed to the same 

So, we read in a letter dated the 29th May 1810, from the 
Governor-General to 'the Court of Directors — The evidence 
lately adduced, exclusive of a multiplicity of other proofs, estab- 
lishes, beyond a question, the commission of lobberies, miirdes, 
and the most atrocious, deliberate crueltie.*> ; in a \vord,an aggre- 
gate of the most atrocious crimes : nor let it jpe supposed that 
these offences were of rare occurence, or confined to particular 
districts ; they were committed, with few exceptions and with 
slight modifications of atrocity, in every part of Bengal.”*}* 

The finding of the Select Committ^ce on this branch pf Ad- 
ministration was, therefore, as follows: — 

^‘The establishment of an efficient police, though an object 
of the first importance, appcais to be a part of the new internal 
arrangements in which the endeavours of the Supreme Govern- 
ment have been the least successful/* J 

We believe the above extracts from the Select Committee’s 
Report conclusively prove that the statement of Dr. Hunter, 
that ‘‘lawlessness was the normal condition of all India for half 
a century, and in some provinces for many centuries, before the 
advent of British rule,’* is not quite correct. As regards Bengal, 
the disturbances caused in its internal arrangements, by the 
withdrawal of police powers from the zemindars, had much to 
answer for the huvlessness that prevailed during the earlier years 
of the Company’s government. “ Divested of the power, they 
'the zemindars) were, of course, relieved from the responsibility, 
in regard to robberies committed within their limits, unless it 
.*'hould be proved that they connived at, or were accomplices in, 
the offence, or omitted to alford every assistance in their 
• power to the officers of Government for the apprehension of 
offenders.** § 

The efforts made by our Rulers, during the fifty years follow- 
ing the submission of tlie Select Committee's Report, for re- 
storing peace to the counti)^, were, however, very bold and 
strenuous. “ A century of British rule has, therefore/* as Dr. 
Hunter truly remarks, “ not only secured the Indian frontier 
from invaders, but it has freed the interior of India from ban- 
ditti/* II As was to be expected from the newness of England's 
Indian charge, the organization of the police underwent changes 
from time to time, until at last it arrived at its present state in 
x86t* During the last 25 years the present police system has 
beeh.in force without any change whatever, and is believed 

^ T 1 le Fifth Report, Vol. 1 , p. ,92. - e§ Fiuh Report, Vol. I, p. 55. 
i Do. Do. ' Do p. 95 . 1 | England a vVork in India, p. 17. 

I bo. bo. v^i. I, p i ^ 
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that we have arrived at a stage at which no changes are re* 
quired. We do not say that the opefatlon of the present 
police system has been a failure, but we hope to lay before our 
a‘cad|rs such facts and figures as wifi make them {iause before 
they pronounce that it ha^ been a complete success, 

The safest test of Police efficiency in a country, is the test of 
percentage of convictions to cases investigated. There is no 
means, for want of proper data, to compare the working of 
the present police witn that of the one it superseded, nor have 
we any property classified satistics of crime for the'first few 
years of the present Police. It is from 1871 that the proper 
data for comparison are available, and we shall give below, for, 
each of the 14 years from 1871 to 1884, ^i) the total number of 
“ Serfous” Offences investigated by the Police ; (2) the number 
of cases ending in conviction ; and (3'! the percentage of cases 
ending in conviction to cases investigated. These “ Serious ” 
Offences are murder, rape, grievous hurt, hurt by dangerous 
weapons, kidnapping, abduction, dacoity, robbery, serious mis* 
chief, lurking house-trespass or house-breaking and others de- 
scribed underclasses ?I & III ii} return D. 7, of, “ Criminal Cases 
Cognizable by the Police,” annexed to the Bengal Administra- 
tion Reports for the above years. Under class II are shown 
“ Serious Offences against the Person ” and under class III 
“ Serious Offences against Person and Property, or against 
Property only." 



TetUe showing the " Serious ” O^ences against Person cmdJ’roferty investigated by the Police and the convictions 

obtained during the years Jrom JtSyi to 18S4. 



4»3S® I *>599 | 3,141 *9 <435 
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A careful study of the figures given in the above statenient will 
show that, while the Serious '' Offences against Person and Pro- 
perty have increase 4 nearly twofold A\xx\x\% the comparatively short 
period of 14 years, the Detective povoef^ of the Police has decreased 
almost in the same proportion. The total number of Serious 
Offences under classes II and III, which in 1871 was 15,866, rose 
to 29,435 i*' 1884 ; while the percentage of convictions to cases 
investigated, which was 22 3 in 1871, fell off to 127 in 1884. It 
should be remembered tSiat even 22*3 convictions out of 1,00 cases 
investigated was not at all creditable to the Police, and w^do not 
know how to describe its conduct when it was not able to obtain 
convictions in more than 127 cases out of ev^ry hundred cases 
investigated in 1884. This tendency for the crimes to increase and 
the detective power of the i^olice to decreasd, is not confined to any 
particular years, but appears, with slight fluctuations, throughout 
the whole of these 14 years. The Table with which we have 
prefaced this article shows at a glance the rise and fall in Crimes 
and the rise and fall in the Detective power of the Police, by two 
separate curves for each of the 14 years under consideration. 
As it is unnecessary (or our pr^ent purpose to inquire into the 
causes which have led to the increase in crimes, we shall leave 
that subject out of consideration. But it is a very serious matter 
for reflection, that the detective power of the Police, instead of 
keeping pace with the increase in crimes, has been steadily falling 
off. As the percentages of cases declared by Magistrates to be 
false do not show any material variations in these 14 years, the 
explanation for the decline in Police efficiency must be sought 
for in the constitution of the Police and not anywhere else. 
Now let us examine what that constitution is. 

It is the general defect of England’s administration in 
India, that the salaries of the higher appointments reserved 
for Europeans are very high in every department of service. 
But the mistake, as regards the Police, lies in paying extrav- 
airantly high salaries to the Assistant Superintendents and 
District Superintendents, who, as we shall presently see, do 
little or no detective work, and extraordinarily low salaries 
to the subordinate grades of officers and men in whose hands 
depends entirely the success or failure of Police investiga- 
tions. As the present Police Act, V of 1861, is said to have 
been framed on the basis of British and Irish Constabulary 
Acts/' * we shall begin with a comparative statement showing 
the designations and salaries of the District Police officers 
and men as entertained in Indta, (Bengal), and in Ireland* 
For the purposes of the present comparison, we shall leave 
England oat of consideration, as the organization of the Police 
in England! is not the same^ for all the counties, but varies 
accoi;ding to the requirements of eacli county. 

— ■ .. —I... , I. I I ■! I I j I 1 , . . 

^ Report of the Conunissiuii appointed under the Resolution of the 
Government of India, dated the i7tu August i860, para 10. 
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We woiild invite our readers^ attention td the following facts 
in connection with the above comparative' statement.:— ^ ' 

(1) The maximum pay of the District Superintendent in 

is Rs. i,ooo per njensem. It amounts to ;^900 a year 
at the present rate. of exchange, taking a rupee to be equal to 
IS 6 ii^ A Bengal Superintendent of the 1st grade, therefore, 
gets more than double the salary (;^400) paid to an Irish 
Inspector of the ist gr#de occupying a similar position^ 

(2) The Irisliw County Inspector, holding the same position 
as tlic Bengal District Superintendent, has not utider him a 
sepal ate class of officers called “ Assistants **^in order to act for 
or succeed him. 

(3) * While the maxim\im pay of the Bengal Inspector is half 
of the minimum pay of the District Superintendent, the maxi- 
mum pay of the Irish Sub-Inspector, holding the same position 
as the Bengal Inspector, is nearly equal to the minimum of the 
Iiish Inspector. 

(4) The pay of a lowest grade Iiish Sub-Constable (Bengal 

Constable) of six moiUhs’ service, is } 4 t\\ of the maximum pay 
of the County Inspector (Bengal District Superintendent), 
while that of the higliest grade Sub-Constable of 20 years' service 
and upwards, is nearly th of the maximum pay of the County 
Inspector. I 3 ut in Bengal a Constable of the first grade gets 
only of the maximum pay the District Superintend- 

ent, while one of the lowest grade gets ^ J^th part thereof. 

(5) Sub-constables in Ireland are allowed increased rates of 
salaries after certain lengths of service. The Constables in 
Bengal, holding similar rank, cannot expect any increase to their 
miserably low wages unless vacancies occur in the higher grades, 
whatever the length of their service may be. 

We shall take up the cases of the lower grade officers and. 
men in Bengal at a subsequent part of this article. For the 
present we sliall examine the case as regards the District Super- 
intendent and the Assistant Superintendent. We have seen that 
very high salaries are paid to these two classes of officers. We 
cannot understand the reason of paying such high salaries to 
the Bengal District Superintendent and his Assistant, unless it 
is to attract Englishmen of good education to the Bengal 
Police, Now, we do not know that the Bengal Government 
insists on candidates for appointments in the Police, passing 
any preliminary examinations; but we , know Utat iuTreland 
a cadet must undergo an examination in the following subjects 
before he is admitted into the Constabulary : — • 

(i) Arithmetic;* f2) Orthography; (3) Handwriting; (4) 
Dicteftion ; <5) English Composition ; writing; (7) 
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Geography ; (8) British History; (9) Latin; (10) Criminal 
Law ; and (li) Law of EvidAice.* 

It will be seen that the Stan^dard of examination for admission 
into the Irish Constabulary, though in itself not a high one, is 
still sufficiently high fortesting the ‘general acquirements of a 
candidate ; and when Jie begins work, he begins it with a 
knowledge of the Criminal Law and the Law of Evidence which 
is indispensable"* in the case of a Police Officer. In Bengal, 
however, he is required to undergo examihations in the Criminal 
Laws after his appointment to the Police. These examinations 
are of two Standards, and are on the following subjects : — -f- 
Lower standard^ — The Penal Code and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. The Police Act (V. of 1861) ; the Village Chow- 
kidari Act, and the D. and N. Circulars of the Police Depart- 
ment : The use of books is allowed in answering questions at this 
examination. 

Higher standard. — The questions for this examination are 
taken from the same Acts as are prescribed for the Lower Stand- 
ard, and from all the Circulars of the Police Department, from 
the Excise, Salt and Opium Laws ; from Act III (B. C ) of 1884 
(so far as it relates to Police) aiid from the Evidence Act I of 
1872 : In this examination the use of books is not allowed 
The examination of Police Officers, like that of Officers 
ill other Departments, takes place twice a year, and four 
chances are ordinal ily allowed to an Officer to pass by each of 
the above two Standards. Considering how few the subjects of 
examination arc, what facilities are given in using books at the 
Lower Standard, and after what length of time an Officer is 
required to undergo the examination without books by the 
Higher Standard, it is not too much to expect that, generally 
speaking, a person with ordinary intelligence, education, and 
application should pass his examinations, without attracting 
any special notice on tlie part of his Official Superiors. But 
the following Circular from the Inspector-General of Police on 
the subject of these examinations, speaks for itself : — 

The Inspector-General has been extremely disappointed at 
the result of the last examinatiohs of Police-officers. Of thirteen 
Officers examined by the Higher Standard, only one secured 
passing marks, and only two out of four officers succeeded in 
answering satisfactorily the questions set for the Lower Standard. 
One Assistant who appeared for examination by the Higher 
Standard, evidently from his answers, knew almost nothing of 
Police work or Police Law, and the answers given by many 
cicarly showed that they had paid very little attention to the 

* Guide to the Home Civil^Service, p. 44. 
t Uoielho’s Folieje MaiiUii]., p. 1033, 
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very important duty of acquiring some knbwledge' of the 
elements of Police Rules and Regulations. 

“ It is almost incredible, but it is none the less a fact, that one 
Officer appearing for examination by the Higher Standard, did 
not attempt to answer a question regarding the uses of A, B, C 
Forms, and that the reply given to the same question by another 
Assistant of three years’ standing was hopelessly incorrect. 

“ Not a single Officej answered correctly a question connected 
with Police duties in the Salt Department, although more than 
one officer has been employed in districts where the Salt Laws 
arc specially applicable, one officer having even been in charge 
of a district in Orissa. • 

“ Tl;e Departmental qu|‘Stions were mosU imperfectly answered, 
and showed that the Assistants had taken very little trouble to 
master even the most elementary portion of Police work, 

“ The importance of Assistant Superintendents passing their 
examination, and fitting themselves to perform efficiently the 
duties for which they receive their pay, has been constantly 
pressed on their notic^e, and it is most disappointing to the 
Inspector-General to find that, the great majority of instances. 
Assistants can have made no real efforts to acquire a knowledge 
of Police duties, or to make any real return to Government for 
the salaries which they have received.” (Circular Memo No. i, 
of 1882).* 

A Circular like the above cannot be expected to issue more 
than once, nor, even if i.ssucd, can it be found in a Manual to 
which the public have access ; but that things have not much 
improved since its issue, will be seen by referring to the Quarter- 
ly Civil Lists. The Civil List for January 1886 shows that out 
of 18 Assistant Superintendents in the lowest grade, two only 
had completely passed by both the Standards of examination. 
Two officers appointed in 1880, one in 1881, three in 1882, 
three in 1883, and five in 1884, had not fully passed their 
examinations. Of the two appointed in 1880, one had still to 
pass in Law, though he had been nearly six years in the service. 

We believe that the facts \ye have laid before our readers 
conclusively prove, that the Assistant Superintendents, who 
ultimately become District Superintendents, are not a very 
well educated body of men, nor are they very assiduous in their 
duties. The uselessness of having a class of Assistant Superin- 
tendents for the purpose of filling up vacancies in District 
Superintendentships was declared in 1871-72, by Sir George 
Campbell, when Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, as will appear 
from the following • 

“ The I Jeutenant- Governor had reason to believe that the 

• — 

* Botelho’s Police MaDuAl, pp. 334 * 35 * 
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demands which are now frequently '' made for Assistants fo 
District Superintendents of Police, arc founded on the idea 
which was, till lately, very prevalent, that the Police is to be 
a separate caste and service, and that no< one but Assistant 
Superintendents can act for or succeed District Superintendents. 
The Lieutenant-Governor declared that it was not his intention 
that District Superintendents should have Assistants, saVe in 
exceptionally heavy or difficult districfs ; that the Inspectors 
are th^ir Assistants for most practical purposes, and that when 
a District Superintendent goes out into his district, and there 
is no Assistant under him, an officer of the rank of an Inspector 
should have charge of the current duties of his office, and com- 
municate all matters of importance in the diaries to the 
Magistrate as well as to the District Superintendent. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, therefore, is of opinion that Assistant 
Superintendents are, as a rule, unnecessary, and His Honor has 
resolved not ordinarily to appoint a full number of new Assistant 
Superintendents, but to absorb those who are fit for it in the 
Subordinate Executive Service of the R|jgulation and Non-Reg- 
ulation Provinces. When under tlic exceptional circumstances 
of any district it may be desirable that an Assistant should be 
appointed, an officer of the Subordinate Executive Service may 
be specially so employed. For the appointment of District 
Superintendent, cither officers of the Subordinate Executive 
Service or Junior Civilians would be eligible.’^* 

But as the number of Assistant Superintendents has remained 
undiminished since the above orders were passed by Sir George 
Campbell, it would seem that his successors have not agreed 
with him in the views that the police was not to be a separate 
caste and service, and that others, besides Assistant Superintend- 
ents, could act for or succeed District Superintendents. As tlie 
Assistant Superintendents are now retained 7iot because iheir 
services tvete required as Assistants^ but because they might 
succeed District Supermtendents, it is necessary that we should 
inquire what the special duties of the District Superintendent 
are, which none but Assistant Superintendents could perform, 
and for which a previous special training as Assistants was 
required. 

Military organization, we are told by Government, is not 
required in the Police. Too much time is not to be given 
to teaching men their drill, which is but a secondary part of 
a policeman’s duty, ‘‘ The prevention and detection of crime, 
the protection of person and property, ^ and the arrest of 
criminals, are the main duties of a Police force.. The men 

♦ Bcugal AdiuimsUahon Report for 1871-72, p, 88. 
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should have a fair organization, but not a MHitary dispipline.”^ 
A District Superintendent of Police is, therefore, not required 
to possess the qualification necessary for a Military officer. 
tVha#ever knowledge of drilling is required of him is just what 
is possessed by his Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, and Head 
Constables, and as regards this portion of his duties any one 
of these officers might succeed him. ♦ 

The principal duti^ of a District Superintendent of Police 
were set down in the following Circular issued shortly after 
the introduction *of the present system : — 

“It has been brought to my (Inspector-Generars) notice, that 
in some districts the Superintendents of PoliCc seldom or never 
condiu:t in person the investigation of Sonious Crimes. 

2. I would remind District Superintendents tliat one of 
their first duties is to set an example to their subordinates by 
promptly taking up and energetically investigating every Serious 
Crime brought to their notice. In proportion as the District 
Superintendent sets the example of intelligently following up, 
and vigorously proseci^ting offenders, will the Subordinate Police 
be active and persistent in the fietection and prevention of crime. 

“ 3. It is only by constantly moving about in his district 
that a Superintendent of Police can become acquainted either 
with his own Subordinates or the state of his district generally. 

4. A Police-Officer can never effect much good who merely 
sits in, his office and writes reports, while his Assistants and 
Inspectors do all the rough work." (Circular No. 14, 1864 )■!• 

But, as if the orders contained in tlie above quoted Circular 
had not been properly attended to, we find a repetition to the 
same effect in the Administration Report for 1880-81 - 

“ District Superintendents were directed to personally super- 
vise the progress of the police investigation in every important 
case, and the Magistrate himself was directed, in cases of great 
importance, to watch the course of the police enquiry from the 
beginning, and to assist the District Superintendent by his 
advice and experience in supervising and directing the action 
of the Subordinate Police,"^ • 

The following reference is made to the above orders of 
Government in the Inspcctor-Generars Report for tlie same 
year : — 

In connection with the supervision of important cases by 
District Superintendents, and with special reference to the 
Government Circular of August* 1880, I append a statement 
showing the number (265) of Serious Crimes personally 


• Police Circular No. 10, 1864. Botelbo’s Manual, p. 684. 
t Botelho’s Manual, p. 3 i>- 

Bengal , Administratio.n Repo|;t for. iSSo-Si^ p. 63. 
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investigated by District Superintendents. The nrders of 
Government have not had time to take full effect, and I shall 
be able to report more fully on the subject next year.”* 

But we find different orders on the subject iri the Repbrt of 
the following year, i88i : — 

“ During the year 239 cases were personally investigated by 
District SuperiiltendeiUs Mr. Monro observes that some of 
the Divisional Commissioners think thabmore might have been 
done ip tlie way of personal investigation, but he points oUt 
that personal investigation of a case involves detriment to the 
other duties which the District Superintendent has to perform ; 
it renders it necessary to give up to the control of subordinates 
the proceedings in o^her cases which he is directing, and it 
interferes with the work of inspection. The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor considers it very doubtful whether the actual presence of 
the District Superintendent on the spot is of any advantage. 
The subordinates, if the District Superintendent is making the 
enquiry himself, will most probably leave every thing to him, 
while his position and status often prevent him from obtaining 
information which an officer 6f lower rank, who could mix 
freely with the people, would obtain. It would be otherwise 
were evidence of an offence always easily procurable, or were 
people at once ready to impart all the itfforination they possess, 
but in the majority of cases this is not so, and indirect enquiries, 
wiiich a District Supeiintendent has neither the opportunity 
nor the leisure to make, arc often necessary before the trutli 
can be discovered. The personal supervision, which it has 
so often been laid down, that a District Superintendent should 
exercise in the investigation of cases, should, as a rule, be di- 
rected towards making himself thoroughly acquainted with what 
his subordinates are doing in each case, to advising them 
regarding the manner in which they should proceed, as to the 
points on which evidence should, if possible, be procured, and 
to seeing that they do not neglect their duty, and tliat cases 
when sent up are sent up in as complete a form as possible”.-|- 

We shall ask our readers to '::ake note of the following points 
in the above orders in connection with the investigation of 
Serious Crimes by District Superintendents in person : — 

(1) When the present Police was organized, one of the 
first duties of the District Superintendent was Considered to 
be, to take up promptly and energetically the investigation of 
Serious cases in person. 

(2) Till t88i the views of Government on the subject re- 
m^tn^d unchanged. 


p4*lice Report for J880, p] $1. " 

f {^solution, dated i$i October 1882^. on the Police Report for 1881, para. 19. 
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(3) The interpretation given by Government in 1882 to the 
words personal supervision” is, tjhat District Superintendents 
are to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with what their 
Suboiidinates did in each case, to advise them regarding the 
manner in which cases were to be investigated, and to see that 
they did not neglect their duty, and that when they sent up 
cases* they sent them up in as complete a form as possible. 

(4) District Supe^jjntendents have, under the orders of 

1882, been relieved of the duty of personally investigating 
cases, because tfieir position and status prevent them from 
mixing' freely with the people and because the evidence of an 
offence is not easily procurable. * 

Having seen what the ^uties of a Distri^ct Superintendent are 
in connection with the investigation of cases, we shall proceed 
to examine the powers he exercises in the internal management 
of the Police force of the district. In 1862, when the new 
Police was organized, the Magistrate of the district had “ no 
authority to interfere in the internal organization and discipline 
of the Police force.*’* ^ P^ven the Commissioners of Divisions 
were “ not in any way to interfere with the details of the orga- 
nization of the Policc.”+ But this independence of the Distiict 
Superintendent no longer exists, as will appear from the follow- 
ing orders : — 

“ Since the first flush of the newness and independence of 
the Police, successive administrations have more and more in- 
clined to restore the authority of the Magistrate of the district 
over it, and to a considerable extent this had been done. But 
still there was a good deal of the old feeling in the Police, 
which gave rise to a longing for independence and to occasional 
antagonism ; while many Magistrates insufficiently exercised 
the powers which they really possessed, not feeling very sure of 
their ground. The Lieutenant-^Governor (Sir George Camp- 
bell) has, he hopes, now made very clear the entire subordina- 
tion of the Police to the Magistrate for all and every purpose ; 
and by precise instructions and revision of rules in such a way as 
to leave no opening for doubt, he^ has, he trusts, both enabled 
all capable Magistrates to exercise to the full the powers en- 
trusted to them, without hesitation or misgiving, and induced 
the Police officers to feel that their position is in no degree 
equivocal, and that the situation must he accepted.’’^ 

“ If possible, all appointments superior to the grade of Con- 
stables will be made by promoting, capable and deserving men 
of the grade below. 

“ If it be in any case necessary to appoint an outsider to»any 

Botelho's Manual, p. 313. • | f Boteiho's M*iiuial, p. 313. 

• { Bengal Administration Report for 1871-72, p. 67. 
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grade higher than that of ^onatahle, th|? ^proval of the Magis- 
trate of the district must be previously obtained to the 
nomination. \ ' 

# , * * # 

" The District Superintendent will make all promotions up 
to, and including, the grades of Sub-Inspectors ; but the ap- 
pointments of ^b-Inspectors of all grades shall be subject io 
the approval and confirmation of the Magistrate of the District, 
to whom due notice of all promotions to, and in the grade of, 
Sub-Inspectors must be given by the District Superintendent in 
such manner as the Magistrate of the district may direct. 

^ « * 

“ The Magistrate ^vill have a veto on transfers of Police 
officers from one place to another within the district, and 
should take care that local efficiency is not sacrificed by fre- 
quent transfers. All transfers or proposed transfers must be 
notified to the Magistrate.*'"^ (Circular M). 

“ An appeal from orders passed by District Superintendents 
affecting Constables and Head Constables shall lie to the 
Magistrate of the District" (Ciroalar 

“ In the case of the punishment of Sub-Inspectors, the sanc- 
tion of the Magistrate of the District shall be necessary." 
(Circular M). J 

When the conduct of Inspectors calls for punishment, the 
matter must be reported by the District Superintendent, with 
Ills recommendation through the Magistrate of the district and 
the Commissioner of the Division, to the Inspector-General of 
Police." (Circular M). § 

** District Superintendents will have no direct correspondence 
with the Inspector-General or Deputy Inspectors-General of 
Police in all matters connected with District Police administra- 
tion. Returns and accounts they may forward direct, but 
correspondence on all other subjects must be submitted througli 
the Magistrate, except when, in his absence, he has given 
express directions to send any case or any class of business 
direct, when a note should be i^ade to the following effect : — 
Forwarded in absence of (he Magistrate under instructions 
of that officer.'" (Circular E, i 88 i.) |j 

Now we shall ask our readers to pause and consider the 
following points : — 

(i). When the present Police system was introduced, the 
District Superintendent was . required to promptly take up and 
energetically investigate in person every Serious Crime brought 

his notice (p. 311). 
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He is now relieved of this part of his dtitfes, and is skltply 
required to see that his subordinates do theh: work properly. 
(p.312. 

X2). •He was at first the hpad of the District Police independ- 
ent of the Magistrate of the District (p. 3 1 3). Now he is en- 
tirely sjibordinate to that officer (pp. 313-314). 

The responsiblities imposed upon and the impcflrtance attach- 
ed to the post of a Distsict Superintendent of Police, when it 
was originally created, have thus been much reduced, and the 
question arises : — Is it any longer necessary that a class of 
Assistant Superintendents should be retained^ simply for the 
purpose that they may “ act for or succeed District Superintend- 
ents ?” .Before we procee<ito answer this question, let us con- 
sider what other classes of officers there are from amongst whom 
Distiict Superintendents could be appointed. We have seen 
(ji'uie p. 310) that according to Sir George Campbell — “ For the 
ri|)pointment of District Superintendent, either officers of the 
Subordinate Executive Service or Junior Civilians should be 
eligible.” But there is a|hird class of officers — the Inspectors — 
wliose claims to succeed to Distrftt Superintendentships in the 
ordinary course of service, have not yet been considered, though 
there are isolated instances in which, after passitig through 
Assistant Superintendentships, they have become District 
Superintendents. 

“ The ordinary duties of an Inspector in charge of a division, 
apart from those laid down by the Code of Criminal Procedure 
and Act V of 1861 are,” wc are told in a Police Circular, No. ,13 
of 1862, “ the clo.se personal supervision of all his subordinates, 
as well as of their arms and accoutrements, of the station-houses, 
outposts, and lines or barracks ; the immediate reporting to 
his Superior officer of any dereliction of duty on the part of the 
or any injury done to, or sustained by, the last ; the pro- 
ciuing and collecting of information on all subjects connected 
witli his duties, whether of prevention, protecticn, or detection ; 
and to this end, when not engaged in any special inquiry or 
investigation, the Inspector shouki, during the course of every 
day if possible, (Sundays excepted), visit one or more Stations 
and Outposts of his Division, noting carefully any unusual or 
remarkable circumstance or occurrence ; conversing, as oppor- 
tuniiies offer, with pensons likely to be well informed upon 
subjects in which he is interested as a Police officer ; receiving 
vci bal reports during h‘is ride from chowkidars and heads of 
village communities ; observing, for the information of the 
District Superintendent, the condition of roads, ferries, add 
public buildings', and marking the assembling in, pr passage 
through, his jurisdiction of any*body of men of peculiar ehar^- 
ter or sdspicious bearing and appearance.”* 

* Botelhp's Manual, p. 11, 
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Here let iis refer to a distinctfbn which seems to us to be 
of sufficient importance to deserve more than a mere passing 
notice. It will be seen that the duties of an Inspector of Police 
are very various and onerous. As an officer in charge of* a Sub- 
Division, he stands to the District Superintendent in the same 
relation as that in which a Sub- Divisional Magistrate stands to 
the Magistrate of the District. If the Sub- Divisional Magistrate 
happens to be a member of the Covenanted Civil Service, and 
is sufficiently high up in the list of that Service, his next ap- 
pointment IS that of a District Magistrate-Collector, though, 
if he happens tQ belong to the Uncovenanted Service, he cannot 
expect to rise higher. Tl'.erc is, however, no such disqualifying 
circumstance in th% case of the Police Inspector, though the 
practice has been to create a sort of distinction of “ Covenant- 
ed " and “ Uncovenanted ” between the upper grade Police Offi- 
cers, counting upwards from Assistant Superintendents, and the 
lower grade Officers counting downwards from Inspectors. This 
distinction, so far as we have been able to understand, is based on 
a distinction between “ Europeans ” and “ Natives.” There may 
have been some grounds for making such a distinction 
formerly, when “ Natives” were not tried in high posts 
under the English Government, and when education had not 
make such an advance in the country as it has since made. 
But now that “ Natives" have been found fit for District Magis- 
trate-Collectorships, District Judgeships, and even for High 
Court Judgeships, there can be no reason whatever, why they 
should not be found fit for Police Superintendentships, especially 
as the entire detective work is now done by “ Natives.” The 
few “ Natives ” who have from time to time been translated 
from Inspectorships, to what may be called the “ Covenanted ” 
Service in the Police, have, so far as the public are aware, 
proved invariably a success. Should it be argued that in times of 
disturbance a “ European ” (which term includes an East Indian, 
a Eurasian, as well as a European) would command greater 
influence, and therefore prove more useful than a “ Native,” 
we would refer to the past history of Bengal to show that, in all 
cases of fights between rival zemindars and others, it was the 
Head Constable, Sub-Inspector, or Inspector, nearest to the 

g lace of occurrence, and not the District Superintendent or 
is Assistant, residing at a distance from it, who arrested or 
dispersed the rioters. We are awar^ that .there have been 
instances in which the Police has been employed under European 
officers, in frontier expeditions or in putting down outbreaks 
•aihpng such rude peoples as the Sonthals or the Khunds. But 
the'. Keserve Police generally employed on such work, consist- 
ing of a quasi-military force, is ^ways under the charge of a 
European Inspector. As, however, there is already a good 
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numbed’ of European Inspectors in the service (out of 15 First 
Grade Inspectors so many as 9 are Europeans), it should not 
cause any anxiety to our Rulers lest,, by making appointments 
t« Di^rict Superintendentships from amongst the Inspectors, 
they should have only “ Native” Superintendents. When we 
come to the question of appointing Inspectors, we shall show 
that, by adopting a principle of nomination and examination. 
Government could induce ” Europeans ” to join the Police as 
Inspectors. 

We shall now proceed to answer the question— * 

Is it any longer necessary that a class of Assistant Superin- 
tendents should be retained simply for the purpose that they 
may “ act for or succeed District Superintepdents ? ” 

Our* answer to the abdve question is in the negative, for rea- 
sons already stated, but which we may, for the sake of con- 
venience, sum up as follows : — 

(r). As the Assistant Superintendents have little or no 
worh to do as Assistants, it is an extravagance in the Adminis- 
tration to retain their services simply for the purpose that they 
may “ act for or succeed Distriot Superintendents.” 

(2) . Members of the Subordinate Executive Service and 
Junior Members of the Civil Service, who, in the trial and 
inquiry of cases, acquire practical experience in Police work, 
can act for or succeed District Superintendents. 

(3) . Inspectors of Police who are, for all practical purposes, 
the Assistants to District Superintendents, should also be eligible 
(as indeed tiiey are fit) to act for or .succeed them. 

The services of the Assistant Superintendents being dis- 
pensed with as useless, the next point for consideration will be : — 
Should not the salaries at present given to District Super- 
intendents be re-adjusted, with reference to the salaries given in 
the other services, and the changes that have taken place in the 
duties and responsibilities attached to District Superintendent- 
ships during the last 25 years ? 

The maximum pay given to the best men in the Subordinate 
Education Service is only Rs. ^00 a month. The bulk of the 
officers in the Subordinate Executive Service cannot hope to 
rise to more than Rs. 600 a month, there being only 9 appoint- 
ments on Rs. 700 and 7 on Rs. 800 in a Service counting as 
many as 300 officers ; and it is a well recognized principle with 
all civilized Governments to pay higher salaries to the Magis- 
trates who try ‘Criminals than to tlie Police Officers who bring 
them up for trial. When we come to the subject of “ Criminal 
Justice,” we shall show that the work of trying criminal casq^ is 
done mostly by the members of the Subordinate Executive 
service. Such being the case,,we would give the District Super- 
intendent a salary of Rs. 300 to begin with. There would then 
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be three Higher ‘ Grades on Rs. 400, Ks. 500 and Rs. 600 a 
month. As there are 52 SnperinteBdents of the different Grades 
at present in Bengali^ we would have la of these appointments 
on Rs. 300, 20 on Rs» 400, ro on Rs. 500t and 10 on R$ 600, 
which would be a very fair distribution among the four Giades, 
This will, while keeping the efficiency of the service unimpaired, 
result in lai^e savings to Government, a portion of which * could 
be utilized in raising the salaries of tl^e Sub-Inspectors, Head 
Constables, and Constables, about which we shall have to speak 
hereafter. The following Table shows the expenditure at present 
ktcnrred for Assistant Superintendents, amd District Superin- 
tendents, and the expenditure that will be incurred for District 
Superintendents accc^rding to our scheme ; — 



Statement sJtowing the present expendiinre on account of Assistant and District Superintendents and the expen- 
diture to be incurred on account of District Super inf endents under the proposed Scheme, 
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The Inspectors aft a class are well spoken of in the Adminis- 
tration Reports. For instance we read : — The upper grades of 
Native officers, that is the Ii^spectors of Police, have been great- 
ly benehted in their pay and promotion. Their character ^and 
efficiency have been proportionately rafeed. It cannot be said 
that all of them are beyond rep/oach and suspicion, but the 
majority of them are favourably regarded by their superiors 
and their countrymen.*'* Again — “ The higher Native officers of 
the force bear a tolerably good character on the whole, but not 
so high al that borne by the Deputy Magistrates and the Native 
Civil Judges. While some of the Inspectors are excellent, others 
are ill esteemed"t Now, we would ask our readers to consider 
whether by throwing opjsn, in the manner proposed by us, to the 
Inspectors the appointment of District Superintendent, Govern- 
ment would not be still further raising “ their character and 
efficiency." So long as the highest pay that an Inspector can 
aspire to is only Rs. 250 a month, it is not fair to compare him in 
point of character and efficiency with the Deputy Magistrates and 
Subordinate Civil Judges who may rise to more than three 
times that amount. But we believe that by^adopting our scheme, 
as given above, Government will not only effect large savings in the 
expenditure, but will also give the country a more efficient class 
of Superintendents than we at present possess. The Inspectors 
will bring to their new posts an amount of experience gamed in 
the practical work of investigation into cases which the present 
Superintendents are sadly in want of The character of the Lower 
grade officers will also be greatly improved by placing before 
them such a field for advancement. 

We have no objection to the appointment of the members of 
the Subordinate Executive Service and of the Junior Members 
of the Civil Service to District Superintendentships, provided 
they begin at the bottom, L c. on Rs. 300 a month. jSut this it 
would Be absurd to offer to the latter, while the former would not 
find it worth their acceptance. 

The Inspectors must, therefore, be considered as the proper 
persons to act for or succeed District Superintendents. In order to 
secure the services of the best available men for Inspectorships and 
ultimately for District Superintendentships, we would have two 
examinations, one for appointment to the lowest or 4th grade 
of Inspectors on Rs. loo a month, and the other for appointment 
to the 2nd grade on Rs. 200 a month. The examinations 
would be somewhat similar in nature to the Irish ^ examination, 
th(e subjects for which have been given at page 307 of this Paper. 
Butv<^tl%t)ges will, of course, have to be made in those subjects in 

• Benga'% Administration Report fort 1874-75, p. 24, 

t Do. . Do* for 1875-76, p. 17. 

0 ' ' 
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order to suit the varying requirements of this country^ At the 
First Examination the competition will be among — 

(i) Sub-Inspectors of the 1st grade. • 

^(2) University Graduates. 

(3) Persons especially nominated by the Inspector- 
General of Police. 

At the Second Examinationv Inspectors of the^3rd grade will 
be substituted for Sub-Inspectors of the 1st grade in the above 
classes, the other two clsfesess of candidates remaining unchanged. 

Our object in having two Examinations for admission iato the 
Police as Inspectors, is to give Government an opportunity for 
admitting, at the Second Examination, those ‘^Europeans” who 
may not choose to enter service in the lowest grade of Inspectors 
on Rs/ioo a month. In the second grade* they will begin on 
Rs. 200, which is nearly equal to the present pay ^Rs. 250) of the 
lowest grade of Assistant Superintendents. But we may here 
mention that there are ^‘Europeans” serving as Sub-Deputy Collec- 
tors on Rs. 100 and Rs. 150. In the Public Works Department, 
requiring special training, we find Europeans” even on Rs. 80 a 
month. The fact is, we^are living in very hard times, in which 
both “ Europeans” and “ Natives” of good education and respect- 
ability find it very difficult to earn a living. But what Govern- 
ment should look to is, not how a reform such as is proposed by 
us will affect this or that particular class of its subjects, but how 
it will benefit the country or affect it otherwise. We have, how- 
ever, made provision for the special benefit of “ Europeans” of 
education and respectability to enter the Police, by proposing an 
examination for appointment to the 2nd grade Inspectorship on 
Rs 200. Perhaps, it will be argued that Europeans of respectable 
families will not find it convenient to do the rough work 
of a Police Inspector. Against such an argument we have nothing 
to say, as the work of a Police officer, if properly performed, 
must always be rough. We would, however, give to all Inspect- 
ors a consolidated travelling allowance of Rs. 25 a month, be- 
sides pay and boat allowances in the river districts as at present. 
The expenditure on account of this consolidated travelling allow- 
ance, which will amount to Rs. 485x)0 annually for the 160 In- 
spectors of all grades, will be met out of the savings to be effected 
in the travelling allowances now drawn by Assistant and District 
Superintendents, which amounted to Rs. 87,630 in 1884. The 
posts of Assistant Superintendents being abolished, there will be 
no charge on their account under this head, and the new District 
Superintendents coming under the same rules as the Members of 
the Subordinate Executive Service, will cease to draw travelling 
allowances at their present higher rates. This will effect Targe 
savings in the present expenditure for travelling chaj;ges, out of 
which.our proposed allowances for the Inspectors will be met. 
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We shall proceed to e3«tan¥ine what reforms should be 
introduced Ifi the I6wet grades of Police OBficers and men. The 
evils of the present system of paying low salaries to the Sub- 
Inspectors, Head Constables and Constables, especfally the 
two last named classes of officers, have always been admitted 
by Government, and out of a large nfumber of such admissions 
we shafll make ,a few extracts in the following ; — 

**The next grade, Sub-Inspectors, are not so well paid, and 
are much less favourably regarded, t! hough many of them 
are gdod, yet as a body they are not at ail free from the 
reproach of corruption and malpractices, which used so heavily 
to lie on the OldvJPolice. This is very unfortunate, inasmuch as 
in most (though not all) of the serious cases in the interior of 
the districts, these are the men who first appear on the spot 
after the occurrence, and upon whose conduct the management 
of the cases so much depends. If the Sub-Inspector by neglect, 
collusion or concealment, spoils the case at the beginning, sub- 
sequent rectification by the superior officers is difficult. In 
teality, few things would so materially affect the Police Adminis- 
tration as a decisive improvement in the status of Sub- 
Inspectors. Financial reasons render this difficult, though it 
is kept in consideration. 

The Petty Officers and Privates, * Head constables ’ and 
* Constables * are greatly improved in discipline and external be- 
haviour. But in other respects their conduct cannot be report- 
ed upon as at all good ; it is indeed generally esteemed by the 
native community to be indifferent. The remarks just made 
above regarding Sub-Inspectors aie almost equally applicable to 
the Head Constables. It were much to be wished that our finan- 
cial means admitted of their pay being increased.”* 

“ District officers, it is true have much difficulty to contend 
with, owing to the inferiority of the pay and status of the lower 
ranks of Sub- Inspectors and Head Constables, as compared with 
the responsible duties which they are required to perform. The 
raising of the status of the lower grades of native officers is 
the most important requirement of the department, and will 
receive attention on a favourable opportunity, 

" The most important agents of the Police administration are 
the* petty officers of the Force, the Head Constables and Sub- 
Inspectors, by whom all criminal investigations are ordinarily 
held ; and it is amongst this class of officers that there is the 
Widest scope for improvement. The attention ‘of Government 
has' long been devoted to considering the means whereby the 

Head Constables especially may be ameliorated, and 

— r , 

. * l^ngal Administration Report for 1S74-75. Minute by Sir Richard 
Tfm^ pp. ^4-25. . j * 

^ t mtig^'A'dimni^tratton fpt p. 73. 
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it is a matter of regret that finanehfl ffilve hitherto 

rendered it impossible to give efTect to tttiy (St thfli prof>osais 
that have been made. The Gove/nntenl is Sfrare that 
*thises the most urgent need Of the department, and that the 
only certain means of securing a higher order of ttSxdeacy is 
by raising the Status and Salary of the petty Police officers. It 
is fehre,d that until this can be done, the undeiyable uOpfOpulaf' 
ity and venality of the Police must continue.”* 

“ I believe I shall b% borne out by the unanimous opinion of 
Native and Eoropean residents in the interior, wRo have 
experience of the regular mofusSil police, that the question of 
improvement in the petsonnel of the Police torce merits earnest 
attention. This is my opinion, not formed to-day nor yesterday, 
blit ttie result of 20 yeai^’ mixing with the people, under circum- 
stances favourable to the formation of an impartial judgment 
upon the matter. There is only one Way in which the improve- 
ment can be effected, namely, the removal of Police officers 
from temptation to err. We must pay them* better than We 
now do, and we must endeavour to attract better men to the 
police service by opening tn them a better car^r than they 
now have.”f' 

“ I am frequently reminded that better pay and pensions 
should be secured for the Police ; but instead of seeing an early 
day when such advantages could be attained, I am afraid that^ 
under the enforcement of economy, we shall have great diffi- 
culty in holding our own, and maintaining the present standard 
of efficiency .”f 

Now, we .would ask our readers to consider how long wfll oar 
Rulers be content with thus merely expressing their regret, and 
meanwhile allow the country to suffer from the present evils ? 
We have shown what large savings can be effected by abolishing 
the useless posts of Assistant Superintendents, and by remodel- 
ling those of District Superintendents according to a scheme 
we have proposed. Out of those large savings, amounting to 
Rs. 340,800, we would devote at least two lacs towards improv- 
ing the pay and efficiency of the lower grade Police Officers, 
especially of the lowest grade Sub-Inspectors and Head Con- 
stables and of the Constables’ of all the grades. We would not 
have a Sul>Inspectof on less than Rs. 50 a month, nor a Head 
Constable on less than Rs. 15. As regards the Constables, Wd 
would press on Che aCtention of our readers the foHowirfg 

.111.... 1^ III ■ I ,1 iM— fit 

• Bengal Administration Report' for 1875-76, p, 89. 
t Speech delivered’ by the Hon’We A. P, MacDonnel on the iAtto 4 ii(flS[ 6 li 
of the Bill for the amendment of the village Chowlddari Act. SupgileineiU 
to the Calcutta Gazetttt dated February loth, 1886, p. 191. 

t Sir Rivers Thoinpsoit’s'speueh’dn the aheve' Bill Snfipllfilkhilft to the 
Caliutta Gasete, dated February lotb^ t886, p. 198. 
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important orders issued by ;the (^vernment of India when thef 
present Police Act was passed , 

" The pay of the Polico must vary according to time and 
place, but it may be laid down as a general rule, that it sly^uld*' 
always be sufficient to give the foot Pelio«)man something more 
than the highest rate of wages for unskilled labour, so as to 
ensure Government having the choice of all the classes to which 
unskilled labourWs belong, thus securing the best and most 
respectable of that class for the Police. 'The pay of mounted 
Policeman, and of the superior grades will of course be higher 
according to their expenses and rank. 

“ This rule will l)e modified in some districts where the Police 
are generally drawn from some particular class of the com- 
munity. It will also bfe modified where they are paid wnolly, 
or in part, by grants of land ; but the general rule to be observ- 
ed is that the Policeman should get, as pay, rather better wages 
than he would otherwise make by his industry, so that simple 
dismissal from the Police may always be a substantial punish- 
ment. 

“ This is Ihe best pecuniary ,guaranffee for his honesty and 
efficiency. This rule is incompatible with the present too 
general practice of paying Policemen wages notoriously in- 
sufficient for their subsistence, leaving them to make up the 
difference by peculation.”* 

But the following statistics regarding the average wages per 
month of able-bodied agricultural labourers, taken from pages 
41-44 of the Supplement to the Calcutta Gazette for January 
1 2th, 1887, will show how far the above orders of the Govern- 
ment of India are being observed in Bengal : — 


Name of District. 


Average wages per month of able-bodied agri- 
cultural un&killeii) labourer. 




Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Burdwan 



8 

0 

0 

Hankoora •«. 



5 

10 

0 

to 9 8 0 

Beerbhoom 

••• 


4 

0 

0 

„ 600 

Midnapore 



6 

8 

0 

Hooghly ••• 



7 

8 

0 


Howrah 



7 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Calcutta 


• •• 

12 

0 

0 

{?4-Pergonnahs 


• •• 

10 

0 

0 


Nuddea 

• •• 

• •• 

6 

0 

0 


Khoolna 



9 

0 

0 

,,‘*12 0 0 

jpssore 

• •a ^ 


7 

8 

0 

li^oorshedabad 





5 

0 

0 

. 


'• Si4>^!eii»nt Co the CtdcuUa GatetUf February, 13th, t86i, p. 44. 
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N^me of Ditric-st. 


Dinagepore 



7 

8 

0 





Raj shah ye 


*•« 

4 

0 

0 

to 

s 

0 

0 

Rungpore 

••• 

*a • 

7 

8 

0 

• 




Bograh 

¥* 


6 

0 

0 

n 

7 

0 

0 

Pubna 


•a. 

5 

0 

0 


6 

0 

0 

Julpigooree 


« a . 

8 

0 

0 



• 


Darjeeling 

• a • 

aa. 

8 

8 

0 





Dacca 



6 

0 

0 

>* 

S 

0 

0 

Furreedpore 



7 

8 

•o 





Backqj-gunge ... 


a a a 

8 

0 

0 





Mymensing 

• 

a * a 

a a a 

7^ 

* 0 

0 


10 

0 

0 

Chittagong 


aaa 

9 

0 

0 

»» 

11 

0 

0 

Noakhali ••• 

... 

aa. 

7 

0 

0 


10 

0 

0 

Tipperah 


... 

6 

0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

..a 

... 

9 

6 

0 





Patna 

• a. 

aa. 

4 

0 

0 


5 

0 

0 

Gya 


... 

2 

8 

0 

•j 

3 

0 

0 

Shahabad 

A. 

aaa I 

5 

0 

0 





Durbhanga 

aa« 

% 

aaa 

2 

12 

0 


5 

0 

0 

Mozufferpore ... 


aaa 

3 

0 

0 

u 

4 

0 

0 

Sarun 



3 

12 

0 


6 

9 

0 

Chumparan 

a a 


6 

8 

0 





Monghyr 


... 

3 

12 

0 





Bhagulpoie 

• a. 

a*, i 

4 

8 

0 

» 

6 

0 

0 

Purneaii 

... 


4 

II 

0 

>» 

5 

10 

0 

Maldah .«• 


••a 

4 

8 

0 

•1 

5 

0 

0 

Sonthal Pergunnahs 



3 

12 

0 





Cuttuck 


aa. 

5 

10 

0 





Pooree 


aa. 

6 

0 

0 





Balasore ... 

aaa 

... 

5 

10 

0 

>» 

7 

8 

0 

Hazareebagh ... 

aaa 

... 

3 

12 

0 





Lohardugga 

• •• 

• a. 

3 

4 

6 

}> 

3 

12 

a 

Singbhoom 

. a a 

aaa 

3 

0 

0 





Manbhoom 


aaa 

4 

II 

0 






Aveiage w&s«s i>erm<»itb of »bl«^bodied agri* 
cnUurai unskiU«4> i«b6iirer« 


Rs. A. P. 


Ri A. P. 


It will appear from the above that in Burdwan/Midnapore, 
Hooghly, Howrah, 24 Pergunii^hs, Khoolna, Jessore, Dinage- 
pore, Rungpore, Julpigooree, Darjeeling, Dacca, Furreedpore, 
Backergunge, Mymensing, Chittagong, Noakhali, Tipperah, and 
in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, the footmen in the lowest twO" 
grades of the Bengal Police, drawing Rs. 7 and Rs. 6 per months 
instead of getting more, as it was the intention of the Govern* 
ment of India that they shoulc^ get less than the agricultural 
or unskilled labourers. The best pecuniary guarantee for th« 
policeman’s, *• honesty and efficiency” on which so much stress 
was, as we have seen, laid by the Government of India, has thus 
disappeared in the above named districts, and th% country has 
been allowed to suffer from t^ anticipated evils of low pay. 
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« 

Indeed, the Govemdient, fifidifig it difficult to enlist recruits, has 
been forced to grawt ^ batta of Re. l per ntleDae^n to Constables 
of the 3rd and'4th grades (t\ f. on Rs. 7 and op Rs. 6) employ- 
ed in the Reterze in some of the districts, as will appear fronfthe' 
following extracts : — ^ 

The difficulty felt in former years in enlisting suitable re- 
cruits in Bengal districts continued during the year under 
review. In i88o sanction was given to the grant of batta.of 
Re. I per mensem to Constables of the 3ra and 4th grades em- 
ployed ift the Reserve, in the districts of the *24*Pergunnahs, 
Howrah, Hooghly, Moorshedabad, and Midnapore, and the 
grant of batta was fffterwards extended to the Reserves in Jessore 
and Dacca. ^The Inspector-General states that, judging by^ the 
number of resignations and desertions* before and after the 
grant, the concession seems to have Imd no effect in Dacca, and 
very little in the 24-Pergunnahs ; while very good effects have 
resulted from it in Moorshedabad, Jessore, Midnapore and 
Howrah.* 

" In addition to the seven districts named last year, batta 
is now given in Rajshahye and'^Pubna, while it is pioposcd 
further to extend it to Rungpore.^’J* 

The case now stands thus: — Government finding it impossible 
to retain the services of the Constables of the Rs. 7 and Rs, 6 
grades in the Reserve^ in which they cannot make any extra earn- 
ings from br»bery and extortion, has been foiced to give them 
an additional rupee a month by way of batta in some of the 
districts, but has allowed the wages of the men employed at 
Police Stations and Outposts to remain unchanged, as, in doing 
duties in the inteiior, the men make additions to their pay by 
means of peculation, which induces them to continue in the 
Police, and thereby saves Government the difficulty of meeting 
resignations and desertions in large numbers, No\v, such a state of 
things would be considered a scandal even in an Asiatic Ruler,, 
and we know not how to describe the conduct of our civilized 
Government in this respect We consider this to be the greatest 
blot onthe English Administraticyn in India, and not a day should 
be lost in endeavouring to remove it As, in the districts of Behar 
and Chota Nagpore, the average wages of an unskilled labouior 
is lower than the pay of a lowest grade Constable, Government 
Will not have to raise the salaries of the Constables in those 
districts, nor will it be necessary to give any large increase to 
the men employed in the Orissa Division ; but iif most of tiie 
districts of Bengal Proper, the pay of a Constable of the lowest 


. * ParA. 4 of the Resolution of the Government of Bengal, dated ;j7th 
iS84,con the PoliKse Administration Report fpr 1^5. 
para? li at the Pohvf: AiintiM^tration Report for 1884 
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grade should not be lei^ jth^n E$.. 3 pee w|H 

only give him just .as mifch as an unski%d agriicu^^i^l'J^j^nf^ 
emns as wages. wish we couid r^otiaraeoji .nA 
iTAn siiould get les$ th^n lo a inontl) ; Jtot r»!ne^berins;- 
how slow our Rulers are to increase the salaries of (be j^i^er. 
grade officers, wfi refrain from making such a recommendi^^on, 
though the savings., to be effected under pur schejne, as pointed 
out above, wquld be •found sufficient even for such a.n outf^^. 
It would, however, be possible to rneet the additional expenditure 
on account of incresi.sed pay for the Constables, as proposet^by us,, 
out of the two lacs which we have reseryed for the purpose of 
improving the efficiency of the Lower grade C)fficer.s and men, 
consisting of ^ub-Inspectors, Head Constables, and Constables. 
The Sfatistics regarding fhe increase in efime and decrease in 
Police efficiency which we have embodied in the Table prefacing 
tills Article, ought to make our Rulers feel alarmed at the pre- 
sent state of things. 

We have one more reform to propose before we conclude our 
subject. The Inspecting Agencies in all the Departments under 
our Government thougH very kjtghly paid are but inadequately 
officered. The fact is after paying high salaries for its “ Euro- 
pean” officers, Government has no money to spare for adequate- 
ly paying the “ Native” subordinate officers or for keeping up, 
a proper Inspecting Staff. But, whatever the Policy may have 
been in tlie Past, that of the Future should be to goi’ern the country 
chiefly through the less costly •* Native ” agencies, controlled by the 
more costly "'European” agenctes. In the Police we have one 
Inspector-General, who has hardly any time for inspection 
work, and two Deputy Inspectors-General for the whole of 
Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Chota Nagpore. The total area pf 
these Provinces is 150,589 square miles. Then again it .should 
be brone in mind that facilities for communication do not 
exist in Orissa and Chota Nagpore ; while in the other 
Provinces, communication with tlie Sub-Divisions and Sta- 
tions in the interior of districts is not easy, especially in the 
river di.-jtricts of Eastern Bengal. Such being the case, if is very, 
necessary that there should be an ’adequate number of Deputy 
Inspectors-Gcneral.so that every Police Station in a district might 
come under the inspection of a superior officer of the departs 
men t at least once a year. The area of Ireland is only 32,531. 
square miles, so that the Deputy and Assistant Inspectors- 
General of Irefend, have not to travel over a tract of couptjry . 
more' tlian one-fourth the size ot the Provinces ruled bjf tbq 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal ; and we find that therq ; 

Ireland, besides the Inspector-General, one Deputy Insp^tqr- 
6eneral and .two Assistant InspectorSiGeneral. this 
Bengal should have a Deputy or an Assistant IpspectprrQ^ner^i 
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for each uf the nine Commissionerships. But this would be a 
very large measure of Reform, and though we could provide for 
the additional expenditure out of the balance, Rs. 140,800, of 
our savings, a/jt^r spending two lacs in improving the p#siticfe 
and efficiency of the Subordinate Officers and men, we think we 
should not appropriate for the purposes of our Reforms the 
whole of this amount, but should let the Government have the 
benefit of at least a lac of rupees to spend on other objects. We 
would, therefore, have two more Deputy Inspectors-General 
on Rs 5 ' 1,000 per mensem. We would then divide the whole 
country under the Government of Bengal into 4 Police Circles, 
and place a Deputy Inspector-General over each of these 
Circles. The 'Deputy Inspectors-General will have to ^do no 
part of the Office work now done at the Inspector-General’s 
Office, but their sole and only duty will be to move about, like 
the Registration Inspectors, inspecting annually as many of the 
Police Stations and Offices within their Circles, and as often 
as possible. 

We are aware that the carrying out of the Reforms proposed 
by us will have the effect of reducing largely the present number 
of European Officers in the Police. But as regards the present 
District Superintendents, almost all in the three higher grades 
on Rs, 1,000, Rs. 800, and Rs. 700 have earned their “ Good 
Service” pension, and the majority of those on Rs. 600 have 
nearly completed their 25 years. If Government were to grant 
pensions to those who are entitled to it by a good service of 
30 years, and to utilize the savings thus effected in cariying 
out, even partially, some of the reforms proposed by us, it 
would be a great thing. By adopting definitely a course of 
action in the line pointed out by us, and Iceeping to it steadily 
in future, Government will, within a short time, be able to 
give to the country the benefits of retrenchment and reform 
without inflicting any distress on any person. It will, however, 
require an amount of more than ordinary courage to break 
through the present system, and to introduce changes which 
would be very great and striking. But our Rulers are not 
wanting in such courage. There are instances in which large 
numbers of Natives as well as Europeans have been thrown out 
of employment owing to the exigencies of the Government, and 
we do not see any reason why our Rulers should be lacking 
in courage in the present instance. “ Peace has its victories as 
well as war,” and the carrying out of the Reforriis we have pro- 
posed in this article would undoubtedly be one of those 
Victories. 

We shall now conclude with a summary of what has been 
jStated above : — <> o ^ 

X.— We have proved that it is not quite true that India never, 
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before the advent of Britiiih Rule, enjoyed rntcrnal peace and 
security. , . . . 

2. — The lawlessness that prevailed ^during, the earlier yearp 

of^the^ritish Government, was partly owing to the withdrawal 
of Police powers from the zemindars, who^ were formerly re- 
sponsible for the peace of the tracts of country included in 
their zetnindaries. ^ 

3. — Judged by the test of percentage of Convictions to Cases 

Investigated, the presen t*PoI ice shows a steady falling off in 
efficiency. • • 

4. — The cause for the decrease in the detective power of the 
Police is to be sought for in its constitutiorw and not any- 
where else. 

5. — Compared with the* Irish Constabulary, on the basis of 
which the present Police is said to have been organized, the 
following facts deserve notice : — 

(a.) Tile Superintendents of Bengal are paid extravagantly 
high salaries compared with the officers of the same 
grade in Ireland. 

(b.) The Irish Couhty Inspectors (Bengal Superinten- 
dents) have no Assistants under them. 

(c.) Tile Irish Sub-constables (Bengal Constables) get |^th 
the maximum pay of the County Inspectors, while the 
Bengal Constables do not even get ^ ^^th part of the 
maximum pay of the Superintendents. 

(d.) The cadets in the Irish Constabulary undergo an ex- 
amination before they are admitted into the Service, 
but no such preliminary examination takes place in 
Bengal. 

6 — The results of the half-yearly Examinations of the 
Assistant Superintendents do not show that, as a c^ss, they are 
able or painstaking. 

7. — One of the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, Sir George 
Campbell, held that Assistant Superintendents were not required. 

8. — The duties of the District Superintendent are not such 
as to require that a body of Assistant Superintendents should 
be maintained specially for the pfirpose of filling up vacancies 
in District Superintendentships. 

9. — Much of the responsibilities imposed upon, and of the 
importance attached to, the post of District Superintendent, 
at the time it was first created, have disappeared. 

10. — The Inspectors who are at present, for all practical pur- 
poses, the Assistants to the District Superintendents, should be 
treated really as such, and should act for and succeed District 
Superintendents. ^ 

11. — The* posts of Assistant Superintendents ^ould bo 
abolished. 

VOL. LXXXIV.3 22 
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12. — The salaries and grades of tiie District Superintendents 
should be remodeUed according to a scheme detailed at length. 

13. — The savings 4iefre9ted by the . abolition of the posts of 
the Assistant Superintendents, and by the remodelling o&those 
of the District Superintendents, will amount to Rs. 3,40,800. 

14. — In order to secure the best educated men — Natives and 

Europeans— fo^ Inspectorships, there should be two examina- 
tions, one for the lowest or 4th grade, and the other for the 
2nd grade. ‘ 

15. -^0ut of the above savings, two lacs of rupees should be 
spent -in improving the position and character of the lowest 
grade Sub-Inspectors and Head Constables, and of the Con- 
stables. 

16. — The Constables of the lower grades are paid, in most 
of the Bengal Districts, less than the wages earned by agricul- 
tural (i.e. unskilled) labourers. 

17. — The orders of the Government of India are, that the 
Constables shtuld be paid mofe^ and not less^ than the wages 
earned by unskilled labourers. 

18. — The evils of the preswit system of low salaries are 
admitted by Government. 

19- — A further amount of Rs. 30,000 should be spent out 
of the savings in creating two additional posts of Deputy 
Inspectors-General for securing better inspection work than 
at present. 

20. — The carrying out of the Reforms proposed by us, will 
require the exercise of an unusual amount of courage on the 
part of our Rulers ; but we feel sure they will not be found want- 
ing in this respect. 

Parbati Churn Roy, b.a., u.c.s. 

Darjeeling, \ 

The 2^th January^ 1887. j 



Art. VI.— BIMETi^LUSM, • 

T WE widespread interests involved in tlie fluctuations of 
silver have always* ensured it the attention of those 
immediately concerned . in its operations ; but circumstances 
have lately occurred that have drawn the attention of the read- 
ing public in India to^this subject, which ordinarily would be 
but little attractive to it. The late heavy fall in exchange, 
chiefly due, not to any actual occurrence in the money market, 
but to mere apprehensions of something that did not come to 
pass. — the abolition, namely, of the Bland Afct, — the influence 
of the; fall upon Indian ^imports and exports, and upon fhe 
Home charge.s, its connection with the re-imposition of the 
Income-Tax, in terms that plainly stated it was meant to be 
permanent, and the publication of a numerous literature dealing 
with the difficulties of the situation and suggesting remedies— 
have not only challenged the mind of the public to an intellect- 
ual palaestra on a purely impersonal question, but appealed 
(liiectly to its feelings through^the shorte.st avenue thereto, its 
pockets. People in India begin to think there must be some- 
thing wrong about a system that makes it possible for a foreign 
legislature sitting at Washington, or for a body of bankers 
carrying on business in London, to upset by a single telegram 
all the calculations in the Budget of the Indian Government, 
converting whatever surplus it can venture to promise into a 
deficit and making it remit taxation in one form only to re- 
impose it in another. It would be neither possible nor profitable 
to go through the whole mass of this literature, even for one 
who, pretending to no practical acquaintance with business 
transactions, depends for his knowledge solely upon his reading. 
Leaving aside much that, although no doubt written in good 
faith, has no other meiit except honesty of intentions, a fair idea 
of the principal points involved in this question, as regards its 
theory and its general applications, can be obtained from Mr. 
Barbour’s book, which sets fortl^ very clearly the case of bi- 
metallism, and indeed performs much more than its title 
promises, from Mr. Molesworth's writings, and from the essays 
of Mr. Giffen, the most formidable opponent of bimetallism 
in England that has committed his views to writing ; while its 
particular bearings upon Indian commerce and finance can be 
gathered from tRe official correspondence between the Govern- 
ment of India and the India Office, including Mr. O’Conor’s 
minute, from the notes of Mr. Yule and the Hon’ble Mr. Steel,,, 
addressed to the Chamber of Commerce, and supporting the 
views and ihterests of the Indian merchant houses in oorrespond- 
ence with the purchasers of Council Drafts in London, and from 
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correspondence in local newspaperp, especially the letters of 
“ Los-sit ” in the EngUshman,”^ throwing much, light on the 
question of loss by' exch^inge. On a subject like this a separa- 
tion, is scarcely possible between principles and their applica- 
tions, and need not be ^tempted‘ in the following effort to 
present a conspectus of the principal points at issue dealt with 
.more fully in ^the above named writings. I proceed to this 
work as a contemporary writer did to that of original dogma- 
tisation," with the diffidence of imperfect knowledge," and wish 
tp tcliSve the reader at once by saying that the.se pages will 
con^in no new remedy for falling silver. What is required 
now is, not morat remedies, but the fair trial of one, believed in 
by increasing numbeas of men of intelligence and experience. 
It is due to the movement initiated by such men, that a Com- 
mission is now sitting in England to consider the question ; and 
-this fact is the only explanation of the otherwise meaningless 
^despatch of May last from the Treasury, whose object it 
evidently was to commit itself to nothing till the Commission 
bad submitted its report. 

I . — The existing Relations of Silver to Gold. 

The extreme section of the opponents of Bimetallism assert 
that the supply of the precious metals has no perceptible effect 
on prices, since the world’s aggregate stock of gold and silver has 
risen 50 per cent, while prices have fallen 5 per cent since 1850, 
and infer that not only is bimetallism unnecessary, but one 
brother of the two precious metals can be safely demonetised. 
The assertion is partly true, because although in theory prices 
depend jointly upon the quantity of the precious metals in stock, 
and the frequency with which commodities are exchanged for 
money, yet, in practice, this dependence is obscured by the use 
of credit and by other causes ; but the inference from it will 
be seen to be impracticable, from a consideration of the stock 
of the two metals, and of the proportion of it in use as money. 
The figures given by bimetallists and monometalUsts do not 
quite agree, and it is best to give both. Mr. Barbour states 
the value of the total stock of ^gold and silver in the world to be 
1,224 millions and 1,600 millions sterling respectively in 1883. 
Mr. Mulhall on, the other hand, gives the figures as 1,504 
millions and 1,550 millions in 1885, This relatively- higher 
proportion Of silver in stock is made to serve a purpose upon 
.the next point — how much of these quantities is used as money : 

Barbour is of opinion that the precious metals hoarded up 
,Mi^|r the object of being converted into coin in case of need, 
!^bul<J^ practically be Ipoked upon as money, (such a definition 
3^Quld include the bullion reserves in bank.s), and taking this 
*|9gether , with ^9 fact that more “silver thh,n gold is so hojarded,. 
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comes to the conclusion that the amoonts? cff these ^w6 metafs 
used as money are about equal, being 700 millioris isterHng of 
each. But even without this concession, the important part 
f!)lay%d by silver, in the currency of the world, is abundantly 
shown by the figures giv^fn on the authority of the Director of 
the United States Mint,- which, , reduced from dollars to sterling, 
put down the gold and silver currencies of 'the^vorld, exclusive 
of China, at 790 millions, and 560 millions respectively. The 
latter amount would raised by the addition of the currency 
of China which*is in silver. On the other hand Mr. Mulhall 
makf"s out that 48 per cent of the total stock of gold, and 35 
per cent of that of silver, are now used as com ; and taking the 
total ^value of the gold and silver coinage of the world to be 
1,250 millions sterling, he; concludes 41 per cent of the world’s 
coinage to be silver, and the remaining 59 per cent gold. It 
will be seen that these percentages agree with those given by 
the United States’ figures, though the total amounts of. the 
coinage, as stated these two authorities, differ by one hundred 
millions. Now the Crudest form, in which monometallism has 
been advocated is tlie *adoptic») of a universal coinage having 
gold for its standard, which was the recommendation of the 
Monetary Conference of 1867, and for the accomplishment of 
which the cheapness of gold, abundantly poured forth during 
the preceding fifteen years, was supposed to offer the right 
opportunity. And it was for this purpose monometallists 
strove to make out that the proportion of silver coinage 
was comparatively small, and might, without difficulty, be re- 
placed by gold. Since then, owing to the increased production 
of silver for a time, this advocacy, still acting on the principle 
that the appreciating metal should be demonetised, took a new 
turn and substituted silver for gold as its proposed universal 
standard. And lastly the principle itself has been reversed, 
and a gold standard again advocated in accordance with the 
new creed that the depreciating metal should be demonetisedi^ 
Holland demonetised gold in 1854, but recalled the false move^ 
Germany has demonetised silver, and Colonel Smith proposed 
in 1868 the adoption of a gold currency in India. But on 
whatever principle universal monometallisim proposes to work^ 
and with whatever success single countries have changed their 
standard without ceasing to be monometallic, it is very evident 
from the figures given above, that gold cannot wholly replace 
silver In the world’s currency. Whether the proportion of silver 
coinage is half or only 41 per cent, such a substitution would; 
be accompanied by all the evils of a contracting currency* 
While popalation, labour and commodities would be increasing 
at a nortnal rate, 6r perhaps owing tofthe contracljpn, continue 
at an abnormally stationary state, prices would fall by 
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half. It IS very true, as Professor Sidgwick points out, that 
w/ien the fall in prices has been equally distributed^ the checlc 
upon labour and commodities will cease to act, hut the whole 
of the mischief will be in the transition from the old to tl"» new 
price-levels. And who will undertake to calculate the extent 
of this mischief, how much it will contract, and how much it 
will raise the Bank rate ? We know the currency that the'adop- 
tion of a gold currency in a single country, Germany, has been 
accompanied by a depression of trade a*hd fall in gold prices in 
EnglaiVd estimated at something like 31 per Cent, a portion of 
which only can be due to other causes, and that during the panic 
of 1866 (to take one out of many examples), involving the ruin 
of several banking houses — among which was one with liabilities 
amounting to twelve millions sterling, —all this disaster was regis- 
tered by a rise of only 2^ per cent in the rate of the Bank of Eng- 
land. What wll happen if every country adopts a gold standard 
and the Bank rate rises by 20 or 30 per cent ? Nothing after tlie 
change is accomplished ; but a great deal while it is going on. 

If the difficulty of ascertaining facts has stood in the way of 
inductions therefrom, with regard to the entire stock of the pre- 
cious metals, it is much less with regard to the next question, — 
What quantity is annually produced, and what influence 
has the production upon the price of the one metal measured 
in terms of the other? The answer to this que.stion will serve 
to test the value of another common assertion of the extreme 
monometallists, that the market gold price of silver has fallen 
simply because its supply from the mines has increased fa.ster 
than that of gold, or in other words, because its cost of pro- 
duction lias diminished. But the figures in this case ai'e known 
with sufficient exactness to point to the fact lliat, while the 
annual production of the two metals has varied greatly since 
1803, ratip between their prices cominued very steady from 
that year to 1873, from the latter year, although there was 
an increased production of silver over gold, to the extent c*f 
about 20 per cent till 1881, followed by an increased produc - 
tion of gold over silver to the ^same extent, there has been a 
steady* fall in the gold price of silver. The following figures will 
illustrate the variations in the rate of annual production, and the 
steadiness in price during the earlier of these two periods : — 


Year. 


Value in of annual production 
of go’d. of silver. 

Price of silver, 
per oar. 

1850 ‘ ... 

... 

8,890 000 

8.900 CDO 


1856 

... 

32.250,000 

8,130,000 

6 iy . 

1864 

... 

18683,000 

8,160,000 

61 d . 



— 

21.946,000 

14.050,000 

59 y - 


Bank rate ro|e 8 to 10 per cent, in five months ;*,thft normal 
^te is nsiially taken to be per cent., stf that there was great tension be- 
Ihte this rise took pl^ce« 
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Or, to put the same relations in another way by taking 
periods, and comparing the ratios of the values of the produc- 
tions of gold and silver during each p^iod, with the ratios of 
tlfe market values of the two > — 


Period, 


i8oi-i8ro 

1851-1855 

1866-1870 


Ratio per cent of 
values of production 
of cold during the 
period to that of 
silver. 


Ratio of 
market value 
of gold to 
silver. 


24 to 76 
78 „ 22 
69 « 3« 


15-6 

157 

»SS 


The following figures will similarly illustrate the steady fall 
of silver in spite of variations in the rate of jwoduction during 
the lat^ period : — 

„ Value in £ of annua) production Price of silver 

of gold. of silver, per oz. 


1874 

• •• 

... 

• ft • 

19 900.000 

14.300000 

1878 


... 


24,400.000 

19 300000 

1881 

••• 

.. . 

• • • 

2 1 .200.000 

21 OoOOOO 

1883 

... 

... 


19 300.000 

20.400,000 


SSd. 

53^*- 

52<r. 


These approximate figures ^are enough to show that the 
prices of gold and silver in terms of each other have not follow- 
ed the course of the rates of their production, and to disprove 
the assertion that the fall in silver is due to its increased supply 
from the mines. What, then, is the cause that kept the price 
of silver steady for a period of seventy years, and then subject- 
ed it to a series of movements resulting in a heavy fall ? Mono- 
metallists of the extreme school grasp at another straw by way 
of answer, and, by a curious application of the law of supply 
and demand, account for the fall in silver by its diminished use 
in the arts and' manufactures, or, to quote their own words, 
“ because plate has gone out of fashion.” I am not aware 
whether bimetallists have thought it worth wliile to take up 
and refute this assertion, but to show the uncertain basis on 
which it is grounded, it is enough to state, that while Mr. 
Mulhall puts down tiie value of the silver used in the “ manu- 
factures, &c.,” in 1871-84 at 190 millions sterling, against only 
80 millions used in coinage, FcBvcett gives the value of the 
silver plate manufactured in 1874 in England as 183,000/. 
Making a liberal allowance, this would make England to have 
employed less than 3 millions sterling worth of silver during 
the fourteen years for this purpose, and would require more 
than sixty othv countries in the world, each using the same 
quantity as England, to make up tire 190 millions, said to have 
been used in the manufactures 1 

The true answer to the above question has, liowever. been 
furnished, simong others, by Mr. Giffen. who takes no notice 
of this assertion, but says* there is*a general Agreement. 



that four pauses have been^ at work to b^ing about the 
dopreciation of silver, a«d to every, one of these bimetallists 
assent, but add a fifth, cause,, which Mr. Giffen does not 
recognize. These causes are: First, the demonetisation bf 
silver and the adoption of a gold cur^^ency by Germany in 1873, 
by which nearly 50 millions stealing of gold was absorbed in 
that year from^the market, thus appreciating that methl, and 
nearly 30 millions sterling worth of demonetised silver was 
thrdwil upon the market three years liter, which had the effect 
of bridging the market price of silver down t6 47^/, though the 
avercige price during the whole year was 52^. . Second, the 

restriction of the silver coinage by the Latin Union in 1874. This 
had the effect of leaving on the market a quantity of silver which 
would otherwise havd been absorbed into the coinage of the 
Union, and circulated at a fixed ratio to gold, but which now 
would have no other price except what it could fetch as a com- 
modity. This virtual abandonment of bimetallism by the Union 
was the result of the action of Germany”, just noticed, and of the 
prospect of further discoveries of silver mines. Third, the 
increased production from the Amcricah mines, on a scale which 
will be readily understood from the fact that the out-turn of the 
United States' silver mines in 1875 was 15 millions sterling 
against 30,000/. in i860, one million in 1862, and six millions 
in 1872. Much of this increased produce came out of the 
Curastock Lode of Nevada, a “perfect mountain," — in the 
glowing language of the reporters quoted in the Edinburgh 
Remew ^ — and reminding the poetic reader of “the hill with giisly 
top" out of whose “spacious wound" the crew of Mammon 
‘^digged out ribs of gold,"-^“a perfect jnduntain of silver ore, 
one glittering mass of sulphates mixed with the richest character 
of chlorides," on whose sides “every stroke of the pick added to 
the already immense wealth from the mines, and, it must be 
said, dug the grave of the fixed ratio which the Latin Union 
had slain in haste and alarm. On the other hand it should be 
remarked, that the depreciation due to this cause was partially 
checked by two events — the passing of the Bland Act in 1878, 
by which the United States mint was compelled to coin 24 
millions of dollars in silver every year, and the resumption of 
specie payments by the same country in 1879, after they had 
been suspended by the issue of an inconvertible paper currency 
in 1868, necessitated by the exhausted resources of the country 
after the Civil War. It should also be remarked that while 
bimetallists recognize the in&Uence of over-production such as 
tfais in briuging about a fall in the price, they are careful not 
' to over-estimate the extent of that fall ; because a risTe of the rate 
of annual production o^silver, even from 14 to -24®millioris at 
1' ottce, means a very^ small udditton to the total ' stock of that * 
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•metal, not exceeding T pet eetft^per knniim ; and such a; small 
addition cannot wholly* aco(!)iint for the heavy : fall ^pf 25 per 
cent in the value of silver that has pccuri'cd sintce ^iS73. ^ And 
there are monometallists who account for it in thfe way. 
The fourth dause is the diminished absorbing power of India. 
It has often been thought that because India has imported large 
quantities of silver in past years, and especially for the ten years 
between 1856 and i866, she will continue to import proportion^ 
ally large quantities fh future years ; but, from the tables given 
by Mr. Barboftr, it is plain that out of the 1,500 mtllions of 
rupees worth of silver imported into India between 1855 
1870, as much as 960 millions was due to fecial causes (such 
as capital intended to be spent upon the construction of the 
Indian railways, and tfle piincipal of tRe rupee loan raised by 
the Government,) which are all classed in the table as bor* 
rowed in all forms,*' and which it is evident cannot constitute 
permanent elements in the demand that India will have in 
future years for silver. This demand would be regulated by 
the amount necessary to ket^p prices at the. same level, while 
population, industry and iiftcrnal exchange operations would 
expand at the normal rate, as well as to make good the 
ordinary wear and tear of the coinage. This amount is estimat- 
ed by Mr. Barbour at 30 millions of rupees yearly, which gives 
about two annas per head of population. Even raising this to 
5 millions sterling, it is evident that vviiatever may be the trutiv 
of the assertion, made by some monometallists, that India and 
China have, between them, absorbed since i860 a little rhoire 
than the total product of the silver mines in the world, this 
cannot with certainty be predicted of the future. If the f^uture 
production of silver is put down roughly at 20 millions sterling 
a year, it will have to be shown that China must absorb tliree 
times the amount that India, apart from special causes, will, 
before tliey can both togetiier absorb the total product. 

But if the depreciation since 1873 is thus accounted for, we 
have still to account for the remarkable steadiness of silver for 
the long period of seventy y^ars before that date. And it is 
upon this que.stion that bimetallists, and the moderate section 
of the monometallists, part company. The reply of the latter 
is that the reason is simply negative ; namely, the absence i>f 
the four causes that brought about the depreciation. But this 
docs not satisfy bimetallists : they ask — Why the depreciatipd 
of gold since^i848-’50, following ^upon the discoveries in CiiHfor'^ 
nia and Australia, and amounting according to Mr. 
moderate estimate to 10 per cent, had the effect of raisin|f the 
price of ‘silver by only 2d,y from 6 oa£ to 62^4, and 
i»g tlfe ratio by only p* 3 , from# I to *I 5’8 ^ i to 13 - 5 ; 
but why the increased^ production of silver to the^ Extent 
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of 20 per cent up to 1876, already counteracted In the course 
of the next four years by a rate of production reduced by 
the same percentage, should still have had the paradoxical 
result of bringing down silver from 6 od, to 49</., and of al- 
tering the ratio to i to 20 ? The monometallists again reply, 
that just as a nutnber of extraordinary causes have been shown 
to have combinfd to bring about the depreciation of silver, 
so there have been extraordinary demands for gold, such as 
Turkish loans, the French war loan, inflktion of trade, form- 
ation of'joint-stock companies, — all conspiring to keep up its 
price in spite of its increased production. Mr. Giffen, however, 
confining himself to^ England, after a careful comparison of the 
prices of both raw materials and manufactured goods, and allow- 
ing for the increase in*the population, Estimated that in the 20 
years since 1850, there had been a depreciation of gold in 
England to the extent of 33 per cent. ; and from this percentage 
he makes a further large deduction on account of the increase 
both of labour and of its efficiency, leaving a net lo per 
cent, depreciation spreading over twenty years. But neither 
does this answer give complete €?atisfaction. It only proves 
that the depreciation of gold was not so great as alarm- 
ists had predicted it would be ; but it leaves one important 
circumstance out of consideration, which destroys any paral- 
lelism between the depreciations of gold and of silver, and it 
Is this ; when gold was depreciating, the bimetallic law of 
the Latin Union was in force : when silver has been depre- 
ciating that force has been withdrawn. Making every allowance 
for the influences which the causes enumerated by Mr. Giffen 
had exerted in preventing a further fall in. gold between 1850 
and 1873, and in aggravating ihe fall of silver since the latter 
date, there remains tlie question — What share had the fixed 
ratio of the Latin Union in these two phenomena? Mr. 
Giffen implies it had none, and points to the fact, that the 
annual production in the case of such durable commodities 
like the precious metals, even when exceptionally large, makes 
a very slight impression upon ^the enormous amount already 
accumulated. Without for a moment denying this (indeed 
Mr. Molesworth has gone further, and shown that silver has 
been actually depreciating at the very time that its stock 
is diminishing relatively to gold) bimetallists point out that, 
even supposing Mr. Giffen's explanations of the depreciations 
bf gold and silver to be sufljci'*nt, without calltng in the in- 
ftjlence of the Latin Union, this only explaitis the steadiness 
of ’silver for twenty out of the seventy years. On the show- 
ing of the monometalists themselves, the rate of production 
had a spall share cciimpared wjth other causes in bringing 
these depreciations ; wliat proof is there that these causes 
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were not active at one time or another during the (irst fifty, 
as they have been during the last twenty, of tliese seventy 
years ? And if they have been activ^, what counter-cau3e has 
•been at work to prevent their disturbing the steadiness of 
silver? The history the# Bank of Etigland alone shows three 
great monetary crises (those of *25, *37, and '47) within these 
hfty* years, and thereby hangs a tale of depression of trade, 
stock-jobbing and burst speculations, quite a*s able to have 
affccicd the prices of^old and silver then, if they were able 
to affect them -afterwards. Then, as afterwards, there had 
been increase of population and of labour and of trade. 
If, therefore, the disturbing effect that all t^iese causes would 
have produced upon the market prices of gold and silver, 
was fnet and counteracted by an indVeased production of 
gold in the latter period, why did not the disturbance take 
full effect when there was no increased production to coun- 
teract it during the former period. To this, as far as I 
am aware, monometalists have not replied, except that the 
natural price of silver had, ns a matter of fact, been 
steady, whatever distuAing causes there may have been. The 
wliole case, therefore, n(»w stands thus : monometallists assign- 
special causes for the depreciation of silver since 1873, special 
causes for the depreciation of gold since 1850 and give no 
causes for the steadiness of silver before the latter date ; bi- 
metallists assign the same special causes for the depreciation 
of silver as monometalists, but add a fiflli cause, namely the 
abandonment of the fixed ratio by the Latin Union, and as* 
sign one cause for the steadiness of silver, in the midst of dis- 
turbing influences for seventy years, namely, the maintenance 
of the fixed ratio by the Latin Union. There had existed in 
France since 1803 the fixed legal ratio of i to I 5 ^» which 
the mint was open to the unrestricted coinage of both gold and 
silver, until in 1874 France impo.sed restrictions upon this 
free coinage in the case of silver, with the result of becoming 
virtually a monometallic country, and of compelling tlie rest 
of the Latin Union to follow her example. But during the 
long period that the fixed ratio^ad been maintained, the price 
of silver continued steady, oscillating very slightly about 6orf* 
The theory of bimetallism affirms tliat the fixed legal ratio 
and the steady rharket price were not a mere coincidence, but 
that they were connected as cause and effect ; that tlie connec- 
tion can be flgain restored without injuring existing interests 
generally • that Indian finance for some years past has, suffered 
from its severence, and that its restoration will relieve the 
Indian tax-payer at the expense only of the ^‘gold-bug,” that 
is to say will relieve the many and pogr at the expense of the 
few 3nd rich, the productive*at the expense of the unproductive 
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classei have no(v to enf^iiife’ i;^h#ft"this theory is, and how 
it proposes to adminifster relief 

Theory of BimetalUstn, 

Suppose two coufitries* both with the same population, the 
samb quantity of exchangeable commodities,, and the same 
rate of’ increasj? in both population and commodities.' Let 
one of these countries use i million coins of a metal A, and 
the other xo million coins of a metal and let the rate of 
prod^ct^oil of each of these metals be such a«s to keep exact 
pace with the increase of population and commodities, so that 
prices will be maintained at the same level in each country. 
AJso, let all the metal be used for coinage and for no other 
purposes. It is evident that one ccfin of the metal A will 
purchase the same quantity of commodities as ten coins of 
metal B ; that is, if one country desires to buy some of its 
commodities from the other, then (neglecting cost of transit) 
the rate of exchange between the two metals will be i to lo. 
Now, suppose that at the end of, say, the first twenty-five years, 
while population and commodities'in eafli country have doub- 
led themselves, the quantity of metal A has also doubled itself, 
hut the quantity of metal B has increased four-fold. There will 
be 2 million A coins in circulation in the one country against 
40 million B coins in the other, so that one A coin will now 
purchase as much commodity as twenty B coins, and the rate 
of exchange between the two metals will now be i to 20 ; 
metal B will be said to depreciate in terms of metal A ; prices in 
the B metal country will rise 100 per cent, while they will be 
stationary in the other countiy, and the* international trade of 
the two countries will no longer be on the same footing as it 
was before. If, instead of these changes, at the end of the 
first twenty-five years, while population and commodities had 
doubled themselves, the quantity of metal B had doubled 
itself, and that of metal A increased fourfold, there would be 
20 tnillions of B coins against 4 millions of A coins j five coins 
of metal B would purchase as rnuch commodity as one coin of 
metal A ; the rate of exchange would be i to 5 ; metal A 
would be said to have depreciated in terms of metal B ; prices in 
the A tnetal country would rise 100 per cent, those of the other 
. country remaining stationary, and the conditions of interna- 
tional trade would be again altered, but, in the opposite direction. 

a third suppose at the etid of the same period, popula- 
^tipn and (commodities having doubled themselves as before, the 
<|uantity of inetal A reinained. stationary, while that of metal B 
■:increased fourfold There would now be i million of the 
l 40 million j of the latfer ; but prices in the A metal 

have fallen too per. cent, and risen in exactly 
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the same proportion in the pth<^r • one coin, of metal A. would 
purchase as much commodity as forty coins, of B the 

rate of exchange would be l to 40; the former metal would 
•be %aid to have appreciated^ and the fatter to have deprecated* 
and international trade suffer a more violent dislocation 

than in either of the other two cases. 

Now, suppose at this stage the countries, to prevent the 
recurrence of all these fluctuations, came t 5 an agreenient 
to give up the use* of single metals, and to adopt , 
for their standajrd coinage, circulating at an arbitrany fixed 
ratio of say I to lO ; on the condition that it will be op- 
tional to every one to pay his debts in whichever of the 
two metals he chooses, but calculating ^he amount of his 
debt ‘at that ratio aloi%e, irrespective of any variations in the 
productions of the two metals. There will now be a total coin- 
age made up of one million A metal, and 40 millions B metal 
coins, shared between the two countries, but since the prices of 
the two metals as measured by their quantities are in the ratio 
of 1 to 40, while the fixed arbitrary ratio is i to 10, it has now 
to be decided which erf thes^tvvo ratios (which for convenience 
may be called the “ market ’’ and the legal ** ratios) will 
actually prevail. Two cases now arise ; first, these two countries 
are the only countries in the world, (or are made to embrace, 
them all,) in which case, as no influence from outside can be 
brought to bear upon them, and as tlie metals have no other 
use except as coin, they must needs circulate at the legal ratio. 
Or, secondly, there might be other countries tliat refuse to 
recognize the ratio i to 10, Suppose one such country to exist*, 
and to be an exact counterpart of cither of the two countries, 
hitherto considered, with regard to population and commodities, 
and to have an aggregate of 20}4 millions (half the aggregate 
circulation of the other two) of A and B coins, circulating at 
the present market ratio of i to 40. Debtors in the twp 
former countries having the option of paying their debts in 
either metal, fintl that metal B, in terms both of metal A and of 
commodities, is cheaper in the third country than in their own ; 
vvhile holders of metal B in th% third country find that metal A 
in terms of metal B, is cheaper in the two former countries. 
Two movements will be accordingly setup — the metal B will 
flow from the third country to the other two, where its ex- 
changeable value will rise to the fixed ratio, and debtof$,<for. 
every debt of*ten B coins they discharge, will clear a 
equal to the difference betweeh the fixed ratio, and the new; 
market ratio which the efflux of B coins will establiStl 
the third country ; while the metal A will flow from these;., twp" 
countries to the third country, whete its exchangeable valttp . 
will rise to the. market valutf sp estabflsljied, . and dxe itpporterfl 
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of metal A (who are the late holders of metal B) will gain to 
the extent of the difference between the old market ratio of 
I to 40 and tlie new market ratio established by -the influx of 
metal A. Thus the joirtt effect of this two-fold movement '^will 
be to increase the supply of metal A and decrease that of 
metal B in the third country, and thus to change the m’arket ratio 
in it ; and the process will on until that ratio reaches 1 to 10. 
It will not stop short of this, for it will still be profitable to 
both countries to continue tlie interchang*^ of the two metals ; 
but peifiter will it go beyond it, for then it wili be profitable to 
exjiort metal A from the third country, and to import metal B 
into it ; and this ^retrograde movement will accordingly set in, 
until the market ratio travels back to i to 10. Thus, then, in 
both of the two cases supposed to arise, the legal ratio prevails 
in the countries adopting it, and in one case it also regulates the 
market ratio of another country which has not adopted it. 
This is the stendyng power of bimetallism upon which it rests 
its claims to efficacy as a remedy for monetary disorders. In 
the above skeleton or diagrammatic sketch, all circumstances 
that must, in the complex operations of Actual practice, modify 
the regularity of its working, and all objections raised against it 
on the ground that it is unworkable have necessarily been 
emitted. These have now to be considered. 

III.— Practical Bimetallism : its Influence upon the 
existing relations of Silver to Gold, 

It is noticeable that the opponents of bimetallism have 
aftener directed their argurnents against its practical applications 
than touched upon the truth of its theory. It may be that 
they consider the theory itself to be sound, but yet too feeble 
to struggle into practice against the host of counter-influences 
which any attempt to work it would bring into play, or, may be, 
:hat the world being now practically monometallic, the defend- 
irs of the existing state of things and of a policy of laisser faire 
n monetary matters, are afraid of compromising their reputation, 
IS practical men, by de.scendingj to the di.scussion of anything 
:hat looks like “ a theory,’ “ a monetary dream,” " a Utopian 
Man.” But certainly the arguments of monometallist.s, aimed 
It the principles for which bimetallism contends, liave been 
imong their weakest performances, and it is remarkable how 
napy of even Mr. Giffen’s objections seem to rest on the 
ground that bimetallism is nqt so much unsoun'fl in principle 
iS it is unnecessary and inconvenient. Of course, the reason 
;iven for this attitude is that in such matters practicability is 
sorest test of sound principle. Bimetallists do hot deny 
but they^j contend thait the principle has been so tested and 
^od practicable for three quarters of a century, until a seWes 
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ol changes connected, as Mr. Molesworlh points out, with the 
virtual demonetisation of silver in America, by an act that 
looks very much like fraud, and jvhich was only atoned for 
•wh%n too late by the passing of the Bland Act, conspired to 
thrust the principle out<of practice, and to bring about the 
present state of things. 

One of the hrst objections that attempts t^ nip bimetallism 
in the bud is, — How can a Government fix the price of a com- 
modity at an unalte^ble rate, when that price can only be 
determined according to the fluctuations of demand and^upply ? 
and in support of this objection monometallists anxiously 
point out that nearly half the gold, and n^ore than half the 
silver in stock, are used purely as commodities in the “ manu- 
factures, &c But wlfether these prof)ortions are so used or 
not, is not to the point, for bimetallism does not contem- 
plate that Government should fix the market price of the 
precious metals as commodities, but only that it should fix an 
exchange ratio between them when used as coins or measures 
of value. The result of this fixed ratio will be to create, from 
time to time, a demanfl for aoe or the other of the metals that 
mav happen to be cheaper in the open market, and thus to 
raise its price there as well. Such a demand is surely as legiti- 
mate as any that can be supposed to influence the supply of a 
commodity. As Mr. Gibbs (whose recent conversion from the 
ranks of the strongest opponents of bimetallism to those of 
its ablest supporters, is a significant fact of the increasing con- 
fidence in its soundness that this theory is inspiring among 
conscientious thinkers and practical men) puts it, money can 
neither buy money nor measure money, though it may be com- 
posed of two different metals, just as one foot-rule cannot measure 
another though they can be made of two different substances. 
The absurdity would lie not in unalterably fixing the ratio of 
the two metals as money, but in allowing that ratio to vary 
with their market prices, ( a proposal which has sometimes 
been made as a compromise for bimetallism ) which would be 
as rational a procedure as if a l^w were passed that the length 
of the standard steel yard in the Tower should be a little cur- 
tailed or a little added to, according to a rise or fall in the price . 
of steel in the market. Neither does the arbitrary ratio inter- 
fere with the freedom of the market prices of commodities other 
than gold and silver. When Government declares that one 
ounce of gold, or fifteen and a half ounces of silver, will hence- 
forth indifferently be the measure of value of a commodity, say. 
wheat, and if according to the present demand and supply of 
that cereal, fifteen bushels of it can be exchanged for either of 
those tvfo wcijghts of gold jnd silver, Governmerjlt in no. wlfay 
fixes the price of wheat ; for if at any moment tlie demand for- 
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it increases, , faster th^,n it$ supply, nqtbing in the fixed ratio, 
will prevent the price of wheat from rising only if now not 
fifteen but ten . bushels of .^itwill ex;Cbang0 for one ounce of 
gold, they, must also exchange for fifteen^ apci a. half ounce#*/ of • 
silver, . « , 

The next objection is directed against the stability of 
\)imetaUism; : granted the fixed ratio of the metals as, money 
does not fix their price as commodities, would it not pro- 
duce a worse result? Would it not, towing to the well- 
know^ action of Gresham’s law, that bad money drives out 
good, create an increased demand for whichever metal is 
che^iper at the time ? On the showing of the bimetallists 
themselves it would : if so, would not this , increased demand 
stimulate increased production of the cheaper metal, and 'thus 
in turn further depreciate it ? And would not this process go 
on until the dearer metal altogether ceases to be circulated or 
produced, and the bimetallic country is brought back to virtual 
monometallism, after having done the mischief of depreciating 
one of the metals to a lower point than it would luive reached 
had bipietallism never existed ? If everMnonometallism could 
make out a de jure right to -the place that it now occupies 
cjfe facto as king of the monetary world,” it is this argument 
against the steadying power of bimetallism. And the answer 
that the latter makes is especially interesting as a test of its 
soundness. 

. Xh'S objection has been stated as strongly as it possibly could 
be by Mr. Giffen, and is as follows : — Suppose in the open 
market and in countries outside the bimetallic union, there 
is a tendency in the cheaper metal to* become dearer. That 
iSj^ when the fixed ratio is i to I5j4 iri bimetallic coun- 
tries, and the market ratio outside is say, i to i8 (silver 
bfeing thus the cheaper metal) by Gresham’s law there will 
a <low of silver into the bimetallic countries to be ex- 
changed for gold. The market price of silver will rise until it 
reacliepf approximately, the fixed ratio. But if, at this moment, 
^j^re is an increased production of the hitherto dearer metal, 
silver will rise still higher its market price, until the 
letter passes the fixed ratio and reaches a point above it, say 
I to 12,:, There will accordingly be a flow of the now cheaper 
into, bimetallic countries to be exchanged for 
silver,; (*• provided there is any silver left in these conntries,” 
Mr*, Giffim/ pointedly adds) according to, the saoie law*' the 
ratio ^wjll b^ lowered until it drops approximately to 
raUo. $o Mn Giffen concedes to bimetallism 

influence iipon exchange,, 
pqih^ out tb^t these changes ' actually happened about 
1 %^ of ^gol 4 <|i^ 6 qveries qf ^ 1859 ^ , 
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this date silver, then cheapen pQut;Jed Jnt 6 biittet^lHc France, 
until “in 1848 the Batik of Fraiicfel had hazily any gold 
lefjj^ in its till." But from this drfte gold began ^Ur into 
the same country, and continued to do so until' ’tt‘ agaiti 
began to appreciate. Btit ftauf, suppose that when silver is 
alre.ady cheaper, there is a tendency for it to become cheaper still ; 
bimetallism “ will be powerless to arrest the •fall, because the 
bimetallic country h|S already got the cheaper metal, and ha.s 
none of the m^tal which is becoming dearer to exchange.” 
Referring again to the case of France, he seemi to express aft 
opinion that had not the depreciation of silver befote 1850 
been arrested by tlie most lucky accident of the discovery of 
gold* there would hav^ been no gold Jeft in France to bd ejt- 
changed for silver, and to arrest its fall ; so that French 
bimetalism would have then died a natural death, instead of 
living on only to meet a violent one a quarter of a century 
afterwards. The conclusion drawn from the objection, then, 
is that unless a system of universal bi-metallism is possible 
which obviously it is iv^t, the system will be unworkable. 

To this the answer givei? is something like the following : 
The theory of bimetallism does not overlook the action of 
Gresham’s law, but claims to operate through it. It also 
points out that if under its operation an increased stimu- 
lus is given to production of the cheaper metal, a greater 
absorbing power is also called into play, than would be 
under the action of monometallism So, that, other things 
remaining the same, the two systems stand on the same footing, 
tf only bimetallism can provide against the likelihood of one of 
the metals disappearing entirely from circulation. Over and 
above this, bimetallism maintains that it possesses a greater 
steadying power by which the oscillations in the market values 
of the two metals are limited to a nai rower range than under 
monometallism ; that this power can be effectually exercised 
by the formation of a bimetallic Union which would comprise 
the most impoitant nations in the world, so that universal 
bimetallism is as unnecessarjS as it is impossible ; and that 
such a Union will be sufficient to prevent the appreciatit^ 
metal fium di.sappearing fiom the circulation of the countries 
comprised Under it. * 

Suppose a metal, silver, to become cheaper in the market : 
it Bows into (jie bimetallic country at a rate regulated by 
difference between the market* and the fixed* ratios, andf -by 
the quantity of gold seeking to be exchanged for it. Supi>ciite 
that, notwithstanding this demand, and owing to demonetlsaet^, 
or to greatly increased production, it becomes still cheaper 
market : its flow into thfe WmetalHc tjountry to be exclianfed 
for’ gold is accelerated as tht^t difference widens, an^'difisr^ a 

v®L, Lxxxivj] 23 
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higher profit upon the exchange. Omitting at present the 
influence of the law that in (lie case of metals the cost of 
production increases as the demand increases, it is evident that 
a portion of the demand for the depreciating metal weuld' 
never have been set up, had not the fixed ratio set it up. 
The question now is, will the depreciation of the cheapening 
metal, due to tjiis demand, reach a lower point than it would 
have under monometallism after equalisation of supply and 
demand? Suppose when monometallisnf alone prevails in two 
countries, the annual productions of gold and 'silver to be each 
20 millions sterling in value, and let this rate serve to maintain 
the market prices^of the two metals at the same ratio, say of 
I to 15, and to keep the prices of commodities at the same 
level. If now the annual supply of Silver rises to 40 millions 
that of gold remaining unaltered, the result will be to lower 
the market ratio in both countries, to say, i to 20, and to raise 
the prices of commodities in the silver monometallic country, 
but to leave them unaltered in the gold monometallic one. 
At this stage suppose either of the two countries to adopt 
bimetallism at i to 15 : if the {,old-uslng country adopts it, 
then the depreciated silver from the other will flow into it, 
with the effect of raising the exchange to a point above that 
to which it had fallen under monometallism (a point, namely, 
between i to 20 and i to 15) and of lowering prices in propor- 
tion in the silver-using country : if the latter country adopts 
it then the market ratio will continue unaltered, but prices 
will ipso facto fall, inasmuch as they are now measuicd 
by silver raised to its old value of i to 15. Thus, in 
either case, the influence of bimetaflism has been either to 
raise exchange or to lower prices, (which in some cases 
means a rise in exchange). This reaction would be helped 
by an independent circumstance, namely the law of the cost 
of production of the metals, which, unlike that of manufac- 
tured commodities, increases with the demand : so that less and 
less paying mines have to be worked to supply it The result 
is that profits upon the wors^ paying mines of both metals 
will be equalised sooner than if the cost did not increase. 
Wheo this point is reached the further depreciation of the 
cheapen metal, so far as it is due to over-production, will stop. 

But wb^t if before this steadying operation has been effected, 
the dearer metal should entirely disappear from the bimetallic 
country, as Mr. Giflen, it has just been stated, predicts it will ? 
Biiq^allists are well aware of the truth of this objection, and 
wUh the view of preventing such an occurrence, they propose to 
a bimetallic Union including the chief monetary countries 
In ^e worl 4 r-Oteat Britain, America, Germany, and the Latin 
V«ioo ; to whidi, I suppose, would htlve to be added India. 

"t 0 
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According to 6gures quoted from Haupt (I regret the book itself 
is not before me) this Union would possess in round numbers 
SSo^illions .sterling worth of gold, ‘and 400 millions sterling 
of silver. All other civilised countries outside the Union could 
only muster 200 millions gold and 270 millions silver (of which 
last China alone would own 175 millions). If now silver were 
to fall, it is very plain that the 270 millions oP it, swollen now 
to say 300 millions, w<)uld be able to absorb only a little more 
than half the gold owned by the Union: Nor is this all. The 
only great silver country outside the Union would be China, 
owning three-fifths of the entire stock ; and It is not easy to 
understand what motive the Chinaman would have in buying 
gold at the very time when gold was dear. He can have no 
use for it as currency, as he uses only silver for that purpose, and 
he will surely use it less in the arts and manufactures, now that 
it is dear. If, however, that ingenious heathen should over- 
reach himself and make the mistake of buying gold at such a 
time, he will no doubt find out one remedy to rcctifiy his 
mistake, and that would 4 )e to jjnake his country join the Union. 
Neither is this all. It is to be borne in mind that even during 
periods of violent fluctuations in exchange, the balance of trade 
can be settled through means that do not necessitate the acJtual 
export of the precious metals in any large quantities A great 
deal of the debt in such cases is paid in increased exports of 
goods, and accordingly Mr. Gibbs, who points this out, asks — in 
the spirit of the sceptical historian that has recorded and then 
questioned the truth of the improbable deed ascribed to Peter 
Piper — if a fall in silver will drain the bimetallic Union of its 
gold, where will the gold be drained to? And he waits for an 
answer from monometallists. 

Another objection which, like the preceding, is still directed 
against the steadying influence of bimetallism, is drawn from 
the test of the Bank rate and rates of Indian exchange. A 
writer in a local paper recently pointed out that the annual 
fluctuations, in the rate of the Bank of Bengal, were on the 
whole greater from 1862 to *74 (^he maximum fluctuation was 
6 to 14 per cent in ’66) than, they were from the latter date to 
’86 (the maximum was 3 to ii per cent in ’84), Similarly, 
exchange on London varied more between ’61 and '74, (having 
been as much as in ’66), than between ’74 and ’86, (when 

the maximum variation was 2 }^d), Now as trade suffers more 
from fluctuations in these rates than from their actual f^ll, 
it is inferred that bimetallism will not profit trade. This 
principle is .perfectly true, but it is not the interests of tr^de 
alone that#bimetalHsm seeks to serve. But besides the figures 
prove much less than what •they areVieant to prove. They 
give the fluctuations for eveiy yeai^ but not the mean fluctuations 
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for the two peHods selected. Mr. Molesworlh, adopting a 
safer method, and taking a somewhat larger number of years 
from which to strike averages, says that between 1844 a*sd ’f8 
the Bank of England changed its fates 196 times, whilst. the 
Bank of France changed only 87 times, and that while the 
limiting rates wei-e- between 2 and 10 per cent in England, 
they were only between 3 and 5 per cent in France ; and he 
infers that the steadiness of the Frenih Bank was due to the 
6xed fatio of the Latin Union, Granting the accuracy of the 
writer’s figures, .for the limited period they embrace, and bearing 
in mind the fa^t that India was not a member of the bi- 
metallic Union, though presumably she should have come under 
its influence as an' outsider, it should at least be inquired 
whether other causes were not at work to produce the alleged 
fluctuations, before we agree to believe, in the face of the im- 
proved steadiness shown to have existed in France, that bi- 
metallism had no steadying effect upon the Indian money- 
market. 

Another objection that has btven raiSed, is on the ground that 
the increase, which it is believed bimetallism will make in the 
total stock of money in circulation, cannot be looked upon as 
a distinct benefit. It has been supposed, that according to the 
popular notion, “ abundant money is good for trade," bimetal- 
lism, by substituting two metals for one, will bring about that 
abundance and encourage trade. But if there is any benefit 
to be derived from abundant money, bimetallism does not claim 
the sole merit of confeiring it. It is clear that under monomet- 
allism as well, there will be an equal abundance of money in 
circulation in the world, if some of its nations use a gold and 
the others a silver currency. There would be no great harm 
done on the whole, no general interests seriously touched, if on 
one of the metals depreciating, the countries that had adopted 
it for their standard, were content to endure the evils of its 
depreciation, or could persuade some of the gold-using countries 
to chapge their standard and,, adopt silver, so that the surplus 
would be absorbed, and prices maintained at the same levels 
■ in both gold and silver-using countries. But unfortunately the 
'history of -past years, although it shows the occurrence of 
depr^lqiations of both metals from time to time, never shows 
a sfi^ie instance, that I know, of a country disinterested enough 
‘ to gi,\re up the appreciating^ metal and adopt ttie' other for the 
rgi^UCTal good. On the other hand there are examples of rich 
.land' powerful countries abaridoning a depreciating metal and 
scrambling to substitute' the appreciating metal as- their stand- 
ard'., Mr.^Gififeii acknowledges that the " diminution of (gold) 
money^has been the result of an injudicious application eff Jmbno- 
. metallism/’ But as long as d monometallic country finds that 
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by altering its currency it will suffer no loss itself, an4 feels it is 
not bound to consider whether , such, a step will injure others, 
what encouragement is there for hoping with him that this 
yijinltcious application is one “ of whith the nations of the world 
are not now likely to be guilty pf ” ? Bimetallism proposes to 
build upon safer ground tl^an trusting to the generous instincts 
of mankind upon the matter of money, and leaves the xe- 
adjus'tment of supply and demand to the action of a self-com- 
pensating mechanical l^w as a safer agency- But this very dis- 
interestedness, if such it is, has been made the basis of another 
objection. As a*matter of fact bimetallism, as now advocated, 
does not lay stress upon any connection between “ good trade,” 
and “ abundant money.” That was a notionf not started by the 
older ^bimetallists, but common to political economists general- 
ly, witliout reference to the side they took in the battle of the 
standards. But the depression in trade that has followed upon 
tlie uiinatural inflation of the last decade, and the crawl into 
which its recent “ leaps and bounds ” have subsided, have had 
the effect of bringing about juster notions of the functions of 
money among later eeppomists. Professor Sidgwick, who has 
borne strong but judicious testimony to the stability afforded by 
bimetallism, has pointed out that the scarcity of the symbol 
of value cannot influence value itself, that “ a fall in prices 
occasioned by the scarcity of coin cannot, if equally distributed, 
make rational people produce less.” Industry will be as active, 
commodities as abundant, and their exchange by trade as brisk, 
if money is half as plentiful and prices half as low as they were 
htSaxe, provided the fall is universal. And the bimetallism of the 
present day fully agrees to the truth of this. 

Another objection, just alluded to, is that a bimetallic union 
only benefits countries outside itself, by giving a fictitious 
value to a metal whose “ natural ” market price is lower. A 
monometallic country using the over-rated metal would find 
that while its purchasing power liad diininisheu at home, it 
continued to be high within the Union, so that, by carrying 
the metal thither, it could get more commodities for its 
money’s worth. On the other^iand bimetallic countries would 
at the same time set up a demand for the over-rated metal, 
checking its deprecation, raising its market price, and thereby 
again benefiting the monometallic country. So far then as 
these considerations go, it would be to the interest of such a 
country to kegp out of the Union, and be, as it were, the 
recipie,nt of outdoor ' relief. So,* too, it has been asserted i(by 
the German Finance Minister among others) that it- would . no 
less be to the interest of a country already within the Union 
to desert Jt and revert to monometallism, choosing the under- 
rated metal as its standard ; «and the example of France r^ehtjy 
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withdrawing from the Latin Union has been citea as an ex- 
ample. In answer, therB is no reason why outside countries 
should not be benehtted, ^ long as it is not done at the expense 
of the Union countries, and it has not yet been shown gahat 
injury the latter would suffer. It, should also be noted that 
the two advantages which an outsider would reap — more goods 
for its money, and a rise in the rate of exchange — would have 
opposite tendei^cies, one countracting the other, instead of 
working together towards an augmented result. As to the 
possibiUty of a secession, it has been questioned by Mr. 
Tidrnan, who points out that the seceding country must, before 
it can become monometallic, get rid of its stock of the metal 
it rejects from its currency, say silver, by exchanging it for 
gold, which it selects, unless, indeed, *it is content (or rather it 
is bold enough) to begin life anew with the stock of gold it 
already has, — which would mean a frightful fall in prices. But 
if it wants to avoid such a calamity, where can it buy gold 
with its discarded silver ? Not from its Late fellow members 
of the Union, for they would be quite right, in such a case of 
breach of faith, to stretch a poyit in "feheir right of choice and 
refuse any payments to the seceder except in silver : not from 
silver monometallic countries, for although they may have gold 
to sell, they would not be likely to depreciate their own cur- 
rency by selling it for silver : nor from gold monometallic ones, 
for it is not likely they would need silver to any large extent. 
Of course, in such reasonings on probabilities, there is the 
chance that the improbable might, after all, come to pass ; but 
if the Union is made to embrace the chief nations in the world, 
there would be no difhculty either in providing a law against 
such an occurence as a secession, by direct international agree- 
ment, or in giving effect to the new law if necessary. 

The last objection it is proposed to notice, is one that urges, 
in a spirit somewhat opposed to that of the preceding, that 
bimetallism is selfish, and will injure existing interests ; that 
by proposing its fixed ratio at i to 5)4 it will be doing an in- 
justice to the whole body of creditors. Fund-holders in Eng- 
land and other gold-using countries of the Union, who think 
they are entitled to be paid in gold only, would now be liable 
to be paid in silver. Those creditors of silver-using countries 
like India, who have expressly stipulated that payments to 
them were to be made in gold, will be helpless when they see 
this stipulation violated. To prevent such haidships, then, it 
has been proposed that bimefallism should fix the legal ratio 
of gold to silver at their present market value, which is about 
I to io. In theory there can be no objection to this lower rate, 
just as there can be none to the higher ; >but there are suffer- 
ing interesfs to be considered, whdse relief has been one of the 
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strongest motives with some of the advoeates of htmetaiUsmi 
and before which the hardships which a rich and body 

of men may endure will not be alloyred to stand by any right' 
<feeluig mind. This relief would not be effected if the ratio 
of I to 20 were adopted. .This ratio, indeed, has little else to 
recommend it ; it is due to extraordinary circumstances, not to 
the • normal course of monetary history, and has nothing 
“ natural ” about it except the name. There il less reason to 
look upon silver as* occupying its natural” place in the 
world’s currency now, than it did a few years ago 4 >eforejt 
was so largely demonetised to the serious injury of certain 
interests ; and there seems to be no reason^ivhy the rehabilita- 
tion of these interests should not have a prior claim to the 
presetvation of those others that havtf been profiting at their 
expense. But this question apart, it is pretty evident that the 
ratio I to 15 will injure nobody ; for if the English fund- 
holder is paid in silver at this ratio, he will get less silver, 
it is true, but the purchasing power of that silver will have 
risen 

The minor objection# needrfiot delay us long. It is objected 
that silver will be two bulky a currency to be carried about 
the remedy is — issue one pound bank notes : that there will 
be danger of an over-issue of paper currency within the 
Union ; — the remedy must be sought in international l^islatioii 
directed against sucli issues : that there will be the expense of 
constantly recurring re-coinages as one metal or the other is 
selected for making payments ; answer — there is no help for it, 
but the Government of each country must bear that expense for 
the good of tlie whole Union : that there would be much diffi- 
culty in making payments which must be made in a particular 
metal, for example, in drawing a cheque for gold to be remitted 
to a gold-using country, when the bank might tender silver to 
the drawer ; answer — there would be the delay and incon- 
venience of buying the gold in the market ; and we must just 
make the best of it. 

IV. — Practical Bimetallisik : its Influence upon Indian 
Commerce and Finance. 

The influence exerted by the fluctuations of silver upon 
India is twofold — upon the people through the export and 
import trade of the country, and upon the Government through, 
the Bills drawn upon it by the Secretary of State. But inas- 
much as these Bills are paid hltimately through exported 
produce,' circumstances that may affect the Government as a 
debtor, will also affect the commercial classes tlirough whom 
its debt is discharged ; and, as the amount required for this 
discharge has to be raised by taxatioi\ any iucie^se in it also. 
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implies an 'tocrease in titp bnedetis-of the people. Those who 
look upon the psesent .financial position of thei^Indian Govern- 
ment a$ not calling ifoc special remedies, have attempted to 
show that Uie interests of the Government and of the people o 
in this matter are very different things : tirat if low estchaos’e 
sWclls the amount of the Government’s sterling debt, it at the 
same time stimuiates the country's exports j that if it compels 
tire Oovemtnent' ito impose additional taxes, so it gives the 
country larger 'profits otv its exports, out« of which to pay the 
taxes ; that the late recourse had to direct taxation, is 
due net to falling exchange, but to the remission of indirect 
taxes and to increased military charges ; that, in short, low* 
exchange is beneficial to India, which is better off with the 
rupee at one and sixpence than she was with the rupee at two 
shillings. 

To this the answer given by bimetallists fs, that the advant- 
age, which Indian trade might have reaped from low exchange 
has been counteracted by a fall in the sterling prices of Indian 
exports, much heaviei than the fall in silver ; that, if in spite 
of this the Indian trade returns al?ow art increase in the value 
(rf .exports, it is due to other causes than low exchange ; that, 
if the cause of free trade icquiied the abolition of the impoit 
duties, and the safety and honour of tlie Empiie demanded the 
wterease of the military charges, no consideiations of exchange 
would have pievented the Government from adopting these 
two measures ; so that, if exchange bad risen, Government 
would have taken these two measures, but would not have 
imposed the income-tax ; while, if exchange had fallen still 
lower than it did, the measures would still have been taken, but 
the income-tax probably increased, or the budget left to show a 
gaping deficit ; and that the point in question is, not whether the 
Indian Government should legulate its expendituie according 
tq its income but whether that expenditure should be at tiie 
mercy of the rate of qxchahge and of those who regulate it — not 
whether Government should cut its coat according to its cloth, 
but whether outsiders should have the power of prescribing 
the stee of the cloth. * 

Into the first of these two influences, namely, that exerted by 
exchange upon Indian commerce, there enter,* with regard to 
exports, three elements; the silver price of the commodities 
exported from India ; the gold price they command in 
European markets ; and the exchange or gold*price of silver. 
Confining ourselves to the coiisideration of a fall in exchange, 

' the following combinations are possible among these three 
clea»eAis : first, the fall {n exchange may coincide with a simul- 
^tatiuobs rise or fall fn and aihrert prices of Commodities, 

these pricU may. both s«cdttd» 
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In exchange may coincide with a fisaJn prices of 'commodities 
in one metal, and a fall in prices in the ot^r gt fall In 
exchange may coincide with a rise in, gold prices and a j&ll ip 
silver prices) ; and, third, the fall in exchange may ct^<3de 
with arise or fall in prices pf commodities in one of the metals, 
while prices in the other metal remain stationary i a fall 
in exchange may coincide with a rise in gold prices while silver 
prices remain unchanged). Of these possible combinatiofis 
the one that is applicable to the present actual state of Indian 
exports is that in which a fall in exchange is accompanied by a 
fall in gold prices of commodities, while their silver prices remain 
unaltered. The thorough-going advocates of low exchange 
have overlooked the fall in gold prices, ana have asserted that 
India takes back silver in return for her*exports. Bimetallists 
have replied by pointing out that gold prices have fallen more 
than exchange, and that the bulk of Indian exports is ex- 
changed for imported merchandize, not for bullion or specie. 
These argument and counter-arguments, with their bearings, 
have been worked out in the following way : — 

Mr. Yule, after quoting ofiQcial returns to show that since 
silver began to fall there has been a great expansion of the 
Indian expoit trade, from 57 millions sterling in 1873, tc 
85 millions in 1884, proceeds to account for this ex{>ansioti 
thus : — The average price of wheat in silver at port of slupmenl 
in India is (in round numbers) Rs. 7,160 for lOO tons ; the 
average net price in gold that these loo tons fetch in London 
is 537/. This amount converted into silver at 2s., gives the ex- 
porter Rs. 5,370 ; at IS. lod, gives him Rs. 5 860 ; at is. Zd. 
Rs. 6,450 ; at ir. 6d., Rs. 7,160, and at 1 j. 4/f., Rs. 8,050. Bui 
the average cost to the exporter has just been stated to be 
Rs. 7,160; therefore he will be trading at a dead loss if ex 
change is above ir. 6d. ; and will only begin to make a prohl 
when it falls below that rate ; and his profits will be larger anc 
larger the lower exchange falls. Nor is this the worst : it maj 
be supposed that when exchange rises, gold prices will rise too 
so that the average price of the 100 tons of wheat might be 
something above 537^, so as to give the exporter some hop* 
of profit still. But this hope is cut off when Mr. Yule point: 
out that low gold prices combined with low exchange hav« 
alone enabled the Indian exporter to undersell the Americar 
exporter of wheat ; .so that if exchange, and, with it, golc 
prices, were tc^ rise, the latter, who has the advantage of lowei 
costs of production and transport,* would drive his Indian com- 
petitor out of tbq European market. Thus then low exchang* 
and low gold prices are beneficial to Indian trade, both servht^ 
as a sort*of protection to it, and the^question to Indfa. uqti 
one/nerely of higher 'or lo^er profits with, faUIngf and. i^nj 
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exchange, but A life and daath question between trade and no 
trade at all, if exchange tises above a certain point. This is 
the case as it is made out by monometallists. 

The answer given is as follows : — It is stated by Mr, Vule 
that the hgufeS given by him in sterling, namely, 84 millions 
and 57 millions have been obtained from official returns ; 
this means that they are expressed at the conventionaK rate 
of is., as on this supposition alone they harmonise with 
the figures in crores of rupees given ^by Mr. Barbour and 
Mr, Q’Conor. If so, a portion of the difference between the 
two an^ounts would represent only a fictitious “ expansion,” since 
the real increase in^.the value would be more truly indicated by 
converting tlie crores into sterling at the rate of exchange prevail- 
ing at the time (of coflrse higher in r873 than in 1884). ' This 
is pointed out to show that while bimetallists fully concur 
that there has been a real advance in the value of Indian exports, 
they hold it has not been to the extent that these sterling figures 
would imply. They also point out that a portion of this advance 
is due to a succession of good harvests ; to the opening up of new 
sources of supply ; to the cheapening of iifiand transit consequent 
on railway extension in India, and to the cheapening of ocean 
transit, consequent on the opening of the Suez Canal and on the 
greater competition among steam-ship companies. These are 
advantages that exchange cannot touch, nor the competition of 
America destroy. The remaining portion ma)'’ be set down to 
low exchange ; and with regard to tliis portion only would 
India be at a disadvantage compared with America, if exchange 
were to rise. 

But there is another fact — the fall in gold prices,. — which 
Mr. Yule’s method, of converting the average gold price 
into rupees at different rates of exchange, seems to ignore. The 
Index-numbers of the Economist calculated on the prices of 
22 selected articles, show a fall in gold prices since 1873 
amounting to 31 per cent. Taking this percentage to repre- 
sent Ulso the fail in the price of wiieat (it is given as even higher, 
namely, 35 per cent.), it is evidei^t that the gold price of the too 
tofts of wheat would be higher than 537/. in 1873, and lower than 
that amount in 1884, by about 15 percent, respectively. This 
would give about 617/. in the former, and 457/. in the latter year, 
as the prices the too tons would fetch in Ix>ndon, all charges 
deducted. It seems to me that it is these figures and not the 
.(wet'otge, thit should have been converted into rupees. Supposing 
exchange was at 2.r. and is. 6 d. respectively in these two years, 
(they /Were really is. 11^. and ijr. yd. Which would be still taojee 
fbvo^^le to the present object), these amounts would stadd 
' 6,l7q,a'nd. Rs. representing the silver ptices the 

. ^ta-ined in these two. years. Now the aversHge cost 
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of wheat at port of shipnifint has been already taken to 
be Rs. 7,160. According to Index-nuihbers for 13 -aFticIeS’ 
drawn up by Mr. Barbour — It is clea^ that the prices of. Indiaft 
• e^^orts had been on the whole stationary from 1873 to so 

that this average cost of wheat may also be taken to re)|»esent 
approximately its actual cost in these two years. _ Compariilg 
this* with the silver prices the exporter has obtained, it looks 
as if he has been trading during these two At a dead 

loss. Any advanta^® that might have been expected, from the 
fall of a whole* sixpence in exchange, has been so ^eetuaUy 
counteracted by a fall in gold prices, that he gets less rup^s 
for his wheat when exchange is at 6^., than he did when 
it was at 2 s . ! What docs this reductio ad absurdum teach ? Two 
thin^ evidently ; first, «that the benefits of low exchange can 
be completely counteracted by still more powerful influences, 
and, second, that the Indian exporter of wheat, or anything else, 
has been very foolish if he has imported silver in exchange for 
his exports. 

Here then comes in the circumstance, that, fortunately for 
herself, India has not* imp<»rted gold and silver to any large 
amount, but has exchanged the bulk 'of her exports for mer- 
chandize to be imported. The average of the last five years 
shows — of commodities, exports 84 millions sterling, imports 
54 millions; of gold and silver, exports million, imports 13 
million sterling. Does this necessitate any further modifica- 
tion in Mr. Yule’s view of the matter? Since 1873 silver has 
depreciated to the extent of 22 per cent. ; if at the same time 
both gold and silver prices of Indian commodities had re- 
mained stationary, the Indian exporter would profit to the 
extent of the depreciation. But, as just stated, gold prices of 
Indian exports have fallen 31 per cent., while their silver 
prices have continued stationary, so that not only has all the 
gain due to lower exchange been swallowed up in this fall, but 
the exporter has to bear a loss of 9 cent., if he converts the 
proceeds of his sale into silver. He, therefore, with common 
prudence invests the greater part of these proceeds in English 
goods now 31 per cent, cheaper, and imports them to IndiA. 
If, now, the silver prices of imports had risen in proportion 
to the fall in exchange, they would have been 22 per cent 
higher than in 1873, and the exporter (now turned importer) 
would have made a profit to the full extent of this rise in silver 
prices. But from tables given by Mr. Barbour, it appears thstt 
the silver prices of Indian imporfs have on the whole remained 
stationary (or risen very slightly). Thus, then, this additional 
profit is -swept away : what the Indian merchant gained 
buying his imports in Europe at low gold prices, he loses by 
having to sell them at virtually lower silver prices ; tor stat!<»iary 
silver prices, while -silver itself has depreciated amounts to that 
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In other words, the Indian exporter profits at his own expense 
or at the expense of the Indian importw. 

It is at this stage that the Hon’bie Mr. Steel’s proffered com- 
promise fits in. After poihting to the twofold action of Jpw, 
exchange and low gold pi ices, he comes to the conclusion 
that while all the gain from increased* exports comes to India, 
only one-fourth of the loss from lower gold prices falls upon 
her shoulders. This would have been a fair way of putting 
the question as it rests at present, h^ it not aimed at 
being copctusive ; for it remains to be shown whether all 
the gain ” is more than, or equal to, or less than, the “ one- 
fourth of the loss,” before it can be settled whether India is a 
Mt gainer from low 'exchange. But if the assertion does not 
mean to strike a balance in this definite way, but meiejy in- 
tends to state that low exchange has saved Indian commerce 
from losses which it would have suffered through low gold 
prices, then there is but little diffeience of opinion between 
the two patties ; for bimetallists too have independently airived 
at the same conclusion. 

But if moderate monometallists are dcvibtful whether low ex- 
change enables Indian commerce to reap a positive gain or metely 
saves it from heavy losses, there cannot be two opinions that 
the Indian Government suffers heavily from it. All monometal- 
lists have acknowledged this, and have proposed remedies of tlieir 
own. A correspondent of the London Times, after dismis'.ing 
bimetallism on the ground that its advocates basely proposed 
to “ water down ” the British gold currency (the metaphor 
being presumably drawn from the milk-can and the pump) 
makes the chaiming suggestions that the Indian Govern- 
ment should raise the sataiies of its ‘civil servant ; and re- 
pudiate that portion of its public debt due to the unearned 
increment in gold. The late Finance Committee, if ever these 
suggestions caught their eyes, must have read them with 
indescribably mingled feelings. Another proposal, made in 
India, has been that the home charges should be met by a ster- 
ling loan, and that the Government of India should buy up silver 
in the market to pay off its lupee debt. The effect of both 
actions would, no doubt, be to send silver up, the first by preven- 
ting Council Bills, which mean so much silver, from being thrown 
every week on the market ; the second by absorbing a’ large 
quantity of silver already on it. But on the other hand the 
demand for sterling loans will have the effect sending up 

S id as well, and thus bring 'exchange back to where it was 
fore ; and though silver will be withdrawn temporarily from 
Hie matket in paying offi the rupee debt, it is likely ^o find its 
.way back to it from the hands of the paid-off creditors, who 
.Will iwturally -seek for a ifednvestment of their idle capital : so 
‘that ^ver will faU again, * 
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It is a stiort-sighted policy that would advise the Indtaa 
Government to be content if it can just manage to make both 
ends meet. A large surplus in the finances of a gfrowing 
country like India is any^thing but a superfluous luxury. If such 
a surplus could be assured, a portion of the burdens upon the 
people, like the Customs duties and the Salt tax, would be among 
the first to be removed. If the Indian tradesman would suffer 
by a rise in exchange consequent on the adoption of bimetal- 
lism, he would .have his losses made good by the rerpission' of 
the Customs ; and if this portion of the community would still 
have reason to complain against Government, the latter would 
still have the satisfaction of having felieved the entire 
community from a tax whose pressure must be felt by the 
poorest classes of it. But any such good works are rendered 
impossible by the instability of silver ; and the feeling of 
helplessness is embittered by the fact that the instability is due 
to causes that cannot be counteracted or controlled or provided 
for by tlie Indian Government. 

Instead of these hafiting Remedies or this rest-and-be-thankful 
policy, bimetallism has been proposed as the only effectual way of 
getting Government out of its financial difficulties. The way in 
whicli these difficulties are brought about, is briefly as follows ; — 

The Secretary of State for India in Council has certain dis- 
bursements to make in England on ceitain accounts, the prin- 
cipal of which are the establishment of the India Office, the 
interest on the sterling debt of India, the civil and military pen- 
sions, and Indian transport and stores. In order to effect this, 
he draws every week a certain amount of Bills upon the Indian 
Government, payable in gold, and offers them for sale in the 
London market. Holders of sterling, ciiiefly London bankers 
doing business with India, purchase these bills, and thus become 
creditors of the Government of India. But that Government 
makes its payments in silver rupees, and as these have no other 
value in England, except what they are intrinsically worth as 
silver, the amount of rupees the Indian Government has to pay 
in discharge of the Council Bills is fixed by the market price of 
bar silver in London. This price is determined by independent 
c'auses, ■ and, so far, the depreciation of silver is due to causes 
unconnected with the indebtedness of the Indian Government. 
But inasmuch as Council Drafts can be paid by India only 
through silver, the offering of so many Council Drafts for sale 
means offering so much silver fot sale ; and thus there is brou^t 
about the remarkable fact, that while the rupee value of Gouitcil 
Drafts is re'gulated by the price of bar silver, that price in Its 
turn is affected by the amount of these drafts : if silver ex- 
change, owing to indepetfdent causes,' is low, tHbn as soon' as 
these drafts are offered, for sale, it falls lower. Here then is a 
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new cause of the depreciation of silver to be added to these 
five already enumerated. 

The sterling value of tfie drafts in recent discussions ^as, 
been roughly taken at 13 millions average, and their present 
rupee equivalent at 18 crores. The conventional rate at which 
the accounts of India are converted into sterling for easier 
combination with the accounts of the India Office is, however, 
2s. per. rupee. At this rate the value of. the drafts in Indian 
currency^ would be equivalent to 13 crores, and the difference 
between this amount and the actual value, at the current rate 
of exchange, amounting to 5 millions sterling, is the present 
“ loss by exchange.^ 

The Indian Government, then, has ^o pay 18 crores t5) dis- 
charge its debt to the India Office. Why does it not make this 
payment in silver to be exported to London and there ex- 
changed for gold ? This proposal has been made as a means 
of avoiding the necessity of exporting produce to England as 
is actually done to pay off the debt. Gold prices and exchange 
have both fallen there, but gold jgrices ^ lower than exchange. 
India therefore has to export a larger proportion of produce 
than she would have to export of silver, to pay the Council 
Bills. Why does she still choose to pay in produce ? The 
answer is that India is a consumer of silver, but not a producer 
of it. If the Government were to pay the home charges in 
silver, at the rate of, say, 18 crores a year, she must either 
submit to have her currency contracted by that amount year 
after year, or import silver back to the amount thus exported 
plus what she at present actually impqrts to meet the normal 
increase of population and industry, and wear and tear of 
coinage. It is evident that neither of these courses can for a 
moment be dreamt of as practicable. 

The Home charges, then, must be paid in produce. Accord- 
ingly the exports from India must exceed its imports in value 
by at least the amount of these charges. If, owing to a fall in 
silver, this amount increases, the value of exports must also 
increase proportionally ; and owing to a fall in prices in 
England, this value is diminished, the quantity of exports must 
be increased in order to make up the full value again. , These 
facts have been sei2ed upon by the advocates of low exchange 
as proving that Indian commerce profits by it, and that there- 
fore the Indian Government should put up with -it. If India 
^viras not the debtor of England, then an increase in the value 
and the quantity of the commerce between the two countries 
ysrould certainly be a sign of the prosperity of both ; but the case 
is altered when we trace the increase of exports from Jndia to 
; increase ctf her debt 4 t was pointed out four years ago by 
f Sir J. Strachey and General Si^racbey in their “ Finances ind 
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Public Works of India,” that tliis peculiar relation between the ■ 
two countries operated as a kind of Bounty, upon Indian ex- 
ports, and one of the points brought* out clearly by " Lossit,”, 
hi Ifts letters, is the close resemblance between the Home char- 
ges and the German sugar»bounty. If this is the nature of the 
influence of the Home charges upon Indian exports, then it is 
certain the exporters profit at the expense of th§ tax-payers. It 
is sufficient to quote the opinion of Adam Smith as a conclusive 
proof that no bounties tan operate without profiting one section 
of the nation at the expense of the rest. He says,*on the 
subject of the bounties on English corn then existing, that 
“ unless the price of the corn when sold in ^Jie foreign markets 
replaces not only the bounty but this capital ” (which the 
farmef has employed in* raising the corn) “ together with the 
ordinary profits of stock, tlie society is a loser by the differ- 
ence, or the national stock is so much diminished. But the 
very reason for which it has been thought necessary to grant 
a bounty is the supposed inefficiency of the price to do this.” 
Exactly the same thing is happening in the case of India. 
Prices have fallen in "Engliftid : therefore, if trade between 
India and England were not handicapped by the indebtedness 
of the former, Indian exports to England would have fallen 
off : but India owes a debt to England which must be dis- 
charged through exports : therefore the.sc exports must be in- 
creased in order that their sale at the lowered prices might 
make up the amount of the debt. Again, exchange has fallen : 
if India was not indebted to England, her exports would 
increase because profits converted into silver would be larger : 
but India is indebted to England, therefore her exports would 
increase all the same, but for a different reason, namely, because 
the equivalent of the debt in silver has increased. Thus, for 
two distinct reasons, the Indian exports meant to pay off the. 
Council Drafts have to be increased, and in each case the 
increase has to be made good from the Indian exchequer, 
that is by the Indian tax-payer. The fact of India’s indebted- 
ness has granted a virtual bounty upon the export of Indian 
produce to the extent of i8 crores. The price, for which this 
produce is sold, replaces the capital spent on it, together with 
the ordinary profits of trade, but docs not replace thg i8 crores 
of bounty. The Indian tax-payer is a lo.ser by this difference, 
or the national stock of India is so much diminished. In his 
capacity of coRsumer he is a loser.by more than this difference ; 
for if the stimulus given by the bounty, that is, by the Indian 
debt, were withdrawn, Indian exports would diminish by the 
amount of the debt, and would be thrown as commodities upon 
the home* market ; home pripes would /all, and the Indian con- 
sumer would be benefited by the_ extent of the fall. 
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It is, then, not 'denied • that as long as this vittual bounty 
system lasts, India derives same , benefit, ' but, the nature 
of this benefit requires* a little examination.' ■. It has ^e,en 
already stated ths^t, notwithstanding increased experts, then- 
prices as well as prices in the interior of India have remained 
stationary. The producer therefore gets the same price as he 
did when exports were less; and their increase has had the 
effect of bringing larger areas into cultivation, and of employ- 
ing rhoire labour, without, however, increasing the rates of profit 
or 6f wages. In the same way the exporter has done a larger 
business, but as long as the value of the exports exceeded that 
of the imports, by just the amount of India’s , debt, his gains 
must liave been limited to the ordinary profits of trade, and 
no more. This has been actually the case in many years, and 
Mr. Yule’s figures for ’84-’85 exemplify it : — The exports, 85 
millions, exceeded the imports, 66 millions, by 19 million.s, 
which is nearly the amount of the Council Bills at the conven- 
tional India Office rate of 2 s. But this extension of the area of 
•cultivation, this employment of more,, labour and this larger 
business in trade, so repeatedly expatiated upon by monometal- 
Hsts, are not real benefits. All the capital with which they have 
been carried on has come out of the pockets of the people them- 
selves. The cultivator and the labourer and the exporter must 
pay more taxes before it becomes possible for them to cultivate 
more, or labour more, or export more. If the homt charges were 
to cease to exist, all these activities, it may be granted, would 
cease also ; but the capital would not be destroyed. It will 
remain in the country either in the .pockets of the people if 
Government remitted taxation to that amount, or in the Indian 
exchequer if no such remission was made. In either case it 
would soon seek employment again, and either revive these sleep- 
ing activities or call forth new ones into existence. But the 
present system by which so much more business is apparently 
kept aliye, is surely not a healthy way of developing a country’s 
resources, or a reliable measure of its prosperity. It is flash. It 
means individual profit but national loss. It is the bounty 
system with all its faults. 

One other point needs notice. Does anybody make a profit 
pure' and** simple out of this transaction ; if so, -who is it ? 
The increase in the quantity of exports necessitated by the 
Home charges has the effect of overstocking the English 
■ market and bringing down- their prices there. This has been 
' sj^^ipgly illustrated in the case of Indian wheat, the large 
^ej^porta of which to England, . under the. protection of this 
virtual bounty, have . ’.brought down its gold price about 35 per 
Cent and driven American whea* out of the English luurket. 
The Indian exporter sellsi, his wheat at this low -price, 
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and yet no doubt gives a good account to himself of his 
profits over the sale. But who get§ the benefit of that low 
4)ri«e ? Unquestionably the purchaser and the consumer of 
the wheat. This then is the consummation of. the benefits 
of low or fluctuating excliange upon Indian finance and com- 
merqe. It has introduced an element of chance and uncer- 
tainty into the Indian Budget ; it has made capitalists unwilling 
to invest their money*in silver, except at high rates of interest, 
and compelled the Indian Government to have recourse to 
sterling loans, thus adding to the burden of the Home charges J 
it has, by the same neat stroke, added to the burden of taxation 
upon the Indian people ; it has given an utfnatural stimulus to 
Indian production and trade ; and now it»confers the only sub- 
stantial benefit it is capable of conferring, upon— >the foreign 
onsumer. 

H. M. Percival. 
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Art. VII.—BUDDHA AS ^ PHILOSOPHER. 

Part II. 

( Continued frotn the " Calcutta Review” January 1887,/. ^5.^ 

T he main feature of Buddhistic philosophy is, as has 
already been indicated, the Doctrine of impermanence, 
a doctrine of universal applicability, — applicable, as it is, to 
every type of formal existence, from the king of the highest 
heavens, Sakra oif Brahma, down to the tiniest form of un- 
organized matter. The doctrine is the^refore applicable taman, 
who is not only the summit of creation in this world, but who 
is a connecting link between the various orders of intelligences, 
higher and lower, inhabiting the regions of bliss above, and those 
of misery below it. 

The whole texture of the Buddhistic system of speculative 
thought is obviously bizarre, but no portion of it is more so 
than its anthropology. A resumi of what it says about man 
might justly be considered, even when presented with studied 
brevity, and shorn moreover of its most repellent features, both 
prolix and tedious ; but the unreasonableness of the vener- 
ation or adulation lavished on the system cannot be set forth 
without a reference to details, which are sure to be denounced 
as rubbish of the coarsest kind. 

Man, according to this system of philosophy, occupies a 
prominent place among things represented as ‘‘component," 
and therefore doomed to decay and dissolution. Man consists 
of hve Skandhas or material aggregates, vts, (i) Rupa or 
material properties or attributes, (z") Vedana or Sensation, 
f3) Sanna or Abstract Ideas, (4) Sankhara or Tendencies or 
Potentialities, and (5) Vinnana or Thought or Reason. The 
original words have been differently translated by different 
authors, but we have adopted Rhys Davids’ renderings- as im- 
provements upon those of his predecessors. 

I. The material properties are twenty-eight in number ; 
and they are thus classified by the abovenamed orientalist : — 

Four elements ; — earth, water, fire, air. 

Five organs of sense eye, ea*-, nose, tongue, body. 

Five attributes of matter form, sound, smell, taste, substance. 

Two distinctions of sex malf, female. 

Three essential conditions ; —thought, vitality, soace. - 
Two means of communication gesture and speech, 
daven qualities of living bodies buoyancy, elasticity, power of 
adaptation, power of aggregation, duration, decay, change. 

. A few qUbtations fronf Hardy’s translations as embodied in 
the portiod of his “Manual ol Buddhism” entitled — ^“The 
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Ontology of Buddhism,” will make the classification clear, 
as well as set forth the irresistible tendency of all oriental 
,pl)4losophy to present dreams of th^ wildest kind as facts of 
science ! 

For instance, it is distinctly affirmed that the four elements 
mei^tioned are to be found unmixed in the different component 
parts of the body. Twenty of these parts are formed of 
the first of these elements, the earth, vtz, “ the hair of the 
head, the hair oi£ the body, the nails, the teeth, the Sjjcin, the 
flesh, the veins, the bones, the marrow, the kindneys, the heart, 
the liver, the abdomen, the spleen, the lungs, the intestines, the 
lower intestines, the stomach, the faeces, %nd the brain.” Of 
wate& it is said — “ The p|u ts of the body Jhat are formed of this 
element are twelve in number, viz.^ bile, phlegm, pus, blood, 
sweat, fat, tears, serum, saliva, mucus, the oil that lubricates the 
the joints, and urine.” Regarding fire we have the scientific 
statement — There are four kinds of fire in the body, viz., 
the fire that prevents it from putrifying, as salt prevents the 
corruption of flesh; thf* fire ^arising from sorrow, that causes 
the body to waste away as if it were burnt, the fire that pro- 
duces decay and infirmity ; and the fire in the stomach that 
consumes the food.” Six different kinds of wind in the body 
are alluded to ; — “ that (which) ascends from the two feet to the 
head, and causes vomiting, hiccough, &c.,” “that (which) 
descends from the head to tlie two feet, and expels the feces and 
urine ; ” “ the inspirated and expirated breath ; ” the wind “ in 
the stomach and abdomen exterior to the intestines ; ” the wind 
‘•within the intestines;” “that (which) pervades the whole 
body, being conveyed in vessels like the veins, and imparts the 
power by which the hand or foot, or any other member is moved.” 
The Vedantic philosophy presents a similar variety of airs ; 
while the following sentiments may be evolved from the exist- 
ing records of the Logical schools; — “The element of, earth 
may be distinguished by its smell ; water by its taste ; fire 
by its light ; and wind by its sound. Thus one element is 
perceived by the nose, another*by the tongue, another by the 
eye, and the fourth by the ear.” 

The second class in the enumeration, the five organs of 
senses have really nothing good in them, and are sources of 
nothing but mischief. They have the following certificate 
given them As the naga (serpent) alligator, bird, dog, or 
jackal goes to the ant’s nest, the nvater, the sky, the village, or 
the country, in search of food ; so the five senses go out after 
the various objects that are united to their particular nature. 
The eye is like a serpent in an ant-hill ; the ear is like an 
alligator lurking in a hole of cave filled with wate»; the nose 
like*a bird flying •through the ^irto catch flies; the toilgue. 
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ready for all flavors that are presented to itj is like a do^ 
watching for offal at the door of the kitchen or some other 
part of the village ; and*the body, gratified by that with wbicl\, 
it comes in contact, is like a jackal feeding with delight on a 
putrid carcass.” That the senses, Vhen properly regulated 
and controlled, might prove sources of pure and elevgiting 
delight, was ignored, not only by the ancient philosophers erf* 
our country, but by ancient philosophy ip general. 

The ^ third set, called attributes of matter, are material 
evolutes, subtle forms, somewhat, if not precisely, like the 
tenuous powers of sense in Sankhya philosophy. The word 
“ form ” is used fof “ the power of sight ” or simply sight, as it is 
called in the records pf that philosophy ; and the word sub- 
staice, as meaning “the powers of contact” or touch. The 
fv -urth set consist of manhood and womanhood, two distinctive 
material powers rather than abstractions. 

In the fifth set, the word “ tiiought ” stands for the heart 
which is believed to be the seat of thought ; the word “ vitality ” 
for what is called the vital force ; an^il the word “ space ” for 
the “ nine apertures, vacuities, or spaces of the body ; — the 
orifices of the ears, the nostrils, the mouth, the throat, the 
orifices whence proceed the feces and the urine, the stomach 
and the Intestines.” 

Gesture ” in the sixth class means the power of making 
our thoughts known by signs, and “ speech the power of 
speech— both material evolutes. 

And the last class consist of subtle material powers, and 
these are inteligible enough to render gomment superfluous. 

II. — The second class of aggregates are thus specified by 
Rhys Davids : — “The sensations (vedana) are divided into six 
classes, according as they are received immediately by each 
of the five senses, or sixthly by the mind (through memory) ; 
and further into eighteen classes, as each of these six classes 
may be agreeable, disagreeable, or indifferent.” It ought to 
be noted here that the sensations are regarded more as material 
evolutes issuing from the senses, when these come in contact 
with their appropriate objects, than as states of the mind occa- 
sioned either by these objects themselves, or by the nerve- 
vibrations caused by them in the various organs of sense. 

III. — The same authority thus characterizes the third aggre- 

gate or abstract ideas: — These (sanna) ‘‘ are# divided into 
six classes corresponding to‘the six classes of sensations ; for 
instance the ideas blue, a tree, are classed under sight, the idea 
sweetness under taste, and so on.” They are also material 
evolutes, subtler than sensations. r, 

IV. — The* fourth aggregate, Sankhara or potentialities, con- 
sists of nolens than fifty-two different classes or sub-divisions. 
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It is not necessary to enumerate them all j but it is desirkble 
to refer to some features of this aggregate, as fitted to set fortli 
the^want of precision and cohesivenej^ by which all classifica- 
l^ioiis in oriental philosophy are characterized. Several of the 
sub-divisions in tlie foregiDing aggregates are repeated here ; 
but nothing is distinctly said to indicate such diversity of mean- 
ing tis may justify the repetition. Again, moral principles 
and material properties are jumbled together without any 
discrimination vvhatevir ; and the procedure in such ^unwar- 
rantable adrnixthre can be justified only, when the Buddhistic 
non-recognition of any distincticni between matter and mind 
is taken into consideration. And lastly, the ^cabulary pressed 
into service is as decidedly devoid of -precision and accuracy 
as the*classification itselff words or terms being used as signifi- 
cative of tempers of the mind which indicate nothing more 
than its particular acts, such as “ investigation for the power 
of investigation, and “effort” for the power to put forth efforts. 

This numeration, as well as the whole set of which it is a 
unit or link, makes it p^ain that the Buddhistic philo.sophy is 
undiluted empiricism, inasmuch as it involves the negation of 
innate ideas, and traces all our thoughts, feelings and volitions 
to external objects, or rather to a conjunction of external objects 
with internal powers. The first eight items of this enumeration 
prove this to a demonstration. As given by Rhys Davids in 
his small volume entitled “ Buddhism ” they are — 

1 . Contact ( PAiissa). 

2 . The Resulting Sensation (Vedand), 

3. Abstract Ideas formed on Sensation (Sanna), 

4. Thought (the regrouping of ideas) (Chetana), 

5. Reflection, turning these groups over and over {Manasikard). 

' 6. Memory (.S’rt//). 

7. Vitality (Jivitindtigd), 

8. Individuality {^Ekaggata). 

Here it is to be noticed that all those processes, which are 
generally represented as mental, and two principles, which are 
looked upon as simple and undiscerptible and abiding in what 
is called their onflow, are the nesults of impressions made by 
external objects. The series begins with contact, which means 
the conjunction of an organ of sense with one of its appro- 
priate objects. The sensation necessarily follows as soon as 
the conjunction is realized ; and it gives birth to an abstract 
idea or a seri^ of abstract ideas, evolved by a mental process 
necessitated by it. Then come, by a similar process, proper 
classifications of these ideal units ; and then comes the oper- 
ation of their, being revolved in, and impressed upon the mind ; 
and ultimately memory appears to revive them when neededs 
or when influenced by the law of contigiiity or association. 

Thus far the series proceeds ^rationally. But the puzading 
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question rises, how is vitality, vital force, or the principle of 
life, to be regarded as the product of these mental operations ? 
And how individuality, the abiding substrate of these operations ? 
To settle these questions let us fall back upon what is ihitt* 
about these two principles in Hardyis translations already laid 
under contribution,*— ~“Jivitindriya (vitality), that which is the 
principle of life, .sustaining the co-existent, incorporeal faculties, 
as water sustains the lotus. Ekaggata (individuality), that 
which ^is the centre of the phassa and 'other faculties of dis- 
criipination, uniting them together, and causing them to be 
one, as when a King surrounded by a numerous army, goes to 
war, he alone is the centre and guide of the whole host." From 
these statements it would appear that the term's “ vitality ” 
and “ individuality ” were employed to indicate substarfces or 
forces, rather than ideas. The context, however, proves that 
ideas are represented, rather than the subtle force we under- 
stand by vitality, and the essence which is the groundwork of 
individuality, and that these being after all material evolutes, 
may be described as tenuous substances. 

Our idea of life in the first pfece, or our settled belief in 
our existence, proceed from the mental operations detailed, the 
operations which begin with contact and terminate in memory. 
Do we not see here the celebrated enthymeme of Descartes, 
Cogitum ergo sum anticipated, and the truth maintained, that 
our consciousness of thought in the most comprehensive sense 
of the term,— as inclusive of all varieties of mental states, 
thinking, feeling and willing — necessarily leads to a belief in 
our existence. And our notion of individuality springs from 
such belief, as we cannot "but differentiate ourselves as thinking 
beings from others into whose thinking we obtain an insight 
through external signs and gestures, as well as spoken words 
in which unseen ideas are incarnated ; and from those in 
whom or which we can recognize nothing like a process of 
thought, These two ideas then are the basis of our egoism 
or the notion “ I.” This notion, however, is inaccurate, except 
in a vulgar sense, according, to Buddha’s philosophy ; and 
therefore this duad of ideas, though implanted in the mind 
naturally by its own processes, is an illusion to be cast off. 
The; illusion itself, as a material evolute, may be a thin, particle 
of matter, and justly represented as substantial in its constitu- 
tion, though unsubstantial as regards the beliefs and promises 
ft engenders and holds out. , * 

. Tlmt yre should have in this aggregate such mental affections 
fis “steadfastness," “joy," “indifference,” “stupidity " and “ in- 
telligence,” “ covetousness and content,” “fear and ■ rashness,” 
“shame and shamelessness," “hatred and affection,” mi|^ht be ex- 
pected ; but who would expect 'to find antong, the potentialities 
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of the mind such things as “repose of body -and mfnd,’* 
*' elasticity of body and mind,” “ dexterity of body and mind,” 
“ straightness of body and mind ”? J'he Indian devotee sees 
•noehing but congruity in this heterogenerous mixture, because 
in his opinion, body ai.d soul not merely interpenetrate and 
interact on each other, ^ut constitute one essence, or are one 
and, the same thing. And he naturally endeavours to ensure 
by corporeal exercises, or mere external appliances, elasticity, 
pliancy or softness tc^his body, believing that the correspond* 
ing changes in Ijts mind must necessarily follow ! • 

The fifth or last segregate is called “ thought ” or “ reason ” 
by Rhys Davids, but “ consciousness ” by Spence Hardy. In 
tikis group we find multifarious mental states associated with 
meritaor demerit, and suc^ rareties as eyt-consciousness “ in the 
eye about the size of a louse’s head ear-cotisciousnessy ** in 
shape like a thin copper ring, or like a lock of copper colored 
curled hair, or a finger covered with rings tongiu-«mscimsness 
“ in the tongue, like the petal of a water lily in appearance 
and body-consciousness, the appearance and size of which are 
not indicated. The varied plements of this group are no less 
than eighty -nine in number. 

With reference to these agreggates which jointly constitute all 
that is in man, his tripartite or — to adopt a theological term — 
trichotomous nature, or body, soul, and spirit, it should never 
be forgotten that they are. with all their constituent elements, 
both impermanent and fluxional. Their evanescence is set 
forth in the following string of figures translated by Hardy 
“ The Rupaskandhas are like a mass of foam that gradually forms 
and vanishes. The Vedana-skandhas are like a bubble dancing 
upon the surface of the water. The Sanna-skhandhas are like 
the uncertain mirage that appears in the sunshine. The San- 
khara-skandlias are like the plantain tree without firmness and 
solidity. And the vinnana-skandhas are like a spectre or 
magical illusion. In this manner is declared the impermanence 
of the five-skandhas.” 

Here it is desirable to raise and dispose of a question : Does 
the Buddhistic scheme of thought possess an abiding principle 
by which these aggregates, with all their component elements, 
are unified or gathered into a personal unity ? Is a unitary 
subject of physical vitality, intellectual energy, and moral 
earnestness assumed as the permanent substrate of these 
groups, or in plainer terms, did Buddha uphold our instinctive 
belief in the existence of the human soul ? Our answer, and 
that of all who have studied the system carefully cannot 
but be — No. 

Buddhism in the first place deprecates all speculation on the 
subiect as irrelevant to the duties of Kfe, and therefore useless 
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and peVtitdoQa; In the SM>hasava*sutta,~- one of the ordinal 
documents translated by Rhys Davids and presented in vol. xi. 
of “ Sacred Books of th^ East a broad line of demarcation 
is drawn between the things which ought not to be consiater-r 
ed” and “those things which should be considered” and all 
questions about the existence of “ a self ’* are classed with the 
foitner. The following passage may be brought forward' in 
. supp>ort of this Assertion > 

“ Unwisely doth he consider thus » 

" -Har/e I existed during the ages that are past or have I not ? 
What was I during the ages that are past ? How was I during 
the ages that are past? Having been what, what did I become 
.during the ^es mat are past ? Shall 1 exist during the ages 
of the future or shall «I not ? What shall I be during the ages 
of the future ? How shall I be during the ages of the future ? 
Having been what, what shall I become during the ages of the 
future ? 

Or he debates within himself as to the present. Do I, after 
all exist, or am I not ? How am I ? This is a being ; whence 
now did it come, and whither wil|„it go»? 

In him, thus unwisely considering, there springs up one or 
oth^ of the (absurd) notions. 

As something true and real he gets the notion. “ 1 have a self ! ” 

As something true and real he gets the notion, “ I have not a self !” 

As something true and real he gets the notion, “ By myself, I am 
conscious of myself ! ” 

As something true and real he gets the notion, “ By myself, 1 am 
conscious of my non-self.” 

Or again he gets the notion, " This soul of mine can be 
: perceived, it has experienced the result of good and bad no- 
tions committed here and there : now this soul of mine is 
permanent, lasting, eternal, has the inherent quality of never 
changing, and will continue for ever and ever ! ” 

“This, brethren, is called the walking in delusion, the jungle 
of delusion, the wilderness of delusion ; the puppet-show of 
delusion, the writhing of delusion, the fetter of delusion. 

“ Bound, brethren, with thie fetter of delusion, the ignorant 
unconverted man becomes not freed from truth, decay and death, 
, fi(Om .sorrows, lamentations, pains and griefs, and from expedients 
, (sacrifices, &c.,) — he does not become free, I say, from pain,” 

This passage gives the lie to the assertion that Buddha was 
t^firs.t person to set the example of philosophical medita- 
tion in, India, inasmuch as, the great problems of existence, 
jy^icb he, simply deprecated, were in his age eai-nestly dis- 
*c«^ed by many lofty intellects. It also proves that he earnestly 
,;d^.ua4ed hw followers from getting enta;ngled in the contro- 
j yersies. by representing thpse as, not merely useless, but 
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fitted to neutralize tbe great object of life— r^dltveeance ^ fl^om 
paio. 

Did Buddha, then, rel^ate the important <|ue 3 ttoiK of the 
existence of the soul to the region of* the unknowoable ? NO'C 
He positively asserted the non-existence of the soul, and repce^* 
scnted belief in its existence as a delusion from which deli- 
vere^ce ought to be secured. In the document quoted above, 
we have the wise devotee depicted in theae words i— “ He 
considers, “ This is suffering.” He considers, this is the 
origin of suffering." He considers, “this is the ces^tion of 
suffering.” He considers, “ This, the way which leads to the 
cessation of suffering.” And from him, thus considering, the 
three fetters fall away — the delusion of sifelf. hesitation, and 
dependence on rites and j:eremonies.” , 

In the concluding Appendix of Hardy’s “ Legends and Theo- 
ries of the Buddhists,” the author presents some extracts from 
the writings of the Rev D. J. Gogerly, whose phraseology he 
admittedly adopts in his dissertation on Buddhistic philosophy. 
Regarding this well-known author, Hardy says — “The rare 
powers of mind pos^ssed by my gifted predecessor and 
lamented friend, were never seen to greater advantage than 
when seeking to unravel the intricate web of Buddhist meta- 
physics. His discoveries took the priests by surprise ; but 
there are none of authority who now dispute his conclusions.” 
One or two quotations from the writings of an author so de- 
servedly praised will show the emphasis and authority with 
which Buddha denied the existence of the soul. Says he 

“ But Buddha denies the existence of a soul, or any thing 
concerning which a man may say, this is (i) myself ; and 
(2) states that what by accommodation may be called the man' is 
ever fluctuating, never at two given periods the same, although 
not properly different. Of this peculiar doctrine of identity 
I will endeavour to give a brief explanation. The following is 
a close translation of part of a discourse in the Sanyutto 
division (of Sutta Pitaka). “ The soul, Priests, is variously con- 
sidered by some recluses and Brahmins ; but they all regard 
it as united to the five Skundhns, or with one of the five. What 
are the five ? The sensual and unlearned man considers (■{<) 
body to be the soul, or (2) that the soul possesses corporiety, 
or (3) that body emanates from the soul, or (4) that the soul 
resides in the body. Or they regard (5) sensation to be the 
soul, or (6),that the soul possesses sensation, or (7) that sensa- 
tion emanates from the soul, or (6) that the soul resides^ in the 
sensations. Or they regard (9) perception to be- the sou),..&c. 
Or they; regard. (13) Biought to be the soul, Stc. On they 
regard consciousness to be the soul, &c., (fnakii^ 
opinions). In consequence of these «considerationa thqjr. cqnae 
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to the conclusion^ ‘ I am’, (asmi). Now, priests, l\m is the 
state of having the soul. The five organs (indriyani), namely, 
the organ of the eye, of the ear, of the nose, of the tongue and 
of the body are conceived (in the womb or otherwise). Thera is 
consclousnesB (mano) ; there is dhaihma (the three skandhas of 
of sensation. perceJ)tion and thought) ; there is the base of 
wisdom (wijja dhatu). The unlearned and sensual man being 
affected by the sensations resulting from ignorance, thinks ‘ I 
am,’ * ttis is I.’ But concerning these ^the learned disciple of 
Buddha«being separated from ignorance, "and obtaining wisdom, 
does^not think ‘ I am,’ or * this is I.’ ” 

The same author quotes an approved formula in the ori- 
ginal, and translates it (verbatim) thus ; — “ Body, priests, is 
impermanent ; is anything impermanent, that is sorrow, (sub- 
stantially and naturally so) ; is any thing sorrow, that is not the 
soul (not atta, the self) ; is anything not the self, (*>., rupa be- 
dana, &c., &c.) that is not mine, I am not it, it is not my soul.” 

The learned author concludes his argument with these 
words : — “ In a discourse addressed to a person named Sona, 
he (Buddha), is if possible, more definiie ; he says. If there be 
any organized form, sensation, perception, thought, or conscious- 
ness, past, future or present, internal or external, remote or 
proximate, of all it should be clearly or distinctly known 
This is not mine, I am not it, it is not to me a soul. The 
learned disciple of Buddha understanding this is weaned from 
attachment to body, sensation, perception, thought and con- 
sciousness ” — The Ceylon Friend, vol. II, No. 5. 

Again dialogues are presented in Buddhist philosophical 
treatises eminently fitted t.o set forth the Buddhist negation of 
soul or self. The conversations between Milinda alias Menan- 
der, the Greek king of Sagala in the Punjab, and Nagasena, a 
Buddhist priest, begin with what has been cited by every writer 
on Buddhism as a demonstration of Buddha's assumption of 
the non-existence of the soul. The king mentions successively 
the varied component parts of the priest’s body, and enquires if 
sach of these is Nagasena. The reply being in the negative^ the 
ting exclaims — " Then I do notice Nagasena. Nagasena is a 
mere sound without any meaning. You have spoken an untruth, 
rhere is no Nagasena.” The priest philosopher retorts by enu- 
netatitig the varied component parts of the chariot in which the 
ring achnowledges to have come, and enquiring if each of these 
8 thje chariot. The King's answer of course is negative, and the 
>r®efst exclaims Then I see no chariot ; it is only a sound, 
i name.” The King admits his error, and the conclusion to 
vhfcfr he is brought by [the philosophic interlocutor, is pithily 
nepitbsed in these words ; — ** As the various parts, tlis differ- 
att -adjuncts of a vehidet form, when united, that which is 
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called a chariot ; so, when the five skandhas are united; lo one 
aggregate or body, they constitute that which is called a being, 
or living existence.” . 

• Hardy presents, as an interlude, dialogue between Bud- 
dha himself and a Tirttaka philosopher named Sachaka, which 
the latter begins with, these words : — “ But you, Sir, deny that 
ther^ Is an atma (soul), that the being possesses a self ; you. 
say that the five skandhas are anatma (without a soul,) unreab^ 
without a self.” BuddJ;ia brings forward in reply an argument 
based on the alleged powerlessness of the entity, called the 
soul, its admitted inability to change our external form, to 
prove ** that the five skandhas are not the atma, the self, and 
that they exist without an atma.” • 

This portion of the sybject ought not.to be concluded with- 
out a reference to the evils which, according to Buddhism, 
the popular belief in the existence of the human soul engenders. 
It is in short the source of all that variety of sorrow and de- 
gradation, under which human beings groan, and from which 
the way of deliverance is pointed out by this system of faith. 
From the extracts embodie^l in the chapter ‘‘ On the soul” by 
Bears ** Buddhism in China,” let the following words be 
quoted : — This thought of self gives rise to all the sorrows 
which bind the world as with cords ; but having found there 
is no I” that can be bound, then all these bonds are removed.” 

The legitimate deduction from Buddha’s negation of the 
of the soul would obviously be set forth in the well-known 
word, death is the be-all and end-all” of human existence. 
But such is by no means the case. Buddha was no more able 
to emancipate himself from the current belief in the doc- 
trine of metemsychosis than the modern speculator is able, to 
free himself from the influence of the modern belief in evo- 
lution. The doctrine, to which all the great schools of ancient 
Hindu philosophy, whether atheistic, theistic or pantheistic, 
whether monistic, dualistic or trialisiic, give prominence, which 
colored and fashioned every scheme of speculative thought 
that prevailed in our country in primitive or prehistoric times, 
dominated the mind of our tnoral philosopher as thoroughly 
as belief in the Divinity of our Lord influences and controls 
the thought and life of the orthodox believer in Christianity. 
Buddha had to explain the existence of the accumulated laid 
of sorrow which he made it the business of his life to remove ; 
and he hack to account for those inequalities of life which, the 
greatest philosophers have been apt to represent as unsdlv- 
able problems or inexplicable enigmas. And he most 
turally adopted the explanation involved or embodied m;;^e 
doctrine of transmigration* But he was penetrating enongls 
to perceive, that he couW not transfer the ia4its 
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existing form without producing a wrench in his own system 
of thought ; and consequently it was made' to undergo a 
process of modification or,, metamorphosis, and thereby brought 
into harmony and correlation wfth the body of philosopnic 
truth he promulgated. Transmigration in his system cannot 
possibly mean successive migrations of an abiding self from 
one material organisation to another, the existence of“ the 
soul being emphatically denied ; it means a series of new 
creations, rather than a series of translations from body to 
body. (When man dies, the skandhas or aggregates of which 
he 'is composed, disintegrate, and are dispersed, and so far as 
his individuality is concerned, he ceases to be. But the work 
that he has done," not only during the period of the existence 
terminated by his death, but during the entire cycle of the 
existences connected with it, his karma, abides. And this 
stern, inflexible deity creates another set of skandhas, a new 
man so to speak, to exhaust its fruits, good or bad, or to 
receive its rewards or punishments. One or two extracts from 
Hardy’s translations will make this manifest— 

Again, the king said to Nagasen? : “ What is it that is con- 
ceived ?” Nagasena replied, “ These two : nama and rupa. ” 
Milnida : '• Are the same nama and rupa that are conceived here, 
or in the present birth, conceived elsewhere, or in another birth?” 
Nagasena : “ No : this nama and rupa acquires karma, whether 
it be good or bad : and by means of this karma, another nama 
and rupa is produced.” Milinda : “ Then, if the same nama 
and rupa is not again produced, or conceived, that being is 
delivered from the consequences of sinful action.” Nagasena : 
“ How so ? if there be no future birth (that is, if Nirvana be 
attained) there is deliverance ; but if their be a future birth, 
deliverance from the consequences of sinful action does not 
necessarily follow. Thus a man steals a number of mangos, 
and takes them away ; but he is seized by the owner, who 
brings him before the King, and says, ‘ Sir, this man has stolen 
my mangos.’ But the robber replies, ‘ I have not stolen his 
mangos ; the mango he set in the ground was one ; these 
mangos are other and different to that ; I do not deserve to 
be punished.’ ‘ Now, your Majesty, would this plea be valid : 
would no punishment be deserved?' Milinda: ‘he. would 
certainly deserve punishment.” Nagasena : ‘ Why ?’ Milinda: 
• Because, whatever he may say, the mangos he stole were 
the products of the mango originally set by the ma'h from whom 
they were stolen, and therefhre punishment ought to be in- 
’ flicte^* Nagasena : ‘ In like manuer, by means of the karma 
produced by this nama and rupa, another nama and .rupa is 
caused^ V.thereds therefore no ddiverance (in this way) from the 
' ^Dsequeaceo of moful ‘actfon.” * 
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' The second extract explains the' terms ’nama and wpa.: — 

“ The King said to Nagasena, * you have spoken of name ' 
rupa ; what is the meaning of tiiese terms ?’ The priest 
*replied, ‘ that which .has magnitude is rupa ; nama is the 
exceedingly subtle faculty that exercises thought.” Milinda, 

‘ Ho.w is it that nama and rupa are never produced separately.’ 
Nagasena : ‘ They are connected with each* other like 
flower and perfume. And in this way : if no germ be formed 
in the fowl no, egg Js produced ; in the ovarium of the fowl 
there is the gerna and the shell, and these two are united to 
each other ; their production is contemporaneous. In ISke 
manner, if there be no nama, there is there is no rupa ; they are 
consofiate ; their existence is coeval ; Jthey accompany each 
other (as to the species out not as to the individual) during 
infinitude.” 

No philosophical definition of karma is gfiven any where 
in Buddhist literature, though modern writers of a particular 
class have attempted what their ancient prototypes considered 
it superfluous to do. ,But all modem attempts to define 
it as inclusive of something "more or less than the retributive 
influence or force emanating from the accumulated work done 
in all the series of lives united by it, in the case of a series of 
individuals created by it, are signal failures. Karma is after 
all a metaphysical entity ; and it is worthy of consideration 
that even materialism of the grossest type cannot do without 
subsistences, or forces which ought to be relegated to the region 
of that science which the champions of Comptism would gladly 
see tabooed or proscribed. Karma discloses or unfolds what 
may be called its nature in passages like the following : — 

There has been laid up by Kunda the smith, a karma 
redounding to length of life, redounding to good birth, re- 
dounding to good fortune, redounding to good fame, redound- 
ing to the inheritance of heaven, and of sovereign power” 
(Mahapa rinibana, . 

'• If a Bhikkhu should desire, brethren, to see with pure and 
heavenly vision surpassing that of men, beings as they pass 
from one stage of existence and take form in others ; beings 
base or noble, good-looking or ill-famed, happy, or miserable, 
according to the Tcarma they inherit — (if he should desire to 
be able to say) — These beings, reverend Sir, by their bad 
conduct in action, by their bad conduct in word, by thdr bad 
conduct in thought, by their evH-speaking of the noble ones» 
by their adhesion to false doctrines or by their acquiring the 
karma of false doctrine, have been re-born on the dissolution 
of the 5ody after death, in some unhappy state of suffering 
qr woe. These beings, reverend Sirsi by their geod conduct 
in action, by their^good conduct in word, by their good cohduct 
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in thought, bjr their not speaking evil of the nbble ones, . by 
their adhesion to right doctrine, by their acquiring the. karma 
of right doctrine, have bfeen re-born on the dissolution of ^hq 
body after death, into some happy state fnd heaven ; * * * 

But karma in the case of an individual, if not in the case 
of the species, is by no means a permanent entity. It ijs ex- 
hausted when itafruits are exhausted ; and the series of creations 
it commences and • carries on, is consutmnated and brought to 
an endv The creator dies, creation ceases, and existence is 
terminated in non-existence or annihilation I This is Narvana. 

Regarding the meaning of this term a controversy more or 
less animated has been waged among oriental scholars, as well as 
as among laymen, gome have represented it as meaning 
nothing less than complete cessation of being, with extinction 
of sentient life, absolute non-existence, perfect annihilation ; 
while others have held it up as sinificative of a state of medita- 
tive repose, perfect serenity of thought and feeling, imperturb- 
able stillness in the contemptation of realities loftier than this 
world can present, and even uninterrupted communion with 
■ God and divine things, while it is 'worthy of remark that texts 
and passages can be quoted by the score in support of either 
of these two interpretations. It is not necessary to prove this 
by chapter and verse, or to select and present texts first in 
support of the annhilistic interpretation, and then of that which 
represents the state of Nirvana as simply a state of quiescence 
or serene repose compassed or brought on by the complete 
abstraction of the mind from the things of this world, and its 
concentration on “ things, above.” It is not at all difficult to 
prove that both the parties are at one and the same time both 
right and wrong. They are right in the selection and presenta- 
tion of the passages behind which either of the debating parties 
is entrenched, and they are right in holding either party their 
own constiuction. But they are wrong in not noticing a distinc- 
tion prominently brought forward in Buddhist speculations and 
statements on the subject. There are two conditions or states 
indicated by the term Nirvana, ^ a preparatory state and a final 
state ; and passages are somewhat promiscuously heaped 
together in praise of either of thobe two conditions. There 
is a Nirvana attainable in this life, called by Hindu pliilosophers 
jivan-mukti, and this is certainly a state of imperturbable repose, 
unruffled serenity, complete stillness of thought, and feeling, 
perfect quietism. But this state is not the summum bonum 
Buddhist devotees are in quest of, though its necessary precondi- 
tion. The summum bonum is tlie Nirvana vvhich means the 
complete extinction of sensient life, the putting out;, as the 
etymology o5 the word indicates, of « the lamp of consciousness, 
a«d physical and moral being, at^nihilation. 
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We find this opinion, formed after a cartel study of Hindu 
philosophy in which both these states piay so important a 
^a»t, and after a careful collation of (he numerous texts aflfect- 
ing both sides of the .question, confirmed in a passage quoted 
from Abhidammatha Sang;aha by Spence Hardy in his treatise 
entitled — “ The Legends and Theories of the Buddhists.” Jt 
runs* thus ;-—“Nibhana or Nirvana is perceived by means 
of the knowledge derived from the four paths (leading 
to itself) which |ire denominated lokottara, pre-eminently ex- 
cellent To the four paths it is attached. It is called Nirvana, 
because it is free from vana, attachment or desire. This is one 
view of it. It is divided into two sections,* sawupadisesa and 
anupadisesa. It is also ^unyata, void ; jmimitta, unreal ; and 
apaiii-hita, unexpectant, passionless. Upadisesa signifies the 
five skandhas, and it is so called because only the five skandhas 
are left, without any attachments or desire. It is said to be 
sawupadisesa, as having the five skandhas. It may be said 
of the Rabat, that he has attained the Nirvana, though he still 
lives. He, who is anupadisesa has not the five skandhas. This 
is the state of the Buddhas, and of all who are free from the 
five skandhas. The great rishis, who arc free from vana, 
desire, call that Nirvana, which isachutan, that from which there 
is no going, (no transmigration) ; achchantana, that which has 
no boundary (neither birth nor death); asankhatana, that which 
is not affected by cause or effect ; anuttara, that to which there 
is nothing superior ; and padan, that which has nothing to 
excel it as an advantage.” 

Writers like Hardy and Bigandate are right when they 
affirm that Buddha’s system of thought leads us by miserable 
logic to the conclusion that Nirvana is annihilation. According 
to Buddhistic philosophy, existence and pain are inseparable, 
just as according to varied ancient schemes of thought and 
speculation, in and out of the country, matter and sin are in- 
separable. The great object of Buddhism as a creed, or the 
summuin bonum to which it calls upon its followers to aspire 
is complete deliverance from pain. But such deliverance can- 
not, according to the hypothesis on which the entire system is 
based, be attained so long as existence maintains its ground. 
Non-existence, therefore, must be tlie higitest aim of all the 
privations, sacrifices and toils through which the Buddhist 
devotee is caljed upon to pass. Again, accoiding to Buddhism, 
Karma is properly speaking the •creator of man. Karma, as 
defined in Buddhistic literature, cannot be eternal. As an 
influence, or law, or power eniaitating from human actions, it; 
must haiie had a beginning, and the question how the first 
man, whose actions called this demon linto existence, came into 
being, is perhaps, designedly .kept unsettled in Buddhistic 
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literature. The question of the origin of the human species 
is, properly speaking, set^ aside, but the present existence of 
every naan is equivocally traced to his Karma which, when, 
he dies and bis component aggregates are dispersed, brings a 
new set into existence or creates 'a new man to exhaust its 
fruits. These, however, are terminable, and, when after a 
long series of transmigrations, they are exhausted, the omni* 
he principle dies, and fresh creation co^es to an end. The 
individi^l, thereibre, sinks into non-existence qt annihilation. 

This argument may be put in another form. Buddha denies 
most emphatically the existence of a permanent self or soul. 
Man, according to his accredited teaching, is nothing more 
than a conglomerate of material aggregates, which are disinti- 
grated and dispersed when he dies. But as long as his Karma 
lives, new sets of aggregates are grouped, and in a loose sense, 
he is revived. But Karma is neither beginningless nor 
endless, and so in process of time the monster dies. The last 
set of aggregates which have the satisfaction of killing Karma 
by dint of virtue and meditation are also decomposed and 
dispersed ; and when this consummation is realised, nothing 
remains. Annihilation is the goal towards which the system 
necessarily leads, if not drives man. 

There U an a priori objection to this view of the summum 
komim of Buddhism, which ought to be stated and rebutted. 
It is no where presented with greater ability and, we must add, 
flippancy than in a passage in Blackie's “Natural History of 
Atheism.” The passage runs thus : — “ We have given these 
passages at length that the reader may perceive how far from 
true their assertion is, who tell us that the Buddhist finds his 
highest bliss in the prospect of annihilation. People ought to 
have thought ten times before they allowed themselves to 
father on the founder of a great, popular religion any such 
absurdity. Had Buddha really, like the ancient Hebrews, 
meant to ignore a future life in the enunciation of his law, he 
would simply have said nothing about it ; but he never would 
have come forward, inducing men to become his disciples by 
proclaiming— 

“ O sin-laden creatures, and miserable mortals, attend care- 
fully. I, Buddha, am now revealed, ready to open the gates of 
annihilation to all flesh.” 

The objection is based on the admitted im,possibiHty of 
rendering a religion with so chilling and paralyzing a doctrine 
popular ; but the parties by whom it is triumphantly brought 
forward as subversive of the annihihstic view of Nei vana, over- 
look a point of the greatest importance. Buddism, like 
Hinduism, has, as has already been shown, a popular and a 
philosophical side ; and its, gjeat doctrine of annihilation 
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appears half concealed or scarcely visible behind an elongated 
series of heavens and hells eminently fitted to work upon the 
hopes and fears of the popular mitlti. The summum bonupt 
• o^ Buddhism, as also of Hinduism, is studiously kept in the 
background, while the uninitiated mulititudes or masses are 
attracted towards it by all that is eminently fitted to appeal to 
theif moral sense, gratify their prurient fan<jy, and call into 
vigorous play their undescerning religious susceptibilities. The 
doctrine is unfolded ^nly in the presence of the initiated few ; 
and the history t)f the world proves, that the naked absurdity 
of a theory is no bar to its acceptance by meii, who allow 
themselves to be carried with their hands a^id feet bound by 
the spirit of wild speculation* If a number of speculators 
and lazy mendicants coutd be persuaded* that they could not 
possibly get rid of pain without in the first place getting rid 
of existence, they would gladly hail annihilation as the 
highest good, the greatest of blessings ! 

The question how a system of religion, which poured con- 
tempt on some of the irreprc'^sible moral instincts of humanity~ 
denying the truth of afl trufli, the existence of a God — became 
popular, and extended far and wide, cannot be set at rest 
except by a reference to its dual nature, its accommodation to 
popular foncies and traditions on the one hand, and its inculca*^ 
tiou of a peculiarly intricate philosophy on the other. Nay, 
it might be, like Hinduism, appropriately represented as many- 
sided, fitted to attract the imaginative by its romantic litera- 
ture, the devout by its imposing ritual, the asectic by its 
systematized monasticism, and the inquisitive by its recondite 
philosophy. 

But here the question must he raised— Was Buddha atheistic 
or simply agonostic in his principles? Rhys Davids calls him 
“ the great agnostic of Asia,” and the majority by far of the 
writers who have dabbled with Buddhist literature have re- 
presented him, with emphasis, as one of the earliest champions, 
if not the father, of agnostic philosophy. We have in these 
papers used the terms agnosticisin and atheism as interchange- 
able, and have not scrupled to represent our hero now as an 
agnostic and then as an atheist. But our decided conviction 
is, that his attitude was that of rank atheism. He doubtless 
did at times occupy the modest standpoint of an agnostic 
philosopher by deprecating all enquiry or investigation about 
the soul and aUout God ; but wheq he claimed omniscience, he 
advanced a great many steps beyond that position. There 
was nothing of which he could properly be represented as 
ignorant, . and his assurned agnosis, became omni-gnosis. 
Foster’s atrgiiment against atheism, as fontradistingyished from 
agnqsticism, is too well known to need reproduction. Map 
VOL. LXXXIV.l * * 2$ 
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cannot, with philosophical fairness, say there is no God. He 
has not searched eveiy nook and corner of the universe. He 
has not examined every link in the' succession of ev^/its 
which bridge the chasm of past eternity ; and his foresight 
is too limited to admit of his having a perfect knowledge 
of those which are to be unfolded during the endless ages of 
the eternity before him. Nor does he know all the orders of 
being in the universe, all varieties of powers and agencies 
and fo^xes and laws His stupendous ignorance can ^ only 
justify in his case the modest assertion thaf he does not find 
traces of God’s existence within the narrow raiige of his limited 
experience. But t.uch ignorance was removed in the case of 
Buddlia by meditatiqn, and he knew every thing. He had 
searched every nook and corner of the universe, and lound no 
God anywhere. His eyes had ranged over the amplitudes, so 
to speak, of the past and the future eternity, and found no 
traces of a God. He had cultivated a sort of personal acquain- 
tance with all orders of beings and agencies in the universe, 
and was sure that no one of these was fiod. He had, therefore, 
a perfect right to deny, with philosophical fairness, the existence 
of a God. A man, says Foster, must be a God to be able to 
deny the existence of a God ; — Buddha was a God, and when 
he said he had not discovered anywhere the traces of a God, 
the conclusion is irresistible — THERE IS NO GoD. ! 

Such aie the ‘Right Views’’ of the universe, of man, his 
constitution, and his prospects with which the Buddhistic de- 
votee begins his career of reform and from these, as the 
lowest step of the la<ider of progress, he rises, through the 
successive steps of right feelings, right words, right beha- 
viour, right mode of livelihood, right exertion, and right 
memory, up to the highest, right meditation and tranquility. 
The dissertations on meditation embodied in Buddhist litera- 
tnie are not materially different from those intertwined with 
Yoga philosophy ; and its earthly fruits are the same according 
to both these systems of thought, as will appear from the 
following extract from Akankheyya Sutta : — “ If a Bhikkhu 
should desire, brethren, to exercise one by one each of the 
different iddhis (powers), being one, to become multiform, 
being multiform to become one ; to become visible, or to be- 
come invisible ; to go without being stopped to the further 
side of a wall or a fence, or a mountain, as if t^hrough the air ; 
to penetrate up and down through solid ground as if through 
water; to walk on the water without dividing' it, as if on solid 
grofmd ; to travel cross-legged through the sky like the birds 
on wiiig ; to touch and feel with the hand even tlje sun and 
noon, mighty and powerful though they be; and to reach in 
tne'body up to even the heaven of Brahma; let him then 
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fulfil all righteousness, let him be devoted to that quietude of 
heart whicii springs from within, let^ him not drive back the 
tc^Vdsy of contemplation, let him look through things, let him 
be much alone.” 

It is desirable to indicate, before we conclude, the place the 
Buddhistic scheme of thought occupies among the philoso- 
phital or scientific isms of the day— How isr the system to be 
characterized ? Shall^ we call it nihilism, or materialism, or 
pantjieism, or iHusionism ? It is a matter of fact that /our dis- 
tinctive schools of philosophy sprang from Buddhism ? These 
are indicated thus in the paper in tlie Sarva-Darsana-sangraha 
entitled “ the Baudha System These® same Buudhas dis- 
cuss ^the highest end ^f man from fiour standpoints, cele- 
brated under the designations of Madhyamika, Yogachara, 
Santrantika, and Vaibhashika. These Buddhists adopt respec- 
tively the doctrines of universal void (nihilism) an external void 
(subjective idealisms, the inferrability of external objects ' 
(representationism) and the perceptibility of external objects 
(presentationism).” Of« these four schemes of speculation, that 
indicated by the term nihitism or universal voidism, has been 
traced by many thoughtful writers, such as the author of the 
well-known and excellent book entitled “ Christ and Other 
Masters,” directly to Buddha himself. And, in a very important 
pv)int of the view, they are right Buddha seems at times to 
posit an eternal, abiding substance of which the objects of 
creation are represented as transient or illusory modes or forms ; 
but at times he speaks as if he believed in nothing but an 
eternal void as the ultima thule of his system. And even 
when he speaks of the glories of creation as issuing out of, 
and being again merged into, something abiding as a permanent 
substrate, the underlying substance is left indeterminate and 
undefined, insomuch that it is absolutely impossible to dis- 
criminate between the entity and nonentity. His system may 
be justly represented as an offshoot of the Sankhya school 
of the atheistic type ; but the trinitarian ultimate of that school, 
its Prakritiy consisting of the ^coids,” sattva, ragas and tamas 
held in equipoise, is thrown into the background, if not 
positively repudiated in his scheme ; and no clue can be dis- 
covered to what he thought of the ultimates or ultimate of 
creation. It may, however, be safely assumed that his mind 
oscillated between nihilism and a subtle species of materialism, 
and that it ultimately settled down into the latter form of philo- 
sophic speculation. 

Our task is done. We have in this series of papers proved 
that Buddha presented a lofty but mutilated character, and 
that both as a moralist and as a philosopher, Re was egre-^ 
giously mistaken. . The corrolljiry from this thesis is, that the 
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incense of praise lavished on him and his system in these days 
is, on the whole, thfowi]^ away. The most preposterous con- 
clusion of modern times is that which represents Christian^y 
as an evolution from Buddhism, inasmuch as it is tantamount 
to the paradox, that optimism is an oft’shootof. not a recoil from, 
or a reaction against pessimism. The different points of 
contrast between the two systems are nowhere presented so 
exhaustively, within a narrow compass^ as in the following 
words transcribed from Bishop Titcomb’s excellent little trea- 
tise entitled “ Short Chapters on Buddhism " : — “ Buddhism is 
the religion of despair, Christianity of hope. Buddhism is 
the religion of seff-dependence ; Christianity of self-distrust. 
The more Buddhism is followed conscientiously, the more 
must it foster pride. The more Christianity is followed con- 
.scientiously, the more it must produce humility. Buddhism by 
its philosophical culture, removes man more and more from 
humanity, Christianity, the more it is cultivated, makes a man 
the more akin to humanity. Buddhism flourishes only in 
Asia ; Christianity is flourishing in alLquarters of the globe. 
Buddhism has no power of assimilating itself to the progress 
of modern cultivation ; Christianity has the power of assimi- 
lating itself to every condition of society ; and of making 
progress alike with barbarous nations as with the most edu- 
cated and admired.” 


Ram Chandra Bose. 



Art. VIII.— the EDUCATION CODE FOR EUROPEAN 
SCHOOLS IN BENGAL. 

I iN dealing with the subject of the education of Europeans 
in India, it would not be out of place to give a short 
history of the introchiction of the Code for European schools 
herS. Before fts adoption in 1883, Government aid *had been 
confined almost exclusively to schools for Natives ; but it 
became apparent that the European con^munity in India was 
growing rapidly into a power, and far-seeing statesmen like 
Lord Canning placed orf record their opinion, that it rested with 
the Government to decide whether that power shall be a source 
of safety and strength to the State, by being duly fostered, or 
of danger to it, by being neglected. That non-official Europeans 
formed an essential portion of the body politic in India, had 
long been ignored, but the time had arrived when their position 
had to be recognized as pRrt and parcel of the heterogenious 
mas.ses sometime.s designated the “ nation of India," and who, 
as such, had an equal claim as others to the patronage of 
Government and to pecuniary State aid. Prominent among 
those who moved in tlie cause of the domiciled European 
community must stand the name of the Venerable Archdeacon 
Baly. His memorable essay on the " Poor Whites of India,’* 
delivered in the Town Hall to the members of the “ British 
Indian Association,” most lucidly and powerfully set forth their 
case, and hi.s loud advocacy of their claims during his official 
tours through varlou.s parts of India, together witli the repre- 
sentations made by the “ Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Associa- 
tion” which came into existence in 1876, drew the attention 
of Government to the important question of their education, 
and the Governor-General in Council, in a resolution dated the 
8th October 1881, “ appointed a Committee to draft a Code for 
regulating the conduct of Eutopean education in the Bengal 
Presidency, so far as this is dependent upon Government 
support.” This Committee consisted of A. W. Croft, Esq., 
Director of Public Instruction, as jiresident ; and as members, 
the Venerable Archdeacon Baly, the Very Reverend Father 
Van Impe, Rector of St. Xavier’s College, and the Reverend 
James Rob<?rtson, Principal of the Free Church College, 
Calcutta, and late Principal of the Doveton College : the 
place of Father Impe was subsequently filled by the Reverend' 
Father E. Lafont. The Committee were also assisted in their, 
labours *by the cO-operati^n of the^ following Jinspectprs , of 
Schools, Messrs A. W.- Garrett, F. Rowe, and A, M..''Nash» 
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As to the means adopted to obtain the opinion of experts 
they state in their report to Government, dated the 17th July 
1882 — “The standards of examination which we propose to adopt 
were sent to the Directors of Public Instruction in the different 
provinces to which the Code is intendgd to apply, as well as 
to the managers of all European schools in those provinces, 
with the object of obtfiining an expression of their views upon 
our proposals. We also took the opportunity of consulting 
those Educational Officers from Bombay and Madras who 
were present at Calcutta during the cold weather, as members 
of the Education Commission. The majority of those whom 
we consulted approved entirely of the Standards proposed, and 
all were willing to accept them with modifications. Of the 
many valuable suggestiefns ihat we reccif/ed, the most impoKtant 
have been adopted,” Besides, in Calcutta, Mr. Robertson and 
Mr. Rowe visited some of the principal public schools for 
Europeans, in order to find out what standards of instruction 
already prevailed in them. 

From what has been said it will be abundantly clear that 
in framing the Code, the Government *have been sufficiently 
careful to select the best men available for the purpose, 
and that they in their turn have utilized all the help and 
information within their reach to complete the important 
work entrusted to them. Notwithstanding, that the Code is 
all that may be desired or could be devised, few would venture 
to assert ; nor is it my intention in these pages to vindicate it 
in all its parts, but I trust I shall be able to shew that it is not 
open to much of the adverse criticism it has received at the 
hands of Mr. G. S. Gasper, in Article, VlII of the January 
(1887) number of this Review. 

(i) The writer takes exception to the term “ European as 
applied in the Code “to a very undefinable class.” His way 
out of the difficulty is to render the term still more undefinable, 
by making it include “such foreigners as Armenians, Greeks, 
and Burmese." As a matter of fact Greeks are not excluded 
as they are “ of European descent " in accordance with the 
terms of the Code, which also says, “ Armenians, who are natur- 
alized British subjects, will be considered as Europeans.” The 
contention, therefore, stands only in favour of Burmese. With 
regard to these also the Code has a provision, and it applies to 
other Asiatics likewise, such as Chinese, Parsees and natives of 
India. It says, “ the Code does not prohibit the*^admission of 
non-Europeans into European schools, provided that their 
number does not exceed one-fourth of the total number of 
scholars (Article 6 c), but it does not allow them to earn grant.s.” 
This satisfies or at least should satisfy, both teachers and 
,^arent!G. It would be unfair to the former to exclude frotn 
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their schools, pupils who pay well in order that they may have 
the advantage of being a.ssociated with European children, and 
so acquire more readily their habits and manners, and learn 
► tl^ir language not only through the medium of a teacher, but 
by familiar intercourse^ with companions on the play-ground 
and in the school-room, where the greatest difficulty of 
foreigners can most easily be overcome, namely, tlie learning of 
idiomatic, colloquial English. Nor is the ex&lusion from earn- 
ing grants a hardship in the case of those who are both able and 
willhig to pay for the privilege they*scek. On the ofher hand, 
European parents are very averse to their children being brought 
into contact with others who differ widely from them not merely 
in language, inodes of thought, and habils of life, but also in 
religk>n, for while they have nothing to gain by such fellowship, 
they have much to lose. Why, at all, are schools established 
exclusively for Europeans ? Why have schools like the Doveton 
and others struggled on for an existence for so many years, 
while flourishing schools and colleges for Natives, with splendid 
accommodation, the most complete appliances and apparatus 
for imparting instructi(/li, arvJ thoroughly efficient teachers and 
Professors, are within reach? Why has Government at last 
yielded to the public demand and provided separate schools for 
Europeans, as it it has done .so long for Hindoos and Mahome- 
dans ? Simply because the fact has been realized, that natives 
and Europeans, Heathen and Christian, under existing condi- 
tions, will not, if they can help it, be educated side by side, and 
cannot, so long as education means the development of the 
mental, physical and moral constitution. Why should a 
teacher or a parent thrust that position on a child in school 
which neither will tolerate in the atmosphere of the social or 
domestic circle? Call it conscientious scruple, or by whatever 
name it has pleased men from time to time to call it, but the 
fact cannot be denied that it has been one of the greatest 
barriers which has divided man from man ; and if the gulf has to 
be bridged over in India, school is certainly no place to try the 
experiment. The two divergent streams of Western and Eastern 
thought are doubtless tending towards convergence, but ere they 
are united it would be a great mistake to attempt pre- 
maturely to mingle their turbid waters. They may be made 
to meet as do the Jumna and the Ganges at Allahabad, but 
like these great rivers, they cannot be compelled to unite ; it 
must be left tt) time alone tp effect the fusion. 

(2) The next objection to ftie Code in the article under 
review is that “ there are too many standards.” “ The work,” 
says the writer, “ could easily be divided into six standards so 
as to lead up to the Entjrance Examination.” If the Code 
i.^ studied carefully, it will be seen thaf it is optional to managers 
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of schools to train up to the Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta University or not. After Standard VI of the Code, 
pupils may either be drafted into the Preparatory Entrance 
Class and then to the Entrance Class or to Standard VII, anU 
then to the “ High Standard ” of the Code. In this 1 see 
a wise provision for educating European children. The En- 
trance Examinatjon of the University was never intended 
to be a final standard, yet, hitherto, it has been adopted as 
such by the majority of pupils who have attended our schools 
because ^hey have had no alternative. It d6es not provide 
anything like a training such as every intelligent young man 
should have in entervng the world. The curriculum includes the 
mere rudiments of school work, without touching upon such 
subjects as the physical sciences, drawing, music, botany, &<?., for 
the simple reason that most of these are required in the higher 
examinations of the University course. It is quite evident 
therefore, that those who do not intend prosecuting their studies 
beyond the Entrance Examination, cannot gain anything like 
a fairly general, or as it is called, liberal education by stopping 
short at that standard. The Code,*' therefore, provides a final 
examination called “ High,” for those who do not seek Univer- 
versity honors, and makes the curriculum wide enough to 
allow scope for the study of one or more of those subjects 
which would at least tend to initiate the beginner in the more 
agreeable intellectual pursuits of intelligent and educated men, 
and to lead a little beyond the drudgery of the ordinary school 
room. The exclusion of Latin as a second language from this 
course, if not the result of an oversight, is a mistake, and may 
even be considered a hardship, but I have reason to hope the 
next issue of the revised Code will see it in its proper place. 

(3) It is painful to see the writer stumbling upon standard 
I, and treating it as if that was intended in the Code to be 
the starting point for young children. Under this supposition 
he goes on to say, “ all those who have had anything practical 
to do with the matter, know that to try to teach little ones 
* units, tens, hundreds,’ and all the rest of it, is to treat them to 
‘ a jingling noise of sounds unknown,’ and not only criminally 
wastes their time, but clouds their perception and gives them 
a distaste for calculation. This standard should be well prac- 
tised in the actual addition and subtraction of concrete quan- 
ities mentally, and by the help of counters, the abacus, and 
such like means." All this indicates the work done in an infant 
'school. The Code especially provides for this in para. 20 
(a), (b.) (c.;. In the last of these, the lowest limit of age is three 
years for an infant class^ Again in 23, (3) (d) note, it is stated 
'* no child under six years pf age shajl be presented for dkamina- 
tidn by standards : and it shall be in the discretion of the Inspector 
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to refuse to examine any child under eight years of age.*" It 
is clear, therefore, that the Code contemplates that standard I. 
shall ordinarily not be reached till a child is seven years of age, , 
► s<? as to be fit for examination a year after. Consequently the 
objections raised against the subjects prescribed for standard I. 
are utterly groundless, considering that a boy is expected to 
ha\te had a previous training in the infant school extending over 
three or four years. It would be needless to*follow the writer 
through the labyrinthtof his suggestions as to what should or 
“ shfiuld not,*' in*his opinion, be prescribed in the various standards. 
Teachers must differ on such questions, but when the dictum of 
the writer is weiglied against that of the framers of the Code, it 
is not, difficult to see which way the scales must turn. If the sug- 
gestions made, however, •showed a little better acquaintance with 
the provisions of the Code, they might perhaps have been entitled 
to a hearing. For example, he says in para (e) — The reading of 
such a book as Louise Chreighton’s Stories from English history 
sliould be made compulsory in the third and fourth standards." 
It is so already. The Code says in schedule I. — “ In standards 
III to VI, two sets of ibadiwg books shall be provided, of which 
07 te should be historical or biographical." As a matter of fact 
every grant-in-aid school is obliged to conform to this, though as 
to the choice^ of books they are allowed a certain amount of 
discretion. 

(4) 1 now come to the subject of inspection, and with regard 

to this the writer complains of the actual tvant of an Inspect 
tori' He explains himself by saying, There is no one to 
go from school to school at all unexpected times to see that 
the work of education is being conscientiously performed.” Is 
it possible the writer has not read through the Code which he 
attempts thus to review ? Para. 8 on page 3 concludes thus: 
“ Notice of the day of the Inspectors annual visit will be given 
beforehand to the managers.” This is immediately followed 
by para. 9 which says — The Inspector may visit an aided 
school at any other time without noticel' To my certain know- 
ledge this was actually don^ last year in the case of several 
schools in Calcutta. On the same subject the Code further lays 
down, in a note under para. 22 — ** The Inspector will bear in mind 
in reporting on the organizaUan and discipline of a school, the 
results of any visits without notice (Article 9) made in the course 
of the year.*" And yet, again, in para. 46 it is stated, every 
visit paid without notice^ he will make an entry in the log-book 
of such particulars as require tlie attention of the managers.^ 
It is inconceivable how a writer can venture to assert that what 
does exist and is provided for, does not exist and is not prayidecl 
for, except as a result o^£ an oversight which is itself hardly 
pa.rdonable in such a case. He then* proceeds to compare the 
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Belgian system of inspection with the English, assuming that 
the system under review is exactly similar to the latter, which 
it is not Taking for gga^^ted his hypothesis, however, let us 
see what Mr. Matthew Arnold says on tlie subject ; His 
evidence given before the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the working of the Elementary Education Acts, 
England and Wales, is quoted at length by the writer. Without 
entering into thfe in detail, I would quote his last, but one 
answer only: He says — I should likeij, that system (the Bel- 
gian) witk a carefuUy prepared body of teachers^Aut we havo^ not 
tkatr If the Belgian system could not be adopted in England 
Jfom want of a carefully prepared body of teachers^ what shall 
we say to the suggestion of its being adopted in India 
at this, the first stage of the introduction of tlie Code of 
Regulations for European schools, where no system for training 
teachers has existed in any form, except, perhaps, to a very 
limited extent in one or two isolated institutions? I have had 
the opportunity of ascertaining generally the feeling of teachers 
and managers of schools regarding the existing system of 
inspection, and I have no hesitation ivf saying, it is on the 
whole, one of satisfaction. The Code provides, as I have shewn, 
for the inspection of schools at “ unexpected times ; '' it requires 
besides, periodic annual visits when the work of the school is 
tested not merely by means of written questions, but also by 
oral examinations. During these visits the Inspector does look 
into processes ” and methods of instruction. Where pupil- 
teachers are under training, they arc required to teach a class 
in the presence of the Inspector, and he comments on the 
modes adopted. Teachers, too, are asked to give lessons to 
their classes in his hearing ; and at’ the conclusion of the 
annual examination, the inspector takes the opportunity of 
pointing out defects he may have noticed, or of making 
suggestions which may occur to him for the better work- 
ing of the school Then, again, the examinations for certi- 
ficates and scholarships held annually, give the various schools 
in each circle an opportunity for putting forward their best 
l)upils in the primary and middle* departments to compete for 
the rewards offered. There is in the Code, tlierefore, ample 
scope afforded to have the work of each school fairly tested, 
and those that have come under inspection have had very little 
cause to complain, if I may judge from the result of the 
conference of teachers and managers of schools wli^ch was held 
at tlie instance of the InspectoV in January last. There were 
some alterations suggested, but none to indicate that any part 
of the Code was generally felt to be unworkable; except, per- 
haps« some portions of the high standard,*’ which is altogether 
a new^ instilBtiun here, 5nd must ^necessarily be subject to 
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many modifications before it can be pronounced to be satis- 
factory. 

( 5 ) With the Primary and Middle^Scholarship examinations 
^tht writer seems pretty well satisfied, and he is pleased to call 

them, all but perfect,*' but he adds, “ there are only a few 
suggestions to make.” Wh*en he does make them, they are of the 
most formidable character. For the Primary Scholarship the 
Coefe requires only three subjects, English. Arithmetic and Geo- 
graphy. To this * all but perfect *' selection ” he adds among liis 
“ few4 suggestions*^ no less than four additional sub] ects^ History,, 
European Language, Vernacular, Science. Considering that this 
examiimtion is intended for pupils of standard IV only, it 
appears to be preposterous to expect them tefbe examined at the 
age of twelve years in wl^at the Code dogs not insist on in stan- 
dard VII, and only makes compulsory in the “ High Standaid 
and even here a ‘‘ European language” is considered unnecessary, 
and has been objected to by most teachers. I have never 
known French or German to be made compulsory in any school 
in India, and when introduced at all. it has only been in 
the higher standards. Irf* he^mcans Latin only, he should have 
been more explicit. This may be taught in Standard IV with 
advantage, but pupils at that .stage can hardly be expected to 
sit for a written examination on such a subject. The term 
Science ” is very wide, but in its most elementary form, the 
Code very judiciously does not introduce it till Standard V, and 
then leaves it an optional subject. With regard to History the 
writer seems to contradict himself, for in para (e) he says : — By 
the time a child has reached the fifth standard, however, a suffi- 
cient conception of time should have been formed to secure 
the remembrance of the sequence of events, and the systematic 
study of history should be begun.** How, then, is a child to 
pass an examination intended for Standard IV, when it should 
not be taught that subject till it has reached the higher stage 
in Standard V ? An objection is raised to the primary stan- 
dards being ‘ made to sit for two subjects on the same day, 
because the present arrangement has been found to tell upon the 
children.** This is the first timt I have heard of it. I certainly 
should not expect such a result, for the strain is not more in 
their case than what they are accustomed to bear daily in the 
class-room. Besides, young children are more capable for endur- 
ing a strain of four hours a day extending over tw^o days only, 
than a mental tension extending over four days, though the 
chief strain falls on only two houfs each day. Mental anxiety in 
early years is more wearying and wearing than actual exertion 
within certain limits, therefore, the shorter it lasts the better. 

(6) \yith regard to the necessary qualification of a good 
teuc/ier, the writer seems to* be entirely at variai(a:c with the 
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requirements of the Code. Here is his deHnition of good 
teachers. “ A body of thoughful men, who are in sympathy 
with, and earn the respect and affection of their pupils, while 
training them to think and act accurately, and succeed *1n' 
sending into the world enlightened ^men and useful citizens.” 
He goes on to say — “ But what is the departmental estimate 
of a good teacher ? It is divided into two parts ; for applicants 
for certificates al'e first to have passed certain .examinations, 
and then are to show ‘ service with credit ' if they want 
these certificates bestowed and allowed.” This, as far as I 
understand it, simply means that a teacher must in the first 
place give evidence that he possesses a certain amount of know- 
ledge, and secondfy, he must prove that he has the ability 
to impart that knowledge to his pupils. But, says the writer, 
“the first is absolutely unnecessary, for if a readier does serve 
with credit, it is of no consequence whether he has passed ex- 
aminations or not.” Here is an attempt made to apply the 
hypothetical case of “ a teacher,” or even say, some teachers, to 
all teachers. No one will deny that there are and have been 
some very successful teachers who hav6 passed no special exa- 
mination, but how can this fact lead to the conclusion that 
examinations to test the knowledge of teachers before admission 
into membership of a learned profession, are “ absolutely unneces- 
ary’* ! The Code makes ample provision for exceptional cases. 
Sec IV, 71, lays down — “ It shall be open to the Department, 
in exceptional cases, to grant certificates of the first or second 
grade to persons not entitled to such certificates under any of 
the foregoing rules.” In addition to this, the Code especially 
provides for those who were already engaged as teachers when 
the Code came into operation, in para 72, 73 and 74, which will 
remain in force till the 31st March 1887. According to these 
rules, first, second and third grade certificates are given to those 
teachers who “ were actively employed” as such, in schools 
which are recognized by the Department as efficient, without 
their being subjected to any test whatever beyond the evidence 
of their work in the different schools in which they were engaged. 
The writer, however, takes no cognizance of thi^. He objects 
in toto to examinations for teachers, and insists on having only 
“ thoughtful men” as opposed, it appears, to learned men,- who out 
'of their thoughtfulness would evolve all that was necessary to 
make them good teachers. While the universal practice of admis- 
sion by examination exists vvith regard to every '6ther learned 
piOfession, (except perhaps the^admission into the Statutory Civil 
. •'Service by . nomination) he would have teachers, whose work 
;jf!nainly‘.<:oncerns the imparting of knovVledge, to be exempted 
entirely from the necessity of affording any proof that they 
">|i>oss^ the, 'Icnow ledge themselves ‘which they are expected, to 
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give to others ! While the assumption is perfectly true that every 
learned man may not be a good teacher, it does not follow that 
all teachers need not be learned men.* 

The Code lays down two primary and essential requirements: 
(l) the possession of k4;iowledge; (2) the ability to impart it. 
It is a mere matter of arithmetic ; two and three make five. 
Neither two by itself nor three by itself can make five. It is 
absolutely necessary that the teacher should give evidence that 
he does possess theses qualifications, otherwise who are to be 
entrusted with* the work of education by the Deptirtment ? 
It is so in other learned professions. A man may be a very suc- 
cessful doctor or a lawyer who holds no diplpma. but that would 
not justify those vested with the power of granting licenses to 
certify to their ability,* unless as the Code does, under an ex- 
ceptional clause. Why does not the writer advocate the abo- 
lishing of the assay office and the mint because gold and silver 
may be found in a pure state independent of the official stamp ? 
I quite agree with the thoretic statement siibsequentljr put for- 
ward by the writer, but 1 dare not say it could be put into prac- 
tice — would that it could.^ He sa3^s — “ no person should be 
allowed to teach who does not satisfy the authorities that he is 
born to the profession.” If he would only tell the ^‘authorities'* 
the secret by which such a discovery is to be made, lie will have 
solved one of the most difficult problems in the w'orld ; for, by 
the same process, similiar discoveries could be made with regard 
to other professions likewise, and a very great deal of time, labour 
and money would be saved, and many a life now wasted in a 
mistaken profession, would find full scope for the proper exercise 
of those faculties which nature has intended for a certain career. 
But even it this were possible, would it be desirable ? What 
would a “ born” teacher say when he finds he is just one too 
many for his profession and is not wanted ? What would the 
man do in such a case, who, as the writer says, “ would rather 
teach than do anything else,’* and who feels “ he is not at liberty 
to do anything but teachl" Such a slavery under the circum- 
stances would mean starvatiog and death. Nor is it so very far 
from being the case in India as may be supposed. While it is 
true that “good teachers are wanted urgently and in large 
numbers/* men do not respond to the call for the simple reason 
that the profession “ does not pay.** This is no doubt a very 
sordid view to take, but in this practical age, we must not be 
surprised at^ it. A parent is paturally anxious for the future 
well being of his child.; a young man looking forward upon 
entering on the voyage of life, must necessarily scan the horizon^ 
as far as he can, and judging from the experience of others, 
choose •such a course for Ijimself as promises the ^est prospects 
of. advancement. Without having the intuitive faculty of 4 <now- 
ing whether he Is “ born to the profession” of a teacher or not, 
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it is no matter of surprise if that career is shunned which, from 
a practical point of view seems almost the most unpromising — 
and this brings me to the^ subject of pupil teachers. ^ 

iy) The experience of the writer and mine are at variance as 
to the results of the pupil-teacher system in Calcutta He says, 
“ I have seen the pupil-teacher system tried in one of the largest 
schools in Calciit^^, and consider all those experiments have 
been complete failures, as they have been proved by their dis- 
continuance.” I know of erne public scho61 in Calcutta where the 
experiment has been tried before the Code canie into existence, 
and where it is still continued. In that school the first 
assistant masters are all men trained in it as pupil-teachers, and 
the result of their work^ has been so satisfactory to the Educa- 
tion Department, that"*they have all reteived certificates of pro- 
ficiency. I have very little fault to find with the system as laid 
down in the Code, for within my personal knowledge and ex- 
perience I have found it to succeed, but I know there is the 
greatest difficulty in getting young lads to consent to become 
teachers. Almost any other opening in, life affords better pros- 
pects of advancement, and I shomd be the last person to dis- 
suade a young man from giving up the office of a pupil-tcacher- 
ship in favour of a more promising appointment. It is the 
want of material that makes the system apparently a failure. 

In the case of those very teachers to whom I have referred 
and whose work has been so successful, I know as a matter of 
fiict that they regret having entered a profession where their 
prospects are so limited, especially when they see around 
them. their own pupils, now as clerks, or even in the Railway and 
Telegraph Service, who are, from a wordly point of view, 
doing better ” than themselves. It is unfortunately the case 
that managers of schools are not generally alive to these facts, 
and there is a tendency to pay more attention to external em- 
bellishments and clap trap than to the real wants of teachers. 
It is for managers of schools to consider whether it will, or will 
not be to the interests of their schools to make the teacherships 
in them worth having, and thus to secure a stamp of men who 
would be a credit to the profession, and who would look on it as 
one worth striving after. The status of our schools can only be 
raised by raising the status of the teacher, but when te^iching is 
resorted to in many cases as a mere make-sliift, and is adhered to 
only as an unavoidable necessity, indifferent men as^ teachers, and 
indifferent results in the end must be the necessary consequence. 

(8.) On the subject of boarding schools the writer advan- 
ces Certain theories which, in some cases, are not supported by 
facts, and in others aire impracticable. For example, says, 
It is very 4Jfficult to ke^ a schooloin the plains healthy, and 
.Wierefore these Government-aided boarding schools should all 
,be in the hills/’ With regard to die first statement, my itUimate 
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acquaintance with the working of three of tlie largest boarding 
schools in Calcutta witliin the last quarter of a century, enables 
me to state as a fact, that the health of the pupils in them has 
always been remarkably good, and this cannot always be said 
of hill schools. Based •on this wrong premesis is the imprac- 
ticable conclusion that the grant-in-aid schools on the plains 
should all be transferred to the hills. If desirable and neces- 
sary, would it be possible ? Perhaps there is hidden here, too, 
something which an c^dinary mind cannot grasp. I had better 
reserve my oi^inion till we are fully informed how ftiis great 
achievement is to be performed. As a matter of fact an attempt 
was recently made to transfer a portion of one of our local 
boarding schools to a hill station, but the result was . a 
heavy pecuniary loss And a considerSble falling away in the 
attendance. A privileged few boarding schools are, however, 
Recording to the writer, to remain on the plains, such as 
‘•small boarding schools with fees sufficient to cover their 
expenses. These are gcnemlly excellent establishments. 
Against these there ^is nothing to be said.*' This would 
be very valuable testimdliy from an independent witness. 
But “ a laige boarding school in the plains is an undeniable 
mistake,*' though some of them have existed for nearly a century 
and have sent forth into the world thousands of men and 
women as respectable and useful members of society. If any 
thing is undeniable with respect to such schools, it is that there 
is an increasing demand for more of them, and those that are 
well conducted have not room to hold the number who seek 
admission into them, not merely as free scholars, but as pay 
pupils, the latter having to wait in many cases for more than 
a year from the time of their registration as applicants before 
they can be taken in. As if to render their existence impossible, 
the writer makes the impracticable suggestion that “ aided 
boarding schools should have a large staff of resident 
masters, at least one for every ten boys, besides the 
Superintendent*’ ! I have found one to every fifty suffici- 
ent, where a healthy tone is preserved among the senior 
pupils, who are trained as pupil teachers and monitors to be 
coadjutors with the masters in maintaining discipline and in 
preserving a high standard of morality and good feeling among 
their fellows. Herein I believe lies the secret of all good 
government ^ for as soon as authority assumes the form of des- 
potism and stoops to a system qf close surveillance, it is sure 
to raise opposition and mistrust ; but when law and right are 
upheld with the mutual consent and co-operation of the rulers 
and the ruled, then, with a little tact and judgment, the inevi- 
table Result must be thq suppression of evil anc^ the predomi- 
nance of good. • 

L. W. D’Cruz. 



Art. IX.— the SEVENTH rNTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF ORIENTAL SCHOLARS AT VIENNA. 

' [September 1886.] 

H aving in former years publishes! an account of the 
earlier Orientaf Congresses at Paris, London, St. 
Petersburgh, Florence, Berlin and Leyden, I now proceed to 
give an account of t^e seventh Congress, which was opened on 
September 27th 1886 at Vienna. The object of these Con- 
gresses has been to brihg together, after stated intervals, all 
the scholars whose attention is devoted to the study of oriental 
subjects, Philology, Archaeology, religious and general literaturg. 
It is generally accepted, that the word “ oriental” includes Asia, 
Africa and Oceania. Politics, Commerce and the Christian 
Religion are subjects which are absolutely excluded, and 
contributions regarding Geography; Ethnology, or the exact 
Sciences would be respectfully declined as being outside the 
orbit of the Congress. Even then, a vast variety of subjects 
of interest remained, so different from each other, that not 
only no one scholar is conversant with all, but the great ma- 
jority are totally ignorant of what is going on beyond their 
own immediate environment : the world of the Oriental 
savant is divided into Arian, Semitic, Altaic, Egyptologue, 
Assyriologue, Sinologue, etc., etc. Then again the scholars 
themselves are of different mental calibre and distinct training. 
Some are mere Professors, occupying a chair, and narrow- 
minded, though extremely accurate : others belong to the 
speculative order, and use the divining rod of generalisation, 
giving new life to the dead accumulations of knowledge by 
their contemporaries : a third class are well-informed dilettante, 
who without accurate knowledge and without speculative 
power, supply an intelligent apd critical audience, and by 
keeping 'themselves abreast of the knowledge of the period 
down the whole line of investigators, are able to restrain those 
who . are too rash, and stir up those who are content to sit upon 
their haunches. It requires a certain amount of culture and 
study to understand, and appreciate the discussions which 
take place at such Congresses. „ And something els'e is required 
for the outsiders ; four languages are ^jermitted to be used 
in the communications and discussions, English, French, Ger- 
man and Italian, and no scholar can do justice to the .subject 
who is not fajpiliar with all. Professors fall into the . ^rror of 
diswsiBing subjects whicli are too technical and scholastic: 
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the great scholars sometimes allow themselves to enter a world 
of too uncontrolled speculation, and* of rash and hazardous 
AhA^ries. Between this Scylla and Charibdis, the arena of 
knowledge is always extending, and owing to the community 
of thoughts and personal friendships which are the result of 
thes^ Congresses, there is- a great economy of labour and 
solidarity of investigation. * 

At the sixth Congiess held in i88j at Leyden; it was deter- 
mined that the next Congress should •be at Vienna ift 1886. 
As the time approached a Committee of Organisation was 
formed at the latter city, consisting of ^six representative 
scholars of different branches of Science; presided over by Baron 
Alfredpvon Kremer, favourably known asf an oriental scholar, 
and a distinguished member of the Austrian Consular Service, 
His Imperial and Royal Highness, Archduke Rainer agreed 
to^be patron. The University of Vienna placed their grand 
new buildings at the disposal of the Congress, Circulars were 
issued, notifying the dates and conditions of membership, which 
included ladies : the Austrian railways allowed reduction of 
fares, and by Sunday the 26th of September tlie members had 
assembled. 

Experience obtained in previous Congresses enabled the 
Vienna Committee to provide against all difficulties.. The 
advance of cholera from the direction of Buda-Pesth^ and 
the proceedings of the Russian Consul General in Bulgaria, 
seemed to place the Congress in jeopardy, but everything: came 
off betwixt September 27th and October 2nd with the greatest, 
success, and every one left Vienna charmed and satisfied^ 

In looking through the list of members who paid their sul>- 
scription of fourteen shillings, and exceeded four hundred, I 
find representatives of every country in Europe : of Egypt in^ 
Africa, of India and China in Asia, and of the United States 
in America, but of these only 147, including ladies who were 
members^ put in an appearance : all subscribing members 
receive a copy of the extremely valuable reports which are 
generally very tardy in appearance, A list of members pre- 
sent, noting their place of sojourn in Vienna, and a list of 
the communications forwarded for discussion, and a daily 
chronicle of events and engagements were published, and 
forwarded to every member, who were thus kept eti rapport 
with what was going on. ^ 

Vienna is an exceedingly agreeable city to reside in ; the: 
hotels are excellent, and the means of locomotion admirable. 
The weather was simply superb : the only drawback was that 
betwixt tfie business of the Sections, and the attractions of the 
hospitality, it required a friime of iibn to bear up^under the 
pressure of the six days Session. # 

VOU* LXXXIV.] 26^ 
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On tiie tvtenitig of SundAy^ ^zSthy all tbe members met in one 
of tire great hotels as iin< informal rieualon for the purpose of 
Oxohan^ng greetings making acquaintantes,^ and iscertaitfing 
the atrangeme^ for the next day. jOn Monday the 27th, at 
10-30 A. M., the Congress was solenmly opimed in the great 
'hail of the University. The Archduke presided, and ther^ 
was a good assembly of the residents of Viennai, in addition to 
-the members of the CfitogresS. The»Ardiduke opcaied the 
ihectir^, and wks f(^low£d by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dr. von Gautsch in a set speech : the President Of the 
Congress, Baron t;pn Kroner then read his opening address. 
On A table in front of the Committee were laid out all the books 
presented fey memfeSrs of the Congmss, many of them of 'great 
interest ; but perba{^ the largest and most interesting came 
•from the British am Foreign BiWe Society-, and the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge The delegates of each coun- 
try had th« opportunity of uttering a few words of greeting, 
And whai it came to the turn of Dr. Robert Cust, one of the 
del^ates trf the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, he 
begged to ■express in his name, and in the name of his col- 
leagues from England, the pleasure which they felt in finding 
themselves in the city of Vienna, and he begged to offer for the 
•aceeptaiBce'of the Congress one hundred and four volumes of 
translations of a Welljknown book (the Bible> in the languages 
of Asia, Africa, America and Oceania, prepared at the expense 
of the two Anglo-Saxon nations, but with the assistance of 
scholars from ^rftiany, Austria, Russia and Holland — lan- 
guages spoken by more than two hundred millions of people 
•at the present moment. The present was received with ap- 
plause, and the books were examined with interest, and will 
fee placed in the shelves of the University library. The 
members of the Congress then retired by order of the 
President to the different Seetkm-rooms, and lortned them^lves 
•into six groups, electing Sectional Presidents, Vice-Presidents 
•sard Secretaries. The number and nature of the groups 
■^d been previously determined by the organiskigCommiltees 
with refeifenee to the nature of the written communicatioiTs 
previously sent in to-be read at the Congress. They were six 
in number : 

I. --*Modern Semitic, 

II. — ^Ancient 

HI .^AiVafi'or Indd-'Enrapeaq, 

IV. — Egypto- African, 

Vy-^Cen^al Asiatic and the extrdAie ‘Orient,. 

VI.-u-'Malaisian and Fofynesisn. 

InjfMcst* centuries Latin and G?reek exercised a tyranny^ over 
the world of education and vesearuh, which Is oearediy '^eti 
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ijov got ricj of. A < 8 inji}ar kin 4 pf tyranny 13 jexerci^ 
Aryan and Semitic scholars of Europe, and in the opinion of 
soqje, Sanskrit and Arabia and thair' bpngeners are the only 
jStudies worthy of attention. 

It will be perceived, thal out of the six Sections, three werp 
assigned to tkem, but when we examine the number of con- 
tributions to each branch of oriental study, we^ shall s^e ho]y 
large a portion of the mind and leisure of the pr^ent generation 
is occupied by these Harrow, restricted, and less important 
studies. If it wefo asked in an EngMsli school, why the modern 
languages are not part of the education, the reply would 
that .the masters of the school did not knQW them, ^o if it 
were asked why scarcely a student turns his attention to the 
subjecfs of the last three Sections, the reply would be, that with 
few e:|cceptions, there were no teachers or chairs. Both the 
Aiyan and Semitic languages are inflexive, and resojqable each 
other in other salient features, such as possessing gratpmatical 
genders, etc.; the races who speak those languages occupy but a 
small portion of the globe having been highly cultivated and 
reduced to writing, these laftiguages have lost their freshness^ 
and but few secrets of antiquity are to be gathered from them. 
Still they are the fashion, and at the Vienna Congress their 
sections were crowded — while a few only, some oqt of mere 
pity, or the coercion of the r^adprs of the paper, were induced 
to atteud the remainder. 

It is not my intention to record the names of the distinguishr 
ed scholars who were present, or of the ofiices w^icJi they 
filled. It is sufficient to notify that there were 4^9 oamea 
inscribed as subscribing members of the Congress, of whom 147 
were actually present, some of whpm jyere delegates of coun- 
tries, universities, or learned societies. Ninety-one communi- 
cations were made in writing : the large majqrky of these wer^ 
read in one or other, of the sections, and were open to discus- 
sion: the remaining will bo published in the Transactions, 
Of the ninety-one communications sixty-six related to Aryan 
and Semitic subjects, and tyenty-five to the rest of the 
Oriental world, past or present. It must be remarked .that 
the subjects, wkb few exceptions, ^were practical, .new, and 
Indicatmg enquiry and research. During the week, the Sections 
sat simultaneously ,until they had disposed of their agenda^ 
and the dailjj jPrqgress Export supplied information piece- 
meal, and ,the correspondents o^ the periodicals of Eurppe 
reported the proceediitg dn vthe same yvay : fqr the purpose pf 
greater lucidity I haW Rohected t-hc work .of eacjh Action jn 
a separate -chapter, and propose to .dispose of each aedatinpu 
it naust bh recollected .that in^addition to set discussions, .opppr- 

tnoUy W!aa itakeo at Intcryalsto preseA .books to, the 
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and to make communications with regard to forthcoming books, 
and even to invite the ^opinion of the section as to the expe- 
diency of publishing new books, or new editions of old botokp. 
The interchange of thought that followed was of the greatest 
importance. ^ 

In the modern Semitic eighteen subjects were on the agenda, 
whereof three only were not brought forward. ' 

The Revd. C. T. Ball of Lincoln's • Inn made a communica- 
tion o?j the subject of the formal element in Jhe Hebrew lyric. 
Under this title a new theory of the laws and structure of 
the popular poetry, and the more elaborate hymns of the old 
Testament was set forth, and illustrated by numerous examples, 
including the Song pf Deborah, and the Elegy for Sajul and 
Jonathan. It was argued that the instances quoted were 
examples of syllabic and accentual as distinct from quantita- 
tive measures, and the author found in the metrical form of<4he 
early popular poetry of other nations, and in the fact that the 
old Hebrew lyrics, like those of many other ancient people, were 
written for metrical and voice ^ accompaniment, antecedent 
grounds for the supposition that the poetry of the Bible is 
not destitute of measured rhythm. Five scholars took part in 
the discussion, and the proposition was by no means received 
with general acceptance. 

Professor Bickell of Innsbruck read a paper on the corrections 
to the old Syriac versions of Kalila, and Damana, sent to him 
by a Syrian bishop, the result of the comparison of the printed 
work with a unique old MS. in the monastary of Mardin, 
which was made in the sixth century, A. D., from the nearly 
contemporary Pahlevi translation of 'the Sanskrit original. This 
same Pahlevi text had been translated into Arabic, and thence 
into the language of the the West, giving birth to that vast 
literature of Fables and Beast stories, which still charm chil- 
dren and interest scholars. In thfe Syriac text the Buddhistic 
origin of these stories is still very conspicuous. This communi- 
cation belongs to one of the most interesting fields of modem 
research, which crops up in every language and country, and 
at every period. 

Professor Chwolsen of St. Petersburg referred to a great 
collection of Syriac Tomb-Inscriptions which had lately been 
found in the Russian Central Asia Province of Semiretch, west 
from the Chinese frontier of Kulja, and north of the Russian 
Province of Fergana. The^ two graveyards belonged, to the 
Nestorian Christians. Twenty-two off these inscriptions had 
b^n published in the Mqraoires of the Academy of St Peters- 
bufgh, having beeh copied from the original tomb-gtones, or 
from photographs or hand copies ; they were of importance 
botfi-from the Historic, Palepgraphical, and Linguistic points 
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of view. ’Their dates were from 858 to 1340 A. D., and a 
Turk’s name appears in one, dated 858, whence it is clear that 
the assertions of the Nestorian missionaries, that they had 
•or^erted the east Turki tribes as far back as the eighth, 
century, A. D., corresponcjs to the truth. Great interest has 
been taken in Russia about this discovery, and several learned 
societies have undertaken to make further explorations and 
publish the results. Orders have been given to collect these 
stones in one central pdace, and Semitic Epigraphy will find 
itself enriched by many hundred important and historic in- 
scriptions. 

The five next speakers treated on scholastic subjects. Pro- 
fessor Eth^ of Aberystwith in Wales, discusSed the well-worn 
subjeebof Yusuf and Zujaikha, under which name Potiphar’s 
wife is known in Asia, by the great Persian poet, Firdiisi, the 
wonder being how it was treated as Semitic. Professor Grunert 
of ^Prague read a paper on Arabic alliteration. Dr. Hein of 
Vienna followed with an essay on the Financial Policy of 
Omar II, which he might with advantage have reserved for his 
class-room. Professor Henuad of Munich introduced the well- 
worn legend of Barlam and Josaphat in its Arabic form ; I 
have no notes of what new light he threw on the strange story 
of the historic character of the great Buddha passing by easy 
stages of legend into the position of a saint of the Roman Catho- 
lic Calendar. Hifni Effendi Ahmad, an official of the Egyptian 
Court of Appeal and one of the Delegates of H. H. the Khedive, 
read a paper in Arabic on the modern popular dialect of 
Egypt. This was a notable fact, and I shall remark upon it 
further on. Professor Karabacek of the Vienna Museum, specially 
in charge of the celebrated papyri lately brought from Egypt 
by Archduke Rainer, the patron of the Congress, communicated 
some highly interesting results of his examination of the 
Arabic portion of these papyri. One ^of the most interesting 
objects in Vienna is the wonderful collection lately found 
in the Faium. The President of the Congress, Baron von 
Kremer, then read a paper on the Budget of the Annual 
Revenue of the Caliph Harun'al Rashid, based on lately 
discovered documents. I must confess that this style of commu- 
nication is more curious than . profitable. Mahomed Rashid 
Effendi, Inspector and Translator in the Office of the Minister 
of Public Instruction in Egypt, and one of the delegates of H. 
H. the Khedive, read a paper in Arabic on the Progress of 
Education in Egypt from the tilne of the Arabic Conquest 
to the present time. When this is printed, it will be an in- 
teresting study. Professor Guidi of Rome read a communi- 
cation up9n Arabic Lexicography, a question which has 
cropped up at most of the Coftgresses, but to which ilb solution 
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has! bbiii (bUtid. Tfitr& WetS Hot m4ny ItslliaftS kt the Con- 
^Ss, kfidthe |)resefiCfe of l^fo^siot GtiMi thejiefore the ihore 
^efeoinea. Pfofessof 'Thisa of Pisa was indeed present, tot did 
tot take kny part in the debates, fhe absence of Atftarf, 
Aseoti, and Gmtortiatfs was to be r^^tetied 
t)f C. Snoncke tfingfonje 6f Leyden mti-odtteed Ws Mek- 
hafiische Sprtt|iW6tter and Pedensdrten* ( ''.Meetan PrdirerbS 
and Sayings’^ published by the Poykl fiiotch Indian Institute, 
tft. Sn. Hufgrnnje dieted aftentitth to the pfOminent 
ptkch whidh proverbs add sayings oocupy ifi old and tdodem 
Arabic speech, and to the fact that there is hardly ktty con- 
ttibhtioii to the Jtnowledge of tnatinets, customs, idea^ klirfd dia- 
lect of a country Inhabited by Afkbs to be coir^ared with a 
Collection of the pfdvetbs and saying current among them ; 
such a cdilectiOn, deeding, of course, to be accompanied to an 
extensive comment^. FVodi Burdkbatdt down to Latidlferg, 
tiiahy of the best Orientalists have given us collections orthe 
bind, and they have complained of the neglect of such studies 
by the natives themselves. It so happened that the speaker, 
dufihg his journey home from 1\rabia. came across a young 
and excellent native scholar of Egypt, now Arabic tutor to the 
sons of the Khedive, Who are studying in Switzerland. This 
young man was, by his careful investigations, able to put a 
collection of i. 500 proverbs and sayings at the disposal of Dr. 
Snoucke Hurgtonje, who is now in possession of this valuable 
Collection, which he Intends to publish with a commentary as 
soon as possible. During his residence of one whole year in 
the Hedjaz, Df. S. Hurgronje heard probably some 1,500 
proverbs and sayings of the modern Arabs, but the Babel-fike 
confusion of languages caused by the gathering of pilgrims from 
all Mahommedan countries, makes it almost impossible to decide 
in every case, if Suc^j a saying was heard only from Syrians, 
such a one from Egyptians, etc. 

A collection without such distinctions would have no value. 
It is, howevef, easy for one, who haS lived for six months as 
a Meccan among Meccans {gis Dr. S. Hurgronje) to learn to 
distinguish between what is actually Meccan and what is 
foreigri ih the manners, customs, and speech of those vdiom he 
encountered. The Meccans, notwithstanding centuries of foreign 
influences, have preserved their own peculiar character. This 
result is chiefly due to the conservative and numerous Shereef 
families, who, from the flfst centuries of Isl&m down to our 
times, play a prominent part In the history of El-H'edjaz : 
ihus it is possible to colleet Meccan proverbs and sayings 
Which refl^ Mcccah thought, \ih, and langiiage The speaker 
stated tha| his Work Would be in tjyo vu^moa nie fhst Contain- 
ing the hlstofy of the Shereefs of hiecca dowh to our tifues i 



the secdftd, a description of the smfal'and domestic liiS of the 
Mec^ana of the present day, and of 'the numerous colonies of 
foreigners at Mecca. He regretted not to hove been tdbie 
^ t<s complete the first volume In tifne*to present a copy to rfic 
* Congress ; but he meanwhile published and presented a volume 
of Arabic proverbs and "saying In the vulgar tongue. eoUaeted 
1^ jiimself at Mecca, and not to be found in any other collection. 

Yakdb Artfn -Pasha, Under Secretary of State to the Miniver 
of Public Instruction in E^i^, Chief of the Delegates to the 
Congress of H. th^ Khedive, pFe%ented to the Congress a 
Notice of the ’Proceedings of the Egyptian Institute* since its 
foundation, prepared by Vidal Bey, Secretary General of the 
Institute, in the French language, and accompanied his present 
with a few remarks in the French langu^e. He was followed 
by Shaikh Hamza Fafhalla, First Inspector of Instruction in 
Arabic in the office of the Minister of Public Instruction in 
^ypt who read a communication in the Arabic language, on 
the great influence which the Arabic language had brought to 
bear on general civilisation. This was a remarkable subject 
for an Arab to handlp, and I shall return to it further on. 
I have thus passed under rdlriew all the work of the Section of 
Modem Semitic. 

In the Section of Ancient Semitic, sixteen communications 
were made, but five of them were not read or discussed, but 
will appear in the published Proceedings. 

Under a fanciful or Inaccurate name of Prolegomena — which 
might mean anything — Professor Bczold of Munich read 
a really interesting paper on the steps that should be taken to 
compile a good grammar of the Assyro-Babylonian language. 
Some scholars of eminence took part in the discussion. Dr. 
Fcigl of Vienna read a scholastic paper on the “ Determination” 
in Semitic languages. Dr. Ginsburgh, the well known Talmu- 
dic scholar of London, read a paper on a newly discovered 
fragment of the Jerusalem Targum of Isaiah. It was known in 
the Middle Ages that a Jerusalem Chaldee paraphrase of the 
Prophets existed, as well a$ of the Pentateuch, but hitherto no 
portion of this Chaldee version has come to light From the 
discovery of a leaf of this Targum by Dr. Ginsburgh, it is now 
established beyond doubt, that such a version really existed. 
Dr. D. H. Muller of Vienna, gave the history of the sound pf 
the letter " S," and followed Us development from the most 
ancient to giodern times. He shpwed what importance the 
exact description of this sound has had for linguistic research. 
A wtioie series of phonetico-physiological and graphical pro- 
blems an4 enigmas are thereby explained in the simplest man- 
ner. On this important, though seemingly minute question, 
Professors Nbldecke, Biekell, Kamori jjnd Oppert sp|i^e at length. 
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- Mr. S. Smith of Louisville, Kentucky. U S. A.,VIr> had 
spent two^nd'S half years in Europe in the study of Cuneiform 
texts, gave some of the results of his six months work in the 
British Museum, copying *and collating the badly published apd 
entirely unpublished texts of the Assyrian. King Assurbanipak' 
After giving some remarks about the materials which this collec- 
tion gave for the study pf the Assyriolc^ist, many difficult words 
were either explained for the first time, or new. interpretations 
proposed for what seemed to be errors. Several new texts were 
given. One contained aj>parently the diagnosis of some fatal 
disease from which some: personage of note*' seems to have 
died. Another contains the delivery of a certain number of 
horses upon a certain day : a third gives the account of the 
history of a General. Mr. Smith announced the publication of 
a new book on the texfe of Assurbanipal. ‘ 

The Rev. J. N. Strassmaier, S.J. from London, made a short 
communication on the numerous inscriptions of King Nab^ 
nidus which are in the British Museum. He has presented more 
than 500 copies of these judicial and commercial inscriptions, 
and has shown the great importance of a complete collection 
of these inscriptions, as they illustrate the history and the social 
and commercial state of Babylonia in the time when the 
prophet Daniel lived in Babylon before the capture of Babylon 
by the Persians. Professor J. Oppert recommended highly the 
necessity of the publication of a complete collection of these 
important inscriptions, and the Section agreed to the recom- 
mendation. 

Professor Nbldccke of Strassburg and Professor D. Muller of 
Vienna jointly proposed the resolution, that the Sections recom- 
mend that a critical edition of the TalmUd in one or two volumes 
be published, and that the tractate Berachit by Dr. Friedmann 
be published in the acts of the Congress. It was agreed to. 

Professor D. Muller of Vienna and Professor Patkanoff of 
St. Petersburg, recommended that the Russian Government be 
memorialized to collect copies of, and publish the cuneiform 
inscriptions which have been found in the Province of Trans- 
Caucasia, and to support by a contribution the scientific labours 
of those who are occupied with the inscriptions at Van, in 
Turkish Armenia. It was agreed to. 

Professor Oppert of Paris made a communication on the 
juridical texte of Chaldea and Assyria, from the remotest times 
down to the most recent. These difficult texts, said Dr. Oppert, 
had. already been studiedly several scholars, whof nevertheless, 
had failed of success, for the “reason thnt a knowledge of the 
law is an indispensable , requisite on the part of the translator. 
He proceeded to treat .bf some of the most ancient texts of 
contracts and judgments, dating froti^ 2.500 B, C., and especially 
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<of tiiosoT dated from the reigns of Erivaka (the biblical' Anoch^ 
a.nd Harmhabl. Having given an historical sketch of the deve- 
•lopment of law, he put before the assembled members a highly 
interesting translation of a judgmeht, whereby the heir of a 
deceased man, who had illegally detained a sum of money . 
conBded to his trust, was condemned to reimburse the same. 
The date of this sentence was 538 B. C. 

l)r. Bhandarkar, Professor of the Dekkan College, Puna, . in 
West India, sead a paper on the principal results of his last two 
years studies in Sanskrit manuscripts and literature with parti- 
cular reference to the Sacridcial ritual and the Pancharatra system. 
At another meeting of the Section, he recited a poem written in 
the Sanskrit language on the occasion of, the Congress : this 
poem was printed as an appendix to the Daily Progress Report. 
Dr. ^iihler took part 4 n the discussidh. The correctness and 
excellence of the accent of the Indian Professor’s English, and 
^e scholarly way in which he held his own amid the greatest 
European savants, were a gratification to all who watch with 
interest the intellectual progress of the Indian people. The 
Section passed a vote of thanks to the Political Agent of Kathia- 
war and the Bombay (jovft-nment. for sending to the Congress 
so efficient a delegate as the Pandit. Dr. Glaser of Trieste read 
a notice of the old Indian descriptions of foreign stones. 

Mr. Grierson, a delegate from the Government of India, read 
•a most important paper on the mediaeval vernacular literature 
of Northern India, of the nature of which he gave a brief 
resume from 1,200 to r,6oo A. D. He dealt specially with the 
ppets Malik Muhammad; author of the “ Padmiwat,” Sur Dis 
and Tulsf Dds. With regard to Sdr Dds, he was enabled to 
prove that the current accounts were legendary, and to give, 
for the first time, the poet’s autobiography. The influence of 
Tulsf Dds over the daily life of the masses of India was very 
great ; he had saved India from the Tantric obscenities of 
Sivaism. A complete list of his works, and a description of 
his style was then given. The modern editions were very 
corrupt, and a critical edition was most desirable. Photographs 
were exhibited of Tulsf Dd^’s autographs. * 

Mr. Grierson had, on the previous Monday’s session, proposed 
a general and detailed survey of the various dialects spoken 
in North India ; and a resolution was proposed by Professor 
Biihler of Vienna, and seconded by Professor Weber of Berlin, 
urging on the Government of British India the propriety of 
commencing^ this most importagt work. It so happened that 
in India at this moment, many specialists could be found who 
would give voluntary assistance. The officials employed by 
Government to search for Sanskrit manuscripts could, at the 
same time, search for tl(p equally ^ important \^orks in the 
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■ medEaeval vernaculars. The resolution was - signed ^ aH the 
scholars present in the following terms : — 

Read. — A note by Messrs Grierson and Hoemle, supported 
by Me^rs Barth, Bendall, Cowell, Cust. Max MQller, Sir Moni»r 
Monier-Williams, Messrs Rost, Sayce and Senart, proposing a 
deliberate systematic survey of the lahguages of India, Nearer 
and Further, not only as they exist at the present time, but as 
far back as MSS- can take us. 

Proposed by Dr. G. Bilhler, seconded by Professor A. Weber, 
and carried by acclamation : — That this* Section strongly urge 
Hipon the Government of India, that the present is a suitable 
time for the commencement of this most important work. 

“Just now there happens to be in India a number of scholars 
who have made the vernaculars of that country their special 
study. *' 

“The search for vernacular MSS. could be conveniently 
united with that of Sanskrit ones now being conducted b/ 
officers of Government, who might be requested to spend a 
fixed proportion of their funds on Vernacular MSS. 

The survey of the vernaculars, as they exist at present, could 
be carried out by the subordinate *officers of the Education 
Departments with the least possible expenditure of trouble and 
money. They should be in each Presidency or Province, under 
the supervision of one or more skilled specialists, who would, 
no doubt, in many cases, give their services voluntarily.” 

This subject is one which will interest all who have the welfare 
of the people of India at heart, and no one is more fitted than Mr. 
Grierson, so favourably known for his labours on these subjects, 
to conduct the survey. The ignorance of the officials of Govern- 
ment, both English and Native of the patois of the people, 
must often be the cause of cruel injustice ; and in the case of 
local disturbances, of grave political risks, for a few words 
spoken to the leading people will often settle a difficulty. 

Another address of great practical value for educational pur- 
poses was delivered, first in English and then in German, by the 
Rev. W. H. Hechler, Chaplain to the British Embassy in Vienna. 
He exhibited and explained his Bible chronological chart ^three 
^t by two, especially drawn for the Congress) from the death of 
Solomon to the close of old Testament history, upon which he has 
T>een working for sixteen years, and in which he has incorfkirated 
,an the latest researches of Assyriologists and other scientific men, 
especially the former unknown Kings of Babylon„Nineveh and 
Egypt. This chart shows, by arvety simple and graphic method, 
the record of the Hebrew sacred historians is confirmed 
and Bhistmted by riie most recently discovered bas reliefs and 
eky Inscmtions of. the Kings of Aswrta, Babylon, Egypt and 
Persia. The history of Greece and Rome is also indued. 
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' fte als* drfcw attention t6 tfie very old Babjdonfan ‘ Strhwf^ 
inscriptions on sun-burnt bricks which h^ eschibited, w]hic% .nre 
in the oldest Cuneiform characters known, and were engraven by 
Command of King Gudea, one of the oldest Chaldean 
about 3 xoo years B. fl., in Hebrew and half in Greek, 
which the fteupe Had4d is engraven. This name occurs seversd 
titnes in thp Bible, i Gen. 361 33 ; i Chron. I. 46. A 
king who reigned in Edom, in his capital •Avith. It was he' 
who defeated the M^Ianites in the field of Moab. (2) I Chron, • 
I ^o, 5 1 ; another later Kir^ of Edt>m : he is the last enumera*- 
ted in the early geneidogies. 

Professor Homttiel of Munich, who has made the- old Sume- 
rian inscriptions a special study of his. then pointed out the 
great importance of oae of these old bricks, because in it is. 
mentioned for the first time, Ghanna-ki, which is the original 
name of the later Nineveh. He promised to prepare a short 
paper oti these Gudea inscriptions, with accurate drawings of 
the inscriptions, for the Record volume of the Congress. 

In the Aryan or Indo-European Section, there was a great 
gathering of scholars, ‘*andL thirty-two communications had been 
re^stcred, but nine of these were laid before the Section without 
being read, and will be printed in the Proceedingsi 

Mr. Bcndall of the British Museum read a paper on a 
manuscript and an inscription discovered hy him during his 
late tour in India in a character not hitherto noticed. The 
manuscript was a fragment of a rare work on Grammar used 
by the Buddhists and bought in Nepaul. The inscription was 
in the' Calcutta Museum. Nothing was known about it ; the, 
alphabet was possibly one of those alluded to in works of the 
Buddhists. 

Dr. J, Hanusz of Vienna read a contribution to the subject 
of Armenian Dialectology, aS follows 

Phonology of the Polish Armenian dialect of Kh^, 
in Galicia (Austria), 

The Polish Armenians reside in Eastern Galicia, the 
Bukowina and Bessarabia inhere they have been living since 
the eleventh century. At the time when they traded with 
the East, they sp6ke Armenian. At the present day Armenian 
is spoken in Austria only in the towns, Kuty and Suerzawa. 
Elsewhere they speak Polish and Ruthenian, the upper classes 
also Frem^ and German. In their Catholic churches mass is 
said in Old Armenian, but the %enrfons knd prayers are delivexed 
in Polish. The Armenians who reside in Kuty are poor and 
uneducated, they are engaged in commerce, and still U9e 
Armenian as their language of business. They are unacquain- 
ted with the Armenian Characters and literature, Uierefore tb^r 
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dialect is not influenced by the literaiy language. The 
Polish Armenian dialect of Kuty belongs to the Western 
Armenian branch, as is groved, first, by the old Armenian 
Tenues p. t. c. c having become the mediae b. d. g. dz. dz, (2) by* 
the old Armenian mediae having become Tenues (3) the locative 
being formed by the preposition mec., with the Dative (4) by 
the Present and Imperfect tenses having a prefix ^ (gu, gii, g)i 

Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, a delegate from the'Goverment of 
India, then exhibited an ancient book Jately found in the 
Panjiib, kiUown as the “ BakshAli Manuscript,” , which he has 
been the first to decipher. The contents of the paper are too 
technical for a detailed account to be given here. It will 
suffice to state, that* Dr, Hoernle showed that the manuscript, 
written on birch-bark, probably dates f^om the 8th or 9th 
century A. D., and therefore is one of the oldest Indian manu- 
scripts known to exist. It contains a work on arithmetic 
written in the so-called Gdthi dialect, the literary form of the/ 
ancient North-Western Prdkrit, exhibiting a strange mixture 
of Sanskrit and Prdkrit forms. The work itself is much older 
than the manuscript in which it Jiasibeen preserved. On 
various grounds it appears probable, that it is the product of 
a member of the Buddhist or Jain community, dating from the 
4th century of our era. It is, therefore, the earliest known work 
on arithmetic. It will shortly be published partly at the 
expense of the Panjdb Government. 

Professor Hunfalvy of Buda-Pesth read an important com- 
munication on the origin of the Roumanian language, spoken 
in the two Danubian provinces of Bessabaria, and Wallachia.' 
Their language is no doUbt a neo- Latin language, but with 
foreign influences. Professor Hasdeu of Bukarest read a paper 
on the Turki elements in this language, the result of long 
political domination, but other conterminous influences have 
been at work to produce such phenomena as the post-position 
of the article to the nominative, e.g. “ Teatr’ul " to corres- 
pond to the Italian form “ il Teatro.” 

Profes.sor Jacobi of Kiel read a paper on the subject of the 
Jaina religion and the cultus of Krishna, subjects too large to 
he discussed in the few minutes allowed to each topic at a 
Congress. Professor Leumann of Strassburg made remarks 
upon a Jaina text Anga-vijfd which had been exhibited by 
Professor Bhandarkar. 

. Professor Ernest Kuhn of Munich read a paper on the lan- 
guages spoken on the sloped of <the Hindu-Kush range, in the 
t^untries of Dardistdn, GhitrAl, Kaferistan* and Laghmin, and 
a^uced arguments to show that these languages, including the 
Ki^htairi, and the Romani of the gipsies, should be considered 

Special branch of the Indie family of Aryan languages. 
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He exhibited a lithographed form of a comparative table of a 
certain number of words. The material had been supplied 
from collections made by Colonel Tanner of the Survey, during 
4h8 last Afghan war : they had been forwarded to Dr. Robert 
Cust, who entrusted them,to the late Dr. Trumpp, as the most 
competent pers.on to deal with them ; at the lamented death 
of that distinguished scholar, the papers were sent back again 
to Dr. Cust by his widow, and were transmitted to Professor 
Kuhn, who has now made use of them, 

Mf. Charles Ijeland, the well knowd American Romdni scho- 
’lar stated, that after having declared fifteen years ago his belief 
in the identity of the gipsy language with that of the well- 
known migratory tribe in India, the Dom, he had since been 
informed that there actually existed in flic Panjab a wandering 
tribe, who were themselves R6m, and spoke Romani. It so 
happened that in the Section, and listening to Mr. Leland’s 
remarks in English, there were four members of the Indian 
Civil Service, all employed in North India, all but one in the 
Punjab, and all deeply interested in such subjects; Mr. Grierson, 
Captain Temple, Mr. Maiauliffe and Dr. Robert Cust: the 
Punjab has been surveyed, and a careful census has been made, 
long treatises written upon the castes and tribes by competent 
officers. Migratory and predatory tribes there are, who are well 
looked after ; there is no doubt that there exist Argots or 
slang languages, or Thieves languages, all artificial forms of 
speech, but no confirmation could be given to Mr, Leland’s 
informant of the currency to this day of the Romani language 
as a recognized vernacular. 

Professor Signana of Rome, and Professor Roth of Tubin- 
gen made contributions to the well-woin subject of the Veda. 
If these Congresses were to last for another century, there 
will always be found a scholar ready to pick a plum from 
that venerable tree, just as a Professor of an English Univer- 
sity, until the end of time, will delight in spinning a little 
yarn about some point in the Greek plays. It is the hereditary 
infirmity of the class to do so. ^ 

Professor Spiridion Papageorgios, of the Government Educa- 
tional Department in the Isle of Corfu, but by origin a member 
of that remarkable colony of Wallachians settled south of the 
Danube, and known as the Kutzo-Wallachians, transmitted 
a paper on the peculiar dialect of the Roumanian language, 
which is spokSn by his people, but for,^ome reason or other he 
commissioned Professot Hazdeu to withdraw it, which is to 
be regretted. 

Dr. M. A. Stein of Budapest (Hungary) delivered a lecture 
in Engli-sh about the Paropagnisus or Hindu Kush^ in ancient 
Geography, Guided by the oldest Creek form of the name, 
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trawffaii given by Aristotle, he recognizes the Faropatnisus in 
the mountain Upairi-^a^na of an interesting Avistic passage. 
The name literally means “ higher than the eagles fly,” anc^ is 
proved to apply to the Hindu-Kush by the curious legend 
lingering still at the present day round that famous range, 
The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsiang (7. Cent. - p. Chr.) was 
told that birds cannot fly over it, “ but go a foot across * the 
height and fly downwards.” The same piece of folklore was 
recorded^by Marco Polo, JEmperor Babdr, and more recently 
by Alex. Burnes, and Dr. Stein drew thende conclusions in 
favour of the Bactrian origin of the bulk of the Zordastrian 
writings. . « 

Professor Fred. Miiycr of Vienna explained some passage*' 
in the Avesta. ' * 

Captain Temple of the Indian Army, editor of the Indian 
Antiquary and Punjab Notes and Queries made a communicatipn 
on the subject of his edition of ‘‘ Indian Proverbs” collected by 
the late Mr. Fallon and also on the subject of a book called Hir 
Ranjha, by Waris Shah, the value of which lay in the fact 
that it was a specimen of the pure fanjabi language. 

Professor Buhlcr presented to the Section the third volume of 
the “Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum," edited by Mr. Fleet, and 
this led to an important discussion. Captain Temple brought 
to the notice of the Section, that the Government of India 
had abolished the post of Epigraphist of India, which was 
deeply to the regretted, as, if the history of India was ever to 
to be written, it must be gathered from the inscriptions ; it 
appeared to him most desirable that a representation should 
be made to the Government of inefia with a view of reviving 
the appointment. Captain Temple remarked further, that the 
eminent services of Mr. Fleet, the late Epigraphist, were well- 
known to all. A resolution was proposed by Dr. Kielhorn, 
seconded by Mr. Bendall and unanimously adopted by the 
Section, “ that a strong representation be made to the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State for India as to the impor- 
tance to students of Indian history and philology, of such an 
office as that of the Epigraphist to the Government of India, and 
that it earnestly hopes for its speedy revival ; and that, if the post 
were revived, the excellent results obtained, and the hi^ merits 
displayed by Mr. Fleet while holding the post, will not be over- 
looked.” The importance of the office was not overstated, and any 
delay would be fatal. Metal tablets might be heedlessly des- 
troyed for the sake of their metal, or sold to some travellers as 
a curio and lost sight of, or the locality where it was found, 
forgotten. 

.V Mr. Macghliffe of thj Civil Service in the Parfjib pre- 
smtod A lithographed copy of a recently discovered Janam- 
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Sakhi, or life of Baba Natiak* the fbunderof the Sikh rel^:io».' 
When the Government of India, at the request of the Governme^it 
, the Panjab and at the suggestion of Dr Robert Cost, then 
Commissioner of Amritsar, commissioned the late Dr. Ernest 
Trumpp of Munich to litanslate the Granth, or Sacred Book o£ 
the Sikhs, he ih the course of his researches found in the library 
of ‘the India Offkc, an MSS. copy of the Life of Nanak, ana 
translated it * The Sikhs when they heard of it, asked for, a. 
copy of the MSS., and tiheir wish being complied 'lyth, othi^ 
works of a similar import were discovered. One complete and 
correct copy was made up from the different MSS. and 
lithographed with English punctuation, and the separation of 
of the prose portions from the poetical. The ordinary Janam- 
Sakhi in use by the Sikhs, are in no way trustworthy ; they 
are headed with puerilities and mythological details : the copy 
flow lithographed is free from such blemishes, and is the safest 
accfiunt of the life of the stmple>minded and earnest founder 
of the Sikh religion. At the close Mr. Macauliffe remarked 
upon the facility with ^hich religious preachers in the East 
were deified by their followers. Sixty years after bis decease 
Nanak was deemed to be God by his enthusiastic followers. 
The late Keshab Chunder is now deified, and the late Daya* 
nand Saraswati was declared by earnest disciples to be even 
during his lifetime an incarnation of the Creator. Dr. Trumpp 
was the first who understood the Sikh religion, and traced 
it to its Buddhistic foundation : but his work can only be coom 
sidered a preliminary : his translation is incomplete, and 
not accurate. Mr. Macauliffe hoped to be able himself^ not to 
make a new translation, but to give the lives of the Sikh Gurus 
with translations of characteristic passages from Itbetr writii^fS, 
and thus contribute a curious and not importaat chapter to the 
to the history of Universal religion, and of the devdopmeat 
o£ the emotional elenaent in the human mind. 

In the Egypto- African Section, fifteen subjects came under 
'discussion. Here, again, we had a measure of the vast difference 
betwixt the importance of auubject of great .and living interest, 
affecting millions of living men, and the halo sum>uncUi^ Ihe 
dead d^osits of archseolog^cal minutim. 

The whole continent of Africa was treated as a profitlBas 
Annex to Egypt : a paper by Captain Grimal de Guriandoa on 
the languages of <the Negroes and the Fttlah,and some i^hur 
tribes in - Africa, about one hundred •million in number went 
nothing : it was tin vaRn to try to raise an interest out of 4bn 
’ .beaten trade <of Egyptian literature. A goodly coffipaay wnafei 
assetnble for the lattw : five persons and a boy ifouitd ilektnse 
for the rest of the worid. Noth^g is more st|iktngittian.ifiaB 
‘narrcnir and unsympathetic limits, witbio whtdh, in^iidattad 
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scholars restrict not only their labours but their interests. Life* 
is short and art long, and |in Egyptalogue would let the whole- 
globe be consumed,' while he was unrolling his mummy dir • 
deciphering his death-roll of kings and priests, who, for all 
that they did, need not have troubled theniselves to be born. 

The proceedings opened with the reading of an interesting 
paper by Monsieur Beauregard of Paris, entitl^ " Le collier 
de; mdrite pour I’am^nagement des herj>es fourrag^es.” In 
this paper M> Beauregard stated his reasons for , believing that 
there existed in ancient Egypt an order of merit for l^foies of 
priestly rank attached to the worship of Apis-; and that this 
order, or collar, was conferred for distinguished services in. 
connexion with the cultivation of certait) field produce destined- 
for purposes of forage for the divine bull. The evidence ad- 
duced by M. Beauregard cannot, perhaps, be said to have proved 
his contention, but he has opened up an interesting inquirer' 
which may lead to further discussion. 

The second paper read by Dr. Augustus Eisenlohr, Professor 
of Egyptalogy at Heidelberg was h^^ded “ Ueber eine Reihc 
Egyptischer Papyrusrollen wekhe von der Beraubung von 
Konigsgrabem handeln.” The subject of ancient tomb-rob- 
beries in Egypt is in itself of extreme importance, and Professor 
Eisenlohr's discourse was listened to with profound attention; 
This eminent Egyptologist began by describing a fragment of 
papyrus at Vienna, containing a register of various rolls of 
papyri contained in two jars. These MSS. are of two kinds ;. 
legal and historical — the former being judicial documents con- 
cerning the violation and robbery of* royal tombs, and the 
latter forming part of the annals of the reign of Ra-User- 
Ma-Mer-Amen. The contents of these two jars were found 
in 1885, and are the same which were, for the greater 
part purchased by Mr. A. Harris. Some of these papyri, 
while yet in Mr. Harris’s possession, were- damaged by an 
explosion of gunpowder in Alexandria, previous to 1872, when 
they passed into the possession of the British Museum. The 
remainder of the find was dispefted and has. been traced by 
Dr. Eisenlohr — two of the papyri being now in* the museum of 
the Liverpool Free Library, and some others, as the.Vasali 
papyri and the papyri of Mrs. de Burgh, having been sold in 
1856 to the British Museum. Dr. Eisenlohr spoke at some 
length on the contents of these various documents, iwhich were 
for the most part written during the last years of the reign of 
^•nefeivKa (Rameses IX), and during® the two first years of _ 
.titet Fharaoh*8 successor, Rameses X., who appears therein 
the title of Nem-Mesu, the “ Renewer of Birth.|,' Dr. 

. EUienlohr ^petrially drew the attentiort of the audience to one 
the judickl papyri b^mre mentioned>-HiameLy, a long register 
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of 185 proprietors of houses in Western Thebes, beginning 
with the house of Ra-men-tna <Seti I), whereby is probably 
igpeant the temple of Kumak. • 

Dr. G Lieblein, professor of Egyptology at Christiania, 
Norway, followed with a«communication upon the interpretation 
to be given to. the word Nekas or Nehes ; a term hitherto re* 
garded as signifying negro. Dr. Lieblein, however, recognises in 
this word not only an ethnological, but a titular meaning, iden- 
tical with that of Negus, the royal tide of Ethiopian sovereigns. 

Dr. W. Pleyte of Leyden then read a paper 5 n ancient 
Egyptian art, illustrated by a large selection of photographs 
of objects in the Leyden Museum. Among these must be espe- 
cially noted a sarcophagus in red granite, made for one Khem- 
Nef^, in the likeness •of a wooden Rouse of the time of the 
ancient empire ; an alabaster stela of a functionary named 
^b-en-neb ; a limestone group of one Tata and his wife ; a 
group of the famous princess Merteteles. accompanied by her 
secretary Khennu ; four statuettes executed in the highest 
style of Egyptian art a^d of the finest period ; and lastly a 
table of offerings of ottt^Tuf-tsa. All these monuments are 
characterised by an extraordinary degree of realism grafted 
upon the truest conception of art, and executed with a mastery 
of material which enabled the sculptors to treat stone with as 
much freedom as if it had been clay. These portraits are 
strictly portraits, though idealised. The personages whom they 
repre.sent neither laugh, nor weep, nor are .serious They are 
simply calm. It was thus that the Egyptians conceived the 
sacred figure called the Ka or double : and it was through 
their veneration for the Ka that this people arrived at such a 
perfection of realism in the arts of has relief and statuary as is 
elsewhere unknown at that early period of the world’s history. 
Theirs was a faithful and devout worship of ancestors, of which 
worship the tomb was the sanctuary. As it was from the 
tomb of this period that Egyptian architecture subsequently 
emerged to originate the Doric style in the grottoes of Be ni 
Hassan, and to pave the \^^y for the glories of the arts of 
Greece. 

Mr. Cape Whitchouse (U.S. A.) next occupied the platform 
and delivered in German an extemporary abridgment of his 
paper on ** The Blessing of Jacob,” which he read last year 
iu extenso before the Society of Biblical Archaeology in London. 
He was followed by Captain friraal dc Guirandon, w^ho gave 
an extremely intcresti»g account of the Puls, and some other 
tribes of Western Africa. The Puls arc a yellowish white 
of Mohammedan religion, loaving nothing in common with the 
Negro peoples of the sUrrqunding country. That part of their 
religion which perpetuates the recor^l of the books of Genesis 
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and lExodus is KiAafkable for the purity of its traditions, and 
Captain de Guirandon suggested that their remote ancestors 
might have derived these traditions from the Hebrew colonist 
of the time of the sojourn in Egypt 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards read a paper on The Dispersion 
of Antiquities consequent upon the Recent Discovery of Certoin 
ancient Egyptian^ Cemeteries in Upper Egypt.’' In this Miss 
Edwards drew attention to the increased and inci easing num* 
ber of Egyptian antiquities which noi^ find their way^ to 
Europe and America, and are lost sight of in private collections : 
antiquities which might in all probability restore many a lost 
page of Egyptian history, and which are as sealed books to 
their present possessors , Miss Edwards adduced some start- 
ling instances of important royal papjJ-ri, canopie vases, sfelae, 
and the like, which are at the present time lying perdu in 
English country-houses and obscure provincial museums, and 
urged upon the Congress the necessity of concerting some 
scheme of international correspondence whereby private collec- 
tions might be reported upon, and, register kept of their 
contents. Miss Edwards concluded^by giving translations of 
two funeral stelae of the xviiith and xixth dynasties res- 
pectively, now in the museum of Bath, and not previously 
deciphered. 

M. Guimet next presented a paper on Egyptian Chiromancy 
by M. L^f(6bure, which to the great regret of those? present was 
not read. 

Professor Dumichen read a paper entitled “ AuszUge aus 
seinen neuesten Schriften,” illustrated with texts, of which, 
for want of the necessary data, we are unfortunately unable to 
give an abstract. The next paper, " Eine Pun-phonikische 
Handelscolonie in Egypten,” was read by Professor Leiblein. 
This distinguished savant has succeeded in identifying the 
traces of an ancient Phoenician colony settled in the neighbour- 
nood of Chemmis (Panopolis) the moden Ekhmeem. The place 
of their settlement was called Pa-Bennu, the land (or abode ?) 
of the Phoenicians, where, in a later age, Pachomius founded a 
monastery, and his sister founded a convent 

Dr. Krall delivered a discourse, entitled “ Ueber Psonthom- 
phanech, den egyptischen Namen Josephs.” He pointed out 
that this name is not Joseph's title, but his Egyptian name. 
'Joseph, it will be remembered, received an Egypti^gi wife from 
Pharaoh, — namely, the daughter of the high priest, Potiphar ; 
^consequently, Joseph became a naturalised Egyptian, and hence 
|us Egyptian name It is well known that many foreigners 
In Eg^t had double names, of which the Egyptian name is 
■sometimes oRly the tran^ation of the onginsu name, trhether 
Semitic ot Greek. ** We must therefore,* Dr. Krall, ** first 
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carefully examine the laws of transcription ; and, secondly^ find 
out whether words containing the supposed form, occur in other 
contemporary inscriptions. Dr Kray then pointed out that 
> rihmes beginning with tjse* and ending with e/on^ which 
means “ he who lives,” and of which the middle syllable 
consists of the name of some god, as, for instance, Homs, 
ar^ frequently found about the time of Shesheuk and later. 
The middle .syllable of this word would therefore contain the 
name of a deity ; anc^if we search the Egyptian Pantheon, we 
find only Month, the god of war,* whose name would accord 
with the middle syllable of Joseph’s Egyptian name. We 
must, therefore, conclude that in Hebrew the / and m were 
interchanged in the pronunciation of Joseph’s long Egyptian 
name, especially as thesq two sounds are related to each other. 
The name ought therefore to be transcribed (following the 
laws of transcription which have been observed in the Demotic — 
(Jreek papyri) Ti-menth ef onych os, which means, *' Ti (perhaps 
the servant of ) Month, who lives.” He pointed out the fact 
that as among Semitic peoples the sacred age is lao years, so 
among the Egytians sacred age was i lo years ; the pious 
Egyptian always prays to Osiris that he might live to the age 
of no; and it is to be noted that Joseph, the naturalised 
Egyptian, is recorded in the Bible as having died at the age of 
I lO years. 

All the papers entered for this Section having now been, read, 
M. Naville gave a most interesting and instructive viva^ vdee 
account of the origin, progress and completion of his csitical 
edition of the Todte»buch or ‘ Book of the Dead,” fromi tiie, 
moment when that great task was confided to him by the mem- 
bers of the Oriental Congress of 1874. down to the issue of the 
concluding (introductory) volume, of which the first copy was laid 
upon the table M. Naville described the method upon which he 
had worked, the difficulties he had to overcome, and the reason 
why he limited his field of research to papyri not later than the 
period of the xixth Dynasty. No one life, he said, would be 
long enough to complete such a work, if extended to documents 
of more recent date. Among'other novel and interesting con- 
clusions derived from his long and intimate study of this most 
ancient religious book, M. Naville has arrived at the fact that 
the trials and terrors of the under-world, as described in the 
“ Book of the Dead,” were not supposed to await all souls in their , 
passage from life to eternity. Some souls might encounter 
certain perils, other |Ouls might eficounter other perils, and, , 
some might altogether* escape the snares of Hades. The ** Book 
of the Dead” is, therefore, a book of texts placed, so to say, in 
the hands of every dead Egyptian for his protection and ^id- 
ance in case of need ; but ft is strictly provisional All these 
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prayers and texts ace also understood to be spoken liy the 
deceased himself, in case he finds himself beset by those espe- 
cial perils. The book is, therefore, in no sense a “ Ritual.” 

Dr. Pleyte moved another resolution, to the effect that tlfe 
Egypto-African Section should, thresh the proper channels, 
prefer a request to the Archduke Rainer, that he would be 
pleased to specially forward the publication of tha^ portion ofthis 
great collection of papyri which is written in the so, -called Meroi- 
tic tongue (Ethiopian-demotio in or4er that by the time 
the eighth Oriental Congress shall meet, those documents 
may placed at the disposal of scholars. This Meroitic 
script is as yet undeciphered and untranslated ; and it is of the 
first importance for Aience that these documents be reproduced, 
either in autotype or lithography, in, order that their contents 
may be interpreted. This resolution was carried unanimously ; 
and Dr. Krall of Vienna (who with Dr. Karabacek, Dr. Wessely 
and other eminent savanrs) is engaged upon the arrangement, 
cataloguing and deciphering of the Archduke Rainers’ papyri, 
assured the members of this Section that their request would 
receive the hearty support of his collof^es, and should be laid 
in due course before His Imperial Highness. 

At the instance of M. Naville, M. Beauregard and M. Guimet, 
a resolution was next proposed having for its object the 
furtherance of the views advocated by Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
in her paper read at the first sitting of this Section. M. Naville 
was of opinion that the object which Miss Edwards had in view, 
(namely, the identification and registration of historical anti- 
quities in private collections and provincial museums in Europe 
and America) would be best attained by the wide dissemination 
of Miss Edwards’ paper, M. Beauregard then remarked that if 
that paper appeared only in the Transactions of the Congress, it 
would necessarily be read by only a limited number of persons ; 
whereupon M. Guimet, with characteristic generosity and cour- 
tesy, proposed to publish a French translation of the same in his 
Annales. and to print a considerable number of copies in a pam- 
phlet form, for the purpose of circulating the paper as widely as 
possible. Miss Edwards accepted*the proposal with gratitude, 
and undertook to translate her paper into French, M, Guimet 
urged each member of the Action to aid in distributing the 
paper ; and the resolution was unanimously voted. 

Mr, Cape Whitehouse read a paper on the topography of the 
Pyramids — one paper was presented, but not rr&d, and will 
‘ s^pear in the Proceedings, * " 

In the Central Asiatic and extreme Ori^t Section there was 
very little business. Seven papers were Sent in, but three of 
these were not read, and will appear in the Proceedings. M. 
f 'Fber of the National Librasy of Paris,* read a paper on the origin 
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of the name of Tibet, and the proper mode of spelling it. 
The paper was, perhaps, rather longer than the merits of the 
,sui>jcct justified, but in the discussion which ensued, Tscheng- 
ki-Toung, secretary of the Chinese Legation at Paris, stepped 
forward to explain by what name, and in what form of the 
written character, Tibet was known in China. He was in his 
ordinary Chinese dress, but he spoke in French like an accom* 
plished Parisian, handled the chalk pencil on the blackboard like 
a professor, and gave another wonderful instance of the* improv* 
•able capacity of the great Asiatic races of India, China and 
Japan under European training Such men hold their own in this 
generation, but a quarter of a century hhnee, by their innate 
superiprity and conscioijsness of strength, they will far sur- 
pass the ordinary European. If the best of studies is the study 
of man, living man, perhaps the spectacle of the young Hindu 
and young Chinese, in the dress of their countries, and the black 
and yellow colours of their respective races, calmly and without 
trepidation fighting the Europeans with their own weapons was 
better than an old manuM^pt of a forgotten religion and an old 
mummy of an extinct race. 

The same remark applies to the Arab School Inspectors and 
other officials from Egypt, who took part in the Congress. The 
European may please to look down upon the Asiatic and 
African, but they return the compliment with interest It was a 
sight to see the fierce contempt with which the pigtailed Chinese 
looked down on the assembled scholars of Europe, who dared 
to dabble with his Ideographs. The Hindu read his paper with 
an impassive air, without the least sign of that self-conciousness 
which distresses a European. 

Professor Kamori of Pressburg (Hungary) read a paper on the 
fundamental principles of the comparison of the languages of the 
Aryan, Semitic, and Altaic familie.s. The very idea of such a 
subject takes away the breath ; to work it out would occupy 
a volume : it was wholly unsuited for the short time allowed 
to each speaker at a Congress. 

Professor Terrien de Lacouperie presented to the Congress 
his pamphlets on the Cradle of the Shan Race, on the Old 
Numerals of China, and on the Beginnings of Migration in 
Tibet, and he exhibited — 

Three lolo MSS. of an alphabetic writing used in S. W. 
China. 

Some specimens of the writing of the Pa-y in the same 
region. * 

Three MSS. from Formosa dated in the last century, of 
which th’g writing and the language are now forgotten. 

And he explained his deciphermcnt^cf the EasteP Island In- 
scriptions.written with a character derived from Southern Ifidia. 
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He exhibited also the first 40 sheets of his large work on 
-the Chinese Coins of thA British Museum. He then read a 
paper On the language of China before the Chinese,” whet;e . 
he showed that, previous to the gradual occupation of the 
•country by the Chinese, who originally had come from the 
North-West, China was inhabited by several races, one. of 
Negritos among others. Their languages, represented by some 
thirty vocabularies extracted chiefly fn^p Chinese sources of 
various dates, and by some ten more still spoken by broken 
tribes, belonged to the Mon-Annara, Shan-Siamese, Karen, - 
and Tibeto-Burmen groups, and some them are hybrids. The 
chief works, besidet$ the historical annals, from which ancient 
information has been derived, are the ^Erh-ya, a dictionary 
the 5th century B. C., and the Fang-yen, a comparative vocab- 
ulary of dialects of the first century B. C. 

Professor G. von der Gabelentz, Tscheng Ki-Toung, and Pi»o- 
fessor Cordier expressed their acquiescence in the views of 
the author. 

The Section of Malaisia and Polj^mia was still less scantily 
supplied with papers; and of the communications forwarded to the 
Congress only one was read: one upon the languages of New 
Guinea by Prince Roland Bonaparte, and another on certain 
vocabularies of East Africa, Madagascar, and Malaisia will 
appear in the Proceedings : nothing further is known of them. 

Dr, R. Cust, honorary secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
read a paper in the German language on our present know- 
ledge of the languages pf “ Oceania.” The four sub-divisions 
of this great region are Polynesia, Melanesia, Australia, and 
Mikronesia. Wonderful progress had been , mad6 during the 
last quarter of a century ; translations of the Bible have been 
printed in upwards of 30 languages. Grammars and Dictionaries 
published, and schools opened, both primary and normal, for the 
training of teachers in the native langUc^es. All this has been 
the work of the missionaries of England and the United 
States. Dr. Friedrich M tiller and Professor von der Gabelentz, 
who have themselves largely contributed to the work of classi- 
fication of these languages, and the arrangement of the rough 
material sent home, took a part in the discussion. 

I have completed the narrative of the serious work of the 
Congress, but serious work was intermixed with hospitable 
entertainments. On the evening of the first daytthe members 
of the Congress were refieiyed by the Minister of Public In- 
struction, and on the, second day by thi Archduke and Arch- 
duchess' Rainer in their private residence. These kind atid 
courteous people had a word for every member of the Congress 
who wished 4:0 step up and make hie* bow, and they spolce all the 
four languages with fluency^ On the third day thero was 'an 
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aftern6bn reception in the new and ^nagnihcent towp-hall 
both of ladies and gentlemen by the Burgomaster of Viesriha, 
accompanied with music and speeches ; on the fourth - day 
there was a grand dinner at . which all the members of .^e 
Congress' without exception were entertained in the grand 
hall of the Ciuef Hotel, and a magnificent banquet it was. 
S|)eeches and*, glorifications and compliments followed in three 
of the languages of the Congress. The Germans were fearfully 
diffuse ; the Frenchipen, as usual, neat and pointed. Two at 
lea'St made a sensation, and I give them. > 

It must be remembered that the apprehension of war occu* 
pied the thoughts of all. General Kaulbars was hectoring in 
Bulgaria. Neither the Austrian nor the •English Government 
had' spoken out on tlje Bulgarian question, though they did 
so. very soon after, Mutterings were heard in Hungary, and 
tlie Magyars were determined not to give way to- Russia in the 
Balkan Provinces without a struggle. Dr. Robert Cust pro* 
posed the health of the City of Vienna in the following 
laconic speech, which brought down shouts of applause ; all the 
Hungarians and libeRt^a Austrians came across to tap glasses 
with the speaker, and the censor of the Austrian Press forbade 
it being published in the Vienna papers, though it appeared in 
.the Daily Telegraph : — 

“Mr. President, and Members of the Congress: I beg to 
“ propose the toast — “ The prosperity of the renowned City 
“ of Vienna, famous in history from the time of the Crusades, 
“ famous for its universities and hospitals : famous for its 
‘‘ learned men and beautiful women. We do not in the West, 
" of Europe forget that three hundred years ago Vienna was the 
bulwark of Christendom and civilisation against the Turks, 
and we doubt not in this and the generations that are to come, 
“ it will again be the bulwark against a more powerful and 
“ dangerous foe, and the hearts of Englishmen will be with 
“ their ancient ally.’’ 

When the Burgomaster had replied, the president remarked 
to the proposer of the toast, that his words were few, but they 
meant a good deal. It so happened that that very night the 
Austrian Ministers made a communication, in the_ very same 
sense, to the Hungarian delegates. It seemed as if there was 
an electrical current of stern defiance at the Russian encroach- 
ments of Bulgaria, which were emphasized a few days later 
by Lord Silisbury, the English Prune Minister. 

The next speech was irfteresting in another direction. 

. Tcheng-ki Toung, the young Chinese, spoke, or rather read 
from . manuscript, with a loud and clear voice, the following 
worda in French Gentlemen : it is the first time that the 
“ Chinese Government heTs taken a direct part ih a Congress of 
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“ Orientalists, and I am happy to be the first Chinese delegate. 
‘‘ Allow me to say that my object in publishing the works, 
“ with which you are well* acquainted, were the same as those 
” of this Congress : The necessity of creating internationa? 
“relations appears to be the characteristic of the’ present 
“ epoch. Every nation is visiting its neiglibour,, and they are 
“studying each other’s character, at first from .curiosity, aftd 
“ then from self-iifterest, and they communicate to each other 
“ their reciprocal impressions, their astonishment, and their 
" admiratidn. If up to thil time the first interviews have hot 
“produced all the results contemplated by advanced spirits. 
“ we still may hope that some progress has been made. My 
" pre.sence in your midst to-day is a proof of what I have 
“asserted. ‘To know 5’ourself’ was ta maxim of ancient 
“ philosophy : The wisdom of all nations consists in putting this 
“ maxim into practice, however difficult it may be. I am in 
“ doubt, whether this art of knowing oneself has made mucff 
‘‘ progress since the time of Confucius and Socrates, or even 
“ whether there are any who know it at all. In the midst of 
“ the excitement of modern life, it is iiwpSssible to study oneself 
*• with the perseverance recommended by these ancient sages. 
“ It is much more profitable, and much more necessary to try 
“and discover the real character of one’s nearest neighbour. 
“ And in these days w'ho is not our near neighbour ? I suppose 
“ that all nations are now agreed upon this new interpretation 
“ of an ancient maxim, since they interchange not only objects 
“ of commerce, but also ideas — that is to say, each communi- 
“ cates to his neighbour the elementary and fundamental truths 
“of its own special civilisation. The ‘word “universal’’ has 
'• never had such an ambitious meaning as it has now, when it 
“ is attempted to compel the universe to speak one language, 
“ which all can comptehend. 

“ If this miracle come to pass, we shall hear people say that 
“ the history of the Tower of Babel had no further meaning, 
“lam speaking seriously. I know too well, from long ex- 
“ perience, that men must understand each other before they 
“can make acquaintance. Many of the most grievous wars 
“ have been caused by a quarrel about words rather than about 
“ facts. The secret of peace perhaps exists in this idea, that 
“ men must understand each other before they know each other, 
“ and this is precisely the object of such Congresses as this. 
“ 1 therefore wish the greatest success to the Confess. I call 
“ upon you to bring light and'|>eace into,, the world, where we 
“ are all groping about like Diogenes. I drink the health of 
“ all the members of the Congress.” Such speeches mark a 
“ new epoch.” 

On ope d&f of the Congress a special meeting was held of 
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the German Oriental Society, and on the last day there-was, 
a solemn farewell meeting of the whole Congress in the hall 
of the University. The Archduke Rainer presided — congra- 
tulatory speeches were interchanged, and the Congress was 
declared t^ be closed, and the members went their way to 
every point of the compass. 

It* was announced that the next Congress would be held 
in 1890 at Stockholm. The deferred date tendered it very 
unlikely, that a large cumber of the elderly members of the 
.Congress would* be present. One, perhaps the onl)f painful 
feature of these triennial meetings has been the thouglit that 
some sound scholar, dear friend, or even redoubtable antagonist 
in the world of Science, has, in the interim, passed away. 
Stockholm has no pretence to the hoiTour : it is a small and 
picturesque town, but not the seat of a University, and the 
n?^jnes of Upsala and Lund, the two Swedish Universities do 
not stand high. If Norway be included, the University of 
Chi istiania cannot be rated any higher. The United Kingdom 
would hardly supply six names known beyond the borders. 
The distance to be tr^^sed by the residents of Southern 
Europe is tremendous, and scholars are generally not in easy 
circumstances, or men of leisure. Setting aside as impossible such 
capitals as Constantinople, Athens, Madrid and Lisbon, both 
Berne or Geneva in Switzerland, or Copenhagen in Denmark, 
were preferable. Sooner or later the round of the great capitals 
must be commenced again. 

As one, who has attended six of these Congresses, I can testi- 
fy to their great charm, their great utility in advancing the 
whole line of research, and in removing prejudices, as well as 
cementing friendships. May I live to be present at the next. 


London. 


Robert Cust. 



A RUSKINIAN ADDRESS. 

** Satis loqueotiae, sapientise parum.” 

Salttfit. Cat. V. 

%• 

I 

I’m not given much to talking, but I really 6nd it shocking 
That ideas ofta sort should get abroad ; 

What*5 this fuss about book-reading that’s just now the World misleading 
An^ fast drawing us aw^y from Nature’s God? 

n 

All your talk of protoplasm gives me quite a moral spasm % 

IVe no patience |With the science of the day : 

The queer stories of the mammoth down our vexdd souls it crammeth 
Much remind me of d certain creature’s bray 1 « 

III 

Faith, no belter than a skunk he who saith man is but a monkey : 

And if our fathers had their tails, what of that ? 

If we’ve rubbed away our tail ends, shall it be in some Greek Calends 
We’ll have rubbed away our vices just as Hat ? 

IV ^ 

t know people style my ethics quite a sort of girl-hysterics,— 

But I let them scream their little wits away : 

As for Huxley and for Lubbock, why, they'd gaily clap a Chubbdock 
On the gushing stuff I’m teaching every day» 

V 

Then your social economics, and your dry*as*dust school logics,— 

Mill’s and Spencer’s days are over : R. L P* 

With an easy, breezy chatter, see, their heresies I scatter ; 

So, for the gospel of the day, come to me. 

VI • 

But for all your airy laughing, and for all your plaguy chaffing, 

There is one thing I should like to let you know : 

There’s a world of love and glory, quite beyond your upper story, — 

A great message from Above to us below ! 

VII 

There’s a poem in each rose leaf, in each golden tinted wheat-sheaf, 

In the softly-changing wonders of the skies : 

There are elves about the green woods, there are mermaids in the deep 

* Hoods, 

There are Ariels id the air to serve the wise I 

VIII 

When the' happy leaves are prattling, and their little brains are rattling 
sweet thoughts that are born of springes loving need, 

1 can hear their whispered wooing, — I can hear their tenj^er cooing,— 
While your dull ears, idly flapping, never beed. 

" IX 

1 can live upon a moonbeam, or, in everlasting sweet dream, 

Lie abating at the fine ethereal blue : 

Sure, that's useful occupation for a man of aberration— 

To the<devil with your^ctentiflc cr^ 1 

R, SPENCER. 



THE QUARTER, 

HE events of the quarter have been — the* sudden and start' 
X. ling developm^t of the Franqo-Russian difficulty owing 
to the military preparations of France ; the resignafion of the 
French Ministry ; the continued state of tension between Austria 
and Russia ; the resignation of Lord IgLandolph Churchill ; 
the death of Lord Iddesleigh ; the ^operations in Burtnah ; 
the death of General Miegregor ; the proceedings of the Public 
Service Commission, and the celebration, throughout India, of 
the Jubilee Anniversary of the Reign of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 

The quarter brought us suddenly almost face to face with 
the inevitable war of r%«tinche between Germany and France. 
Prince Bismarck with characteristic boldness, turned his 
bull’s-eye lantern on France in the midst of her stealthy 
preparations for a renewal of the war. But the difficulty 
is not ended as yet ; it is only postponed for the time being. 
Still we may say and feel with William Pitt, if war is to 
come sooner or later, it is better later than sooner, and every day 
of respite granted to us from such a calamity is a gain to 
humanity and civilization. According to Sir Charles Dilke , 
the victory of the Pussians over the Austrians, inaugurated 
the era in connexion with European politics of “ naked force.” 
That era was continued though all the circumstances and 
events of the Franco-Pussian struggle, and it will probably 
culminate when that struggle is renewed. In the meantime 
there is growing up all over the world, a reaction— a moral 
reaction — against the spirit which made that era possible in 
the Nineteenth century. This reaction — according to keen ob- 
servers — -has bqen very strongly marked among certain classes 
both in Germany and France, and England may be regarded 
as the centre and head-quarters of that re-action in our time. 
Under these circumstances, as we have said, every day of peace 
is a gain in the interests of a great cause. And bold 

utterances Snd daring policy of Prin^ce Bismarck lead the French 
people to think twipe before* they renew the conflict with 
.Germany, the silent but powerful forces we have indicated, 
will have all the more time to gather strength, and, perhaps, the 
confliM, which is regarded as inevitable, may never take place 
at all, or it may be ended by the intervention of t>ther powers-^ 
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on a settlement more or less permanently satisfactory to both 
nations. The French Ministry resigned during the quarter 
under review, and the "new Ministry is said to be almoet 
dependent on General Boulanger. This was the sta^bng posi- ' 
tion of affairs which excited the distnist and suspicion of Prince 
Bismarck. General Boulanger is credited with- the ambition 
of wishing to signalise his control and administration of the 
French army by leading it to the re-conquest of Alsace and 
Loraine. For this reasor^ he is of coufte very popular \yith 
a large section of the French people. An ambitious General 
has always been the God of French military idolatry — but 
General Boulanger js certainly not a fool, and those who know 
him best, declare that nothing could be further from his thoughts 
thing any wish to attack Germany. * He knows as well (so 
his friends sayj as any man in France, that the most France 
could hope for would be to hold her own, and that she ca*i 
do without going to war, as Germany is most certainly not 
desirous of attacking France except, of course, as a defensive 
and precautionary measure against h|?ing attacked herself. 
Let us hope that this is so, and Ifit is so, the inevitable 
struggle may not be so inevitable after at all. It is a fixed 
idea with too many politicians that this struggle must ta te 
place, and fixed ideas on such a subject are to be deprecated. 
They too often bring about their own realization. In the 
meantime the state of tension between Austria and Russia 
has undergone very considerable modification, and the clouds in 
that quarter are not nearly so black and threatening as they 
were. Austria was inclined to take up. the Bulgarian question 
very hotly, and in a spirit generally adverse to Russia’s claim, 
but she has receded from that position, and she has shown her 
wisdom in doing so. Even English diplomacy has executed a 
change of front as regards Bulgaria. Lord Salisbury now 
speaks plainly and sensibly of the “ legitimate claims' of 
Russia ” in connexion with Bulgaria, and from the first we have 
insisted on the fact that these legitimate claims must be 
recognised. It is probable that prince Bismarck gave Austria 
4 strong hint to this effect, and conveyed to her that in any 
quarrel between Austria and Russia arising out of the Bul- 
garian dispute, Germany would take no part on either side. 
This WM quite sufficient. Austria unaided is certainly no 
matctflw Russia. She is only just beginning to resize the fact 
herself, for Count Kalnosky jhas been holding very pacific 
language lately — another significant and satisfactory sign of the 
times. ' 

During the^ quarter under review»Lord Rnndolph Church- 
ill suddenly resigned his 'appointment as Cliancellor^of the 
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ExcheqfTer and Leader of the House of Commons in the Con- 
servative Ministry. He has since explained in the House the 
reason w^hich induced him take this serious and wholly unex- 
•pAted stqp. He could not, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
accept the «timates of thg Cabinet ; he thought these estimates 
excessive. The_y added a large sum for naval and military pur- 
pose to the Budget, and he could not agree with his colleagues 
as regards the oecessity of making these additions to our expen- 
diture. Things certain^ looked black on the continent, but they 
did not look black for England. The indications of coming 
’trouble pointed in almost every direction, but they did not 
point to England. What, then, was the obvious duty of an 
English statesman under these circumstances? He should re- 
turn to the paths of economy and retfbnchment, and to the 
normal expenditure of normal times. “The possession of a 
sharp sword was a great temptation to test the efficiency of tho 
wApon.” All this sounds very plausible, but there is a flaw 
in Lord Randolph’s logic which ought not to have escaped the 
observation of Mr. Smith. Germany has just now a very 
sharp sword indeed : so France — so has Russia Just now 
their swords are pointed towards each other, and if they re- 
main only pointed, it is because they are all equally sharp — 
and the result of a collison is a very doubtful matter indeed. At 
any moment the sharp sword of France or Russia, — there is 
such a temptation to test the “ efficiency of a sharp weapon ” — 
may be turned on the blunt swotd which Lord Randolph 
advi.se.s us to retain, and turned on us with very disastrous effect 
indeed. 

Lord Iddesleigh died during the quarter under review. The 
manner of his death was awfully sudden, and the circumstances 
of the last hours of his life, painful and melancholy in the 
extrqne. He had been hustled, at the dictation or insti- 
gation of Lord Randolph Churchill, from appointment to 
.appointment — ^and he had gone to Lord Salisbury to deliver 
• up the seals of the Foreign Office, when he was seized with 
his last illness and expired in the ante-room of the Prime 
Minister’s office in about twenty minutes. His death was 
universally regretted ; a feeling of keen remorse and humilia- 
tion was added to the universal sorrow, for it was feltthat 
he had not been well treated, and that all that he w3S, JS a 
faithful servallt of the public, one, of the purest, noblest 
cluiracter.s which Engli^i public iTfe ever produced — was rea- 
li;^d too late. 

The military rat-hunting^ in Burmah has been continued 
durintr the quarter under review undfer the personal direction 
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of the Commander-ki'Chief, and has been prosecuted with a 
vigour and e^iciency which have led to decisive and satisfactory 
results. The dakoits have sustained a series of dishearten- 
ing defeats, and alt fight appears to have been taken out*'of 
them, as they are surrendering in laifge numbers, afnd many of 
their principal leadeis have either surrendered or fled across 
the frontier. 

General Macgregor is 4 ^ad. Macgregftr was the Skoboleff of 
the British Army, and he was one of the very few English, 
Generals living wlio was, like Valentine Baker, held in great 
respect on the Continent. He held very strong opinions on the 
subject of the reality pf the Russian menace to India (not 
altogether shared by military officers 'as competent and fexperi- 
enced as himself) and he held equally strong opinions 'on the 
subject of our inability to meet a Russia attack in our pres,gnt 
position. Whether he was right or wrong in these views, there 
can be no question of the fact that he was a most accomplished 
soldier, especially versed in all thej-equirements of frontier 
warfare, and that his death is a seridfis loss — perhaps the most 
serious loss of the kind which it could sustain — to the English 
Army in India at the present time. 

The Public Service Commission is still dragging its slow 
length along, and as the length increases, the prepress is 
becoming slower, and it seems not impossible that the huge 
official python will come to a dead stop before long — 
crushed by its own weight. The evidence given before the 
Commission has produced a sensation of general public bewil- 
derment and not a little public disgust : yet some important 
progress has been made in one direction. The system of statu- 
tory appointments to the Civil Service has been riddled through 
like a sieve, by the almost unanimously hostile evidence 'of all 
the more important witnesses, both European and Native. It 
was a sham concession to Native claims which never satisfied, 
the Natives in the least degrde, and it certainly has not com- 
mended itself to the English officials who have enjoyed the 
best opportunities for observing the working and results of 
the system. 

The Jubilee Anntvers%ry of Her Majesty’s r4ign was cele- 
brated tbroghout India on “the i6th »and 17th of February, 
vdth' "tumult and acclaim,” amidst universal rejoicings, and 
with every circumstance of splendour, festivity and display. 
The purely ceremonial part of the celebration, the. reviews, 
addresses from public bodies, fireworks, illuminations, &c., could 
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of course have been equalled and surpassedvin many other coun* 
tries, but there was beyond all questions a genuineness and 
sp^tane^y in the outburst of loyaW feeling and affection 
tirhich the ^bilee evoked in India — which it would have been 
very difficult either to equal or surpass among the subjects of 
any ^ other Sovereign or in any other country in the civilized* 
world. 

On the 17th March* last Sir Rivers Thompson, Lieutenant; 
governor of BetTgal, was entertained *at a farewell dhiner by; 
his admirers and friends, to the number of about 250, prior to 
his departure for England and resignation of the service. In Sir 
River Thompson, India has lost a man tvho upheld for 35 
years bf arduous, unspa»ing, honorable official toil— the very 
noblest qualities of English statesmanship, in the greatest depen- 
dency of the British Crown. He was not, of course, a perfect 
administrator— who ever was ? He made some mistakes and 
miscalculations. He offended some interests, and he clung with 
invincible tenacity to any opinion which he Had once formed, 
but he always tried win^ all his soul “ to love the' light and 
do the right.” “ Be just and fear not ” that was his motto. 
He was just — scrupulously just— and therefore he need not 
fear. His errors — such as they were— will be forgiven and for- 
gotten, but his great services — his unselfish character — and the 
lofty example of his noble life, both official and personal, will 
live for ever. 

.. . Geo, a. Stack. 

TAe 26/A March 1887. 
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Bengal Education^ 1885 - 86 . 

P rincipal Statistics 

The following tabl^ compares for two years the figures of all 
schools t&t submit returns to the Department : — ' * 



University 


C High English Schi 
Secondary .. •• ..{Middle „ , 

I ,( Vernacular , 

Primary •• •• •• [1^^, 


Total Public Institutions 


5i733 64 


a>354 I 44>»ia a»336 46.293 

70|t99 jx, 44a, 841 55 i 299 i»328 ax 


Pfivati InMtitutiwu^ 


Advanced : teachings- 

Arabic or Persian •• •« 

Sanskrit , .. 

Elementary : teaching a vernacular only or mainly • • 
Other schools not conforming to departmental standards 

Total Private Institutions •« 

Grand Total 


940 10,485 i»3oa 18,766 14 

1,088 9,841 577 5 446 ’ 9 

. 37a 5, *65 *34 3689 16 

IZ 2 1,748 xai 1,848 15 

27.339 a»a34 29,749 

72164* r.470.180 57.533 *.358,029 


The most noteworthy fact in the educational history of the year js the 
disappearance from the returns of the department, and the removal from 
departmental control, of 15,108 schools and 112,151 pupils. The decrease 
is under the heading of lower primary schools. In so far as the decrease* 
is not nominal, it is due to the exclusiqp, under recent orders, of new and 
untried schools from the returns ; also of schools with less than 10 pupils. 
In all classes of schools other than lower primary, satisfactory progress 
has been made, especially in English schools, both high and middle, and in 
the upper section of primary schools. The increase of 23 shown under 
sch ools special instruction is really reducible to 5, 18 Mahomedan 
mctio^ of a special character having been erroneously included under this 
head. Among private institutions not conforming to depSitmental stand- 
ards, there is a large increase iri those teaching Arabic and Persian, but a still 
larger falling off m those that tc^ch Sanskrit, 'the loss has been confined 
to the Patna Division, whgre more than 500 with less ihai\ ten pupifs 
apiece, have been exclud^ from the returns— unnecessarily, as ihu Director 
points out, since that restriction was intended to apply only to public 
primary schooB seeking aid from the grantfor primary'education. 
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Public Instruction^ Bombay ^ i 8 S$-S 6 . 

T)RiNcirAL Statistics: — 

• Therv^is an advance along the whole line of educational activity, 
in which even ti e depressed classes have joined. At the end of the yeat 
there were 460,987 children in the^schools connected with the Department^ 
the largest number e\jer previously recoided being 438,416. Except in the 
School hf Art and High Schools for Giils the inciease of 22,571 is distri* 

^ huted over every clajs of institution, piimary schools clsMming 18,824 0/ 
the whole increase. Drawing classes have added the large hgure of 52a 
to their number, and technicjil schools have joined an addition of 231. 
The Cortege attendaitce increased by 138, and that of the High schools 
by*i,823. Arranged according to classes of agency the municipal schools 
have gained more than the local board schools liave lost, while a very satis- 
factory feature is the addition of 8,o6S pupils to spools aided by the 
Department. These figures are irrespective of 70,1^0 children in the outer 
circle of Schools not aided by thi Department, in regard to which the Act- 
ing Director advocated efforts being made to bring them into connection 
with the Department, while at the same time he remarked in paragraph 67 
t'f the^report for last year, that the Bombay Dcpaitment was wise in not 
desiring to make a show of figures, or claim as connected with it any 
results for the character of which it could not vouch. Mr. Chatfield advo- 
cates extreme caution in transferiing these schools to the list of recognized 
institutions, and in paragraph 75 quotes the opinions of the Inspectors 
upon them. Government approve of the policy pui sued by Mr. Kirkham, 
who remaiks that “every effort is made to keep up some degree of contact 
with the unrecognised schools.’’ In the Northern Division Mr. Giles 
leports that his help is not desired by the masteis, but Government hope 
that with perseveiance this difficulty will be overcome. As the existence 
of these schools is recognized by the Diiector in forming his calculations 
of school provision, it is certainly desirable that they should be drawn 
within the circle of State aid and inspection, as oppoitunity and funds are 
found. Mr. Chatfield shows that, including the outer circle, there weie 
10,45(5 schools with 531,127 childien under instruction in the whole Piesi- 
dency. On these data he observes that the average number of squaie 
miles to each village with a school is 24, and that the average for the*\vliole 
Presidency comes to 1 school for eveiy gioup of 5 villages, and to a dis- 
tance of 5 miles from one school to ant>ihci. On the whole population 
the pel centage under instruction 13229. It will be sln.wn in subsequent 
paiagi a^hs that female education, Jiisiiuciion to Mahomedans and to 
various dcpicsscd classes, as well as night schools have shaied in the 
geiitual inipiovement which the foregoing rcmaiks indicate. 


Emigration from the Port of Calcutta^ 1885. 

P rincipal Statistics 

The year was marked by a sti iking falling off in the demand for 
Indian labourcis. Of ten colonies which sent icquisitions in 
ceased to do so altogether during the year under report, namely, Jamaica, 
St. Lucia, Grenada, Natal, Mauritius, Sui^nani^ and Guadeloupe ; while of 
the three remaining, Demararaf Trinidad, and Fiji, the two former indented 
for a.smaller number. On the whole, requisitions were received for 6,430 
coolies against 18,639 in 1884-85, an^ an average of 14.734 in the four 
preceding years. The falling off is not explained in the PiolectoPs lepori, 
but is undefstood to be due to th^dedining state of the sugar^ndustiy, in 
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which the emigrants are mainly employed. In Jamaica it appArs that the 
abandonment of the system is connected, also, with the introduction of 
representative legislation in the island, the importation under Government 
auspices of foreign workmen being distastful to a larg^e pait the popula- 
tion, as reducing^ ihe prospect of the employment of the loc^Mabourers •on 
remunerative terhis. The Lieutenant-Governor is glad t^observe that in 
spite of the decline elsewhere there has* been an increased demand for 
Indian labour in Fiji, for the proximity of these islinds to Australia and 
New Zealand give them a special value as future fields -for emigration. The 
great colonies beyond the Indian Ocean are somewhat neaier to this 
country than are the other settlements to whijh coolies are taken ; ordinary 
wages m that region are ve«y high, and there is an rynount of reolaimable 
land wnich suggests the possibility of emigration at some future time o» a 
scale large enough to give appreciable relief to the over-populated districts 
of Bengal. 

Lan^ Revenue^ Puitjab^ 1885 - 86 . 

P rincipal Statistics 

The land revenue collections are believed to be the higheSt yet 
known, and amounted to 219 lakhs, or an increase of 7 lakhs over the 
figures of the preceding year. This large increase is chiefly due to the 
realization of outstanding balances of pr^ious years, to the introduction 
of new assessments in the Hoshidrpur, lultffndur and Rawalpindi Districts, 
and to a larger area paying water-advantage rate. The increases under 
these two last heads have been Rs. 1,56,083 and Rs. 65,199 respectively. 
The balances under the head of fixed land revenue, which stood at the 
very high figure of Rs. 9,88,599 at the commencement of the year, were 
reduced to Rs. 6,84,993, 3)^3, 606. Of the total balance at the 

end of 1884 85, Rs. 4,63,684 were realized, Rs, 85,637 were remitted, and 
Rs. 4,39,278 have been earned on into the current year. Thus of the 
balance outstanding at the close of the year under review, Rs. 2,45,715 
belonged to 1885-86 and the rest to previous years ; and of the total, Rs. 
5,40,000 are in process of recovery, and the remainder is described as 
doubtful, nominal or irrecoverable. The districts with the heaviest out- 
standiug balances were*— 

Rs. 

Gurgaon ... 2,97,229 

Rohtak ... 77)663 

Montgomery ... 50,894 • 

The greater part of the Gurgaon balance is said to have been reebm- 
mended for remission, though this appears to be scarcely consistent wilji * 
the statement above as to the amojjnt in process of recovery ; and, as* 
remarked by the Financial Commissioner, the decrease in that of Rohtak 
(^rom Rs. 3,60.689 to its present figure) is most gratifying, the collections 
in this district on account of previous years having amounted to nearly 
lakhs of rupees. There is every reason to hope that the districts of 
(the ^Ibi Division are now in a fair way to recover from the disorgani- 
resulted from a succession of bad harvests. Calamity of 
season has led to considerable suspensions in the -Montgomery District. 
On the whole, the Lieut etfant-Governor is glad to observe that while 
the -policy of liberal remissions and suspensions appears to have been 
fully maintained in cases of real distress, the 'efforts to realise the 
demands of the State have been so sticcessful* 
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Customs Department, Bengal Prpsideney, 1885-86. 


P rincipal Statistics 

% The subjoined statement shows the gross and net Customs duty 
collect^ in Bengal during the past five years : — ^ 



iSSi’Sa. 

1882-83* 

i8S3'84. 

1884-85. 

1 

i 885-'86. 

Import duty (ex- 
* eluding duty*bn 
salt I • • . ... 

Import duty on 

salt 

Export duty 

Xs. 

61,72,99 

2.37,15.928 

20,46^899 

Rs. 

14,87,018 

1,74,72,613 

2I,28,492j 

Rs. 

15.13,590 

1,73.13.587 

^19,92,100 

Rs. 

13.25,339 

1,91,86,114 

16,24,288 

Rs. 

I 3 , 99»392 

',80,35,154 

18,10,621 

Total gross duty 

3,19,35,818 

2,10,88,123- 

2,08, .-9,277 

2.21, 35741 

2,12,45,167 

Refunds and draw- 
backs — 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

3,04,426 

'.05,549 

3,20,636 

1,16,840 

2,10,991 

1,20,921 

2.43,338 

84.539 

2,29.064 

62,202 

Total 

4,09,975 

4.37.476 


3.27,877 

291,266 

Total net duty .. 

3,15,25-843 

j 2.06,50,647! 2,04,87,365 

2,18,07,864 

2,09,53,901 


In the year 1884-85 there was an increase of Rs. 13,20,499, or 6‘4 per 
cent., ill the net receipts as compared with the year 1883-84, owing entirely 
to larger clearances of salt ; but m ihe year under review a decrease of 
lis. 8,53,963, or 3*9 per cent, is observed in consequence of the decline of 
li^ lakhs of rupees in the duty from salt. Import duty, exclusive of salt, 
shows an improvement of Rs, 62,316, or 4*8 per cent due to the larger 
collections on imported ale, beer, porter, and spirits. The rise in the ex- 
port duty of Rs. 2,08,670, or* 1 3-5 per cent., is attributable to the recovery 
of the rice trade from the depression noticed in the last year’s Resolution. 
The net receipts of all the ports taken together show a decrease of 
,79,383, or 41 percent, to which Calcutta has contributed more than 
half, and Chittagong and Pooree in smaller proportions. The ports of 
Balasore, Cuttack, and Naraingunge show, on the other hand, an improve- 
ment in the net revenue. . 


External Trade of Bengal, 1885-86. 


P rincipal Statistics:— 

The total weight of the external trade of Bengal with 
vinces during the past two years, was as follows 


otier 


pro- 


imports into Bengjft • ’ 
Exports from do. ... 


1884-85, 1885 86. 

* Mds. Mds. 

... 1,04.46,249 1 , 50 , 5^,459 

... 1,05,07,718 1,31.90,238 


2. * The percentage of the tortl traffic between each internal block and 
each external trade block is ?hown inythe following statements 

. i X ^ 





Exports from Bengal. 
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It will be seen that tjie imports increased by 46,i2|2io maun^^s, or . 44*25 
per cent., and the exports by 26,82,520 maunds, or 25*53 P^fcent. In the 
Calcutta block, the imports showed an enormous rise of 52*33 pel' cent., and ^ 
the exports of 2181 per, cent. The import trade of the Behifr blot^ ad« 
vanced by I4*CJJ per cent., and the export trade by 26*09 po/^cent., whue^in 
the Western Ben^^al ^iJck the figures showed an increase of: 53‘o6 per cent, 
under imports and^of 4177 percent, undef exports. 


Fqrest Administ^qfion^ Punjab^ i8Sl'^-86. 

P rincipal StasistiCwS 

The following is an abstract of the < progress made during the y^ar 
under review in the constitution of Reserved and Protected Forests 


-- ■- ■’ ” 7 " 

r 

Class of l<'or«stfl. 

1 

AAded. 


At the close 
of the 
year. 

Percentage of Forests 
to whole area of Pro- 
vince (106,772* square 
miles). 


Sq. Ms. 

Sq. Ms 

Sq. Ms. 

Sq. Ms. 


Reserved Forests .. ••• 

1,015 

67 

14 

1,068 

I 

Protected „ 

3 ” 

28 

18 

321 

0*3 

District „ 

2,908 

538 

757 

2,709 

3 

Total 

4,234 

■ai 

789 

4,098 

4 

Area of Reserved Forests 
formed under Leases ... 

376 

m 

28 

349 

0-3 * 

Grand Total ... 

4,610 

654 

817 

4,447 

4 


Excluding the area of Reserved Forests formed under the leases cn?ered int® * 
vtLth the Rajahs of Chamba and Bashahr, the area of Reserved Forest® 
sfmounted to 1,068 square miles at the end of the year. This sl»*.ws t^j^J 
af. increase has taken place in the area of Reserves within British lerritotj^ 
of 53 ^square miles during the peried under review, and it is observed that 
-♦he reservation of more extensive areas in the Rawalpindi and Kulu Districts 
r lay be expected to take place during the current year. This is satisfactory ; 

I. uL nevertheless, His Excellency the Governor-General in Council desires 
yai Charles Aitchi son’s .attention may be drawn to the fact that the area 
of R-*T::.ved .Forests in the Punjab comprises only 1 percent, of the area 
of the Province, against 7*24 per cent, in the rest of the Bengal Presidency. 
At the same time it is obser^d that some 20,000 square miles of forests and 
waste lands exist in the Punjab, which woyild seem to fall under the descrip- 
tion of land which may be constituted Reserved Forest in Section 3 of the 
Indian Forest Act, and thus, apparently, to render possible a consideraWe*** 
addition to the reserved tracts., ^ , j 





















